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Approximately  60,000  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  High 
School  Equivalency  programs  of  public  schools  and  other  educational 
agencies  in  Hew  York  State.  As  the  high  schoot  dtptoma  becomes  a 
requisite  for  an  increasing  number  of  employment  opportunities, 
the  enrollment  figures  of  these  programs  are  expected  to  show  a 
substantial  increment.  Such  persons  as  partially-educated  immi- 
grants, unemployed  out-of-school  youth,  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
laborers,  mothers  who  assumed  early  family  responsibility,  etc. 
are  now  eagerly  resuming  their  education.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
diligence  are  indicative  of  their  determination  to  secure  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  credentials  that  the  competitive  job  market 
of  today  demands. 

The  intent  of  this  publication  is  to  support  their  efforts  by  pro- 
viding their  teachers  with  instructional  models  and  correlated 
learning  passages  for  teaching  the  reading  skills  Identified  as 
being  critical  for  the  student  to  possess  in  order  to  participate 
in,  and  successfully  complete,  a High  School  Equivalency  program. 
Realizing  that  this  publication  would  be  used  by  instructors  with 
little  or  no  training  in  teaching  reading,  every  effort  was  made 
to  conmunicate  clearly  and  concisely  just  what  particular  skills 
need  to  be  mastered,  why  they  are  Important,  what  the  student  does 
to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of  each  skill,  how  the  instructor  pro- 
motes this  mastery,  and  how  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction 
might  be  evaluated.  Practical,  theoretically  sound,  and  designed 
specifically  to  develop  the  reading  skills  of  High  School 
Equivalency  students,  this  instructor's  guide  is  the  result  of 
the  collective  endeavors  of  the  following  specialists  who  comprised 
the  High  School  Equivalency  Reading  Project  Team. 

• GEORGE  K.  TREGASKIS  Associate  in  the  Bureau  of  Continuing 

Education  Curriculum  Development,  directed 
the  entire  project,  coordinated  input  from 
the  various  members  of  the  team,  designed 
the  format,  and  prepared  the  final  manu- 
script for  publication. 

• VIRGINIA  A.  ROVELLI  Reading  consultant,  BallstonSpa  Schools, 

worked  with  content  area  teachers  in 
identifying  critical  reading  skills,  and 
was  the  major  contributor  of  the  Instruc- 
tional rationales,  objectives,  models,  and 
evaluations. 
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• Beryl  E.  Steadman  Coordinator  of  reading  instruction,  Huntington, 

Long  Island  Public  Schools,  identified  certain 
characteristics  of  the  High  School  Equivalency 
student  which  need  to  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  their  reading  skills. 

• Natalie  S.  Finder  Assistant  professor.  College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany, 

provided  a helpful  analysis  of ~the-wrl ting 
techniques  used  by  authors  of  content  area 
materials. 

The  following  individuals  selected  the  reading  exercises  and  wrote 
many  of  the~  assessments  of  comprehension: — 


• Miriam  N.  Biskin 

t 

•!  Gerald  J.  Cerne 

• Eugene  E.  Webster 

• Jennie  A.  Siy 


Chairman,  English  Department,  Cohoes  High  School 
Instructor  in  biology,  Colonie  Central  High  School 
Instructor  in  social  studies,  Bethlehem  High  School 
Resource  librarian.  North  Colonie  High  School 


• Gordon  A.  Spinney  Instructor  in  English,  East  Greenbush  High  School 

In  various  states  of  its  development,  the  manuscript  was  reviewed  by 
Walter  Eddington,  formerly  Chief,  Bureau  of  English  Education;  Fredric 
Paul , associate,  Bureau  of  Mathematics  Education;  Virginia  Fransecky, 
associate.  Bureau  of  Reading  Education;  Edward  Lalor,  associate. 

Bureau  of  Science  Education;  Donald  H.  Bragaw,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Social 
Studies  Education;  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  director  of  reading,  Troy  Urban 
Center;  and  personnel  from  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  1r  New 
York  City. 


HERBERT  BOTHAMLEY,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Continuing  Education 
Curriculum  Development 
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Improving  the  reading  ability  of  High  School  Equivalency  students 
will  broaden  the  selection  of  printed  material  available  to  them 
for  studying  and  personal  enjoyment  and  will  also  enhance  the 
probability  of  their  passing  the  test  of  General  Educational 
Development.  This  publication  suggests  to  specialists  in  reading 
and  to  content  area  teachers  how  this  basic  tool  of  learning  and 
test-taking  can  be  developed  through  classroom  instruction.  Self- 
directed  activities  and  programmed  materials,  while  offering  great 
promise  for  reinforcing  and  extending  the  skills' of  reading, 'are-  • 
not  the  focus  of  this  publication.  The  Instructor  will  also  find 
that  this  publication  does  not  promote  the  establishing  of  a 
remedial  reading  program.  Educational  backgrounds,  social 
contacts,  work  experiences,  as  well  as  reading  abilities  of 

students  i rr HI ghSchoorEquTVal encyclassesywl  1 l^ary  widely. 

This  range  of  Individual  differences  challenges  each  instructor  to 
maintain  a viable  "growing  edge"  for  each  of  his  students.  A 
developmental  program  which  determines  where  on  the  educational 
continuum  each  student  Is,,  and  leads  him  from  that  point  to  a 
mastery  of  skills  commensurate  with  those  of  a high  school 
graduate  must  be  evident  in  all  of  the  academic  areas  of  a High 
School  Equivalency  program*— but  especially  so  where  reading  is 
taught. 


If  a High  School  Equivalency  center  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  on 
its  staff  an  Individual  qualified  and  designated  as  an  instructor 
in  reading,  then  that  person  will  find  this  entire  publication  to 
be  an  invaluable  guide.  The  presence  of  a reading  teacher,  how- 
ever, should  not  make  the  content  area  teachers  feel  that  they  are 
altogether  exempt  from  the  responsibility  of  teaching  their 
students  to  read.  There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  them  to 
capitalize  on  certain  assignments  to  reinforce  the  skills  which 
the  reading  teacher  has  Introduced.  If,  though,  the  staff  is 
limited 'to  instructors  of  English,  social  studies,  science,  and 
mathematics,  then  It  should  be  incumbent  upon  each  to  see  that  his 
students  master  those  particular  skills  which  this  publication 
identifies  as  being  essential  to  interpreting  the  reading  material 
of  the  respective  content  areas. 


The  major  divisions  of  this  publication  — Interpreting  Heading 
Material  in  Social  Studies,  Interpreting  Reading  Material  In 
Science,  Interpreting  Literature,  and  Interpreting  Reading  Material 
in  Mathematics— were  selected  to  correspond  to  the  sub  tests  of  the 
General  Educational  Development  test.  For  each  skill  there  Is  an 
Instructional  rationale  which  explains  why  the  skill  Is  considered 
critical,  one  or  more  Instructional  objectives  which  explain  the 
Intent  of  the  lesson,  an  Instructional  model  which  suggests  how 
the  skill  might  be  taught,  and  one  or  more  means  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 
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Instructional  models  are  based  on  the  reading  exercises  found  on  pages 
180-  284.  Both  the  models  and  the  exercises  assume  that  the  student 
possesses  at  least  an  eighth  grade  reading  level.  Coded  V for  vocab- 
ulary, SS  for  social  studies,  S for  science,  L for  1 iterature.and  M 
for  mathematics  the  exercises  are  intended  to  be  duplicated  for  class- 
room distribution.  Accompanying  each  exercise  is  a series  of  compre- 
hension assessments,  one  or  more  of  which  tests  for  the  specific 
skill  the  passage  was  used  to  develop;  answers  to  these  assessments 
of  comprehension  follow  the  outlines  of  each  of  the  areas.-  If  these 
assessments  indicate  that  a student  has  failed  to  master  the  specific 
skill  that  was  taught,  then  additional  instruction  based  on  the  guide- 
lines of  the  instructional  model  and  further  practice  based  on  arti- 
cles from  such  magazines  as  Time  and  Newsweek  or  from  nationally  dis- 
tributed-newspapers  should  be  provided. 

The  principal  intent  of  the  reading  exercises  in  this  publication  is 
to  provide  an  example  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and,  as  such,  their 
level  of  difficulty  does  not  approach  that  of  the  test  of  General 
Educational  Development.  A subsequent  publication  is  planned  which 
will  consist  of  practice  exercises  more  nearly  approximating  the  level 
of  difficulty  of  this  test.  In  the  interim,  the  instructor  is  encour- 
aged to  supplement  the  exercises  in  this  publication  with  other  read- 
ing passages  or  subtests  of  standardized  reading  te^ts  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  complementary  to  aqy  specific  skill.  Outlines  with  blank 
spaces  are  provided  for  the  instructor  to  classify  and  record  the 
references  of  such  material. 

This  publication,  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  High  School  Equivalency  student,  emphasizes,  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  development  of  skills.  It  is  hoped,  though,  that  in 
addition  to  achieving  its  primary  objective  of  equipping  these  adult 
learners  with  the  reading  skills  required  to  study  <for  and  to  pass 
the  test  of  General  Educational  Development,  this  publication  will 
also  encourage  the  use  ot  tnese  skills  in  acquiring  an  appreciation 
for  literature.  In  the  hands  of  a competent  and  creative  instructor 
Developing  High  School  Equivalency  Reading  Skills  promises  to  promote 
both  means  of  personal  fulfillment. 


JOSEPH  A.  MANGANO,  Chief 
Bureau  of  General  Continuing  Education 

MONROE  C.  NEFF,  Director 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
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GENERAL  VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


The  instructor's  purpose  in  teaching  vocabulary  development  is  to 
aid  the  student  to  interpret  more  efficiently  the  reading  selec- 
tions of  the  equivalency  test  as  a means  of  securing  a high  school 
diploma. 


For  this  purpose,  an  efficient  technique  for  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  unfamiliar  words  which  impede  interpretation  is  to  use 
context,  thatis,- t&e  surrounding  words,  phrases,  sentences-and  even 
paragraphs  to  determine  the  meaning,  not  necessarily  the  pronuncia- 
tion, of  the  unfamiliar  word. 


In  using  a selec 
tation  of  conten 
should  be  chosen 
is  read  or  studi 


It  is  true  that  learning  vocabulary  through  context  is  limited  in 
that ~the“reader  does-  not'  come~to-  know  t he-wfamtl  i ar-wonM  nail  •— 
its  meanings.  In  the  context  only  one  meaning  of  the  word  will  be 
directly  stated  or  only  one  meaning  of  the  word  can  be  inferred, 
because  generally  it  is  the  author's,  intention  to  convey  only  the 
one  thought  for  which  the  word  has  been  used.  However,  the  objective 
of  the  student  preparing  for  this  exam  is  to  obtain  meaning  from  the 
selection  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  its  corresponding  questions 
successfully.  To  do  this  he  needs  only  that  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  is  used  in  the  passage.  Frequently  this  meaning  will  be 
revealed  to  him  either  by  a direct  statement  or  an  inferential 
expression  in  the  context.  The  direct  statements  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a definition,  an  example,  or  a modifier. 


For  example, -Exe 
presents  the  folj 
for  many  of  the  ! 
they  are  technic; 
others,  although 
— when-usedH it  a-s 


Technical  word 


Inferring  word  meanings  from  the  context  is  undoubtedly  more 
difficult  than  getting  meanings  that  are  directly  stated.  Yet  more 
than  half  of  all  context  clues  need  to  be  inferred.  This  requires 
the  reader  to  read  between  the  lines  to  get  meaning  that  is  merely 
suggested  rather  than  stated.  He  must  be  able  to  see  relationships 
that  are  not  explicit  in  the  material.  He  must  read  not  only  with 
concentration,  but  also  with  insight,  bringing  to  the  passage 
whatever  past  experience  he  may  have  had  on  the  topic. 


investment 
finance 
economies 
bond  issue 
revenue  bonds 


Each  of  the  word 
encouraged  to  us 
provided  by  the 
substituting  the 


To  illustrate,  i 
have  its  usual  it 
attention  to  soir 
easily  found  in 
the  use  of  money 


There  are  several  kinds  of  inference  contexts.  The  most  difficult 
are  those  which  do  not  have  obvious  dues.  For  these,  there  iare 
no  general  principles  which  the  instructor  may  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  student.  Instead,  the  student  should  be  urgled  to 
read  the  material  more  attentively  looking  for  meanings  which  are 
apt  to  be  hidden. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  inference  contexts  that  contain  clues 
of  which  students  should  be  made  aware.  Among  these  are  parallel 
sentence  structure,  repetition  of  key  words,  restatement  in 
different  words,  connecting  words,  and  words  indicating  a contrast. 
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INTRODUCING  VOCABULARY 


In  using  a selection  for  teaching  skills  necessary  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  content  area  materials,  special  or  technical  vocabulary 
should  be  chosen  and  presented  to  the  students  BEFORE  the  selection 
is  read  or  studied. 

For  example.  Exercise  VI,  which  deals  with  a topic  in  social  studies, 
presents  the  fol lowing  words  and  phrases  which  may  prove  difficult 
for  many  of  the  students.  Some  of  the  words  are  difficult  because 
they  are  technical  words  used  specifically  in  social  studies,  and 
others,  although  they  appear  to  be  common  words,  have  a special  meaning 
when  us  ed~7n~ff  social  ^studies - context. 


Technical  words  Common  words  with  special  meanings 


investment 
finance 
economies 
bond  issue 
revenue  bonds 


capital 
bonds 
notes 
pri ncipal 
interest 


Each  of  the  words  chosen  should  be  discussed,  and  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  context' clues  to  obtain  meanings.  The  meanings 
provided  by  the  students  can  be  verified  by  group  discussion,  by 
substituting  the  meaning  for  the  words,  or  by  using  a dictionary. 

To  illustrate,  interest,  in  this  context  of  this  Exercise,  does  not 
have  its  usual  meaning  of  a feeling  that  accompanies  special 
attention  to  some  object  or  event.  Its  meaning,  however,  can  be 
easily  found  in  a directly  stated  context  clue,  i.e.,  The  charges  for 
the  use  of  money  borrowed. 
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GENERAL  VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


Note 


As  cannon  prefixes  are  assumed  to  be 
mastered  by  one  having  a fifth  grade 
reading  level,  lessons  for  teaching 
them  have  not  been  presented  in  this 
general  vocabulary  development  sec- 
tion. It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
meanings  of  these  prefixes  have  been 
acquired.  A test  on  prefixes  (V2)  has 
-been  provided- ..for— this-pur pose,- - If. — 
the  test  results  reveal  weaknesses  in 
this  area,  lessons  to  teach  the  more 
common  prefixes  will  need  to  be 
developed  as  the  knowledge  of  these 
is  assumed  in  the  context  area 
sections. 


To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  these 
lessons,  the  following  list  of  common 
roots  and  examples  of  their  use  may 
prove  hel pf ul . 


Ma&teA  Rooti 


Root 

Meani ng 

Latin 

-aud-,  -audit- 

hear 

-ben-,  -bene- 

well,  good 

-capit- 

head 

-cogn- 

know 

-duc-,  -duct- 

lead 

-fac-,  -fact-, 

do,  make 

-feet-,  -fic- 

-jud- 

judge 

-man-,  -manu- 

hand 

-mor-,  -mort- 

die,  death 

-scrib-,  -script- 

write 

Greek 

-anthrop- 

man 

-auto- 

self 

-b.i  o- 

1 i fe 

-chron- 

time 

-graph- 

write,  writing 

-hydr- 

water 

-neo- 

new 

-pan- 

all , entire 

-poly- 

many 

F 21 


MASTER  ROOTS 


! 


Mcu-teA  Roots 


Root 

Meaning 

Exampl  es 

Latin 

* i 
! 

-aud-,  -audit- 

hear 

audible,  auditorium 

-beny,  -bene- 

well , good 

benefit,  benediction  j 

-capit- 

head 

1 

capital,  decapitate  | 

-cogn- 

know 

recpgnize,  cognizant  j 

-duc- , -duct- 

lead 

educate,  conductor 

i 

-fac- , -fact-, 

do,  make 

j 

facile,  manufacture,  defective. 

-feet-,  -fic- 

efficient  ! 

1 

-jud- 

judge 

prejudice,  adjudicate  1 

-man-,  -manu- 

hand 

! 

manicure,  manual  | 

i 

-mor- , -mort- 

die,  death 

mortuary,  immortal 

-scrib-,  -script- 

write 

inscribe,  proscribe,  manuscript 

Greek 

; 

-anthrop- 

man 

anthropology,  misanthropic 

-auto- 

self 

automatic,  autonomy 

.[jj  Q 

1 1 fp 

hi nl fifiv . an t.ohiflQranh v 

l 1 1 

vivrU^ji  OUirt/irtvyiwpiijr 

-chron- 

time 

chronometer,  synchronize 

-graph- 

write,  writing 

orthography,  geography 

-hydr- 

water 

hydrogen,  dehydrate  •[ 

-neo- 

new 

neologism,  neolithic 

-pan- 

all , entire 

panorama,  pandemonium 

-poly- 

many 

polygon,  polygamy 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


Instructional  Rationale 

Instructional  Objectives 

Identifying  directly  stated 
definitions  will  give  the  reader 
clues  to  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar 
words. 

Given  a number  of  sample  sentence 
pick  out  the  verb  "to  be,"  and  th 
meaning  of  the  italicized  or  unf 

Definitions  within  the  context  fcre 

• — Example: 

more  readily  recognized  than  other 
context  clues.  The  unfamiliar  word 

• An  escarpment  is  a cliff-like  r 

and  its  definition  are  usually  linked 
by  some  form  of  the  verb  "to  be"  or 
by  an  expression  like  "is  called." 

1 

n 

Example: 

» The  chest  cavity  and  the  abdomi 
partition  called  the  diaphragm. 

In  order  to  study  the  plants,  he 
needed  a microscope.  A microscope 
is  a small  instrument  that  makes  small 
objects  look  larger. 

Given  several  reading  passages  of 
will  be  able  to  choose  those  unfa 
context  by  directly  stated  defini 

Instructor's  note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


For  pretesting 

For  students  with  marginal  reaclii 

For.  reinforcing  instruction 

For  students  who  are  advanced  rei 

For  individualizing  instruction 
Qnd/or  for  home  study 

For  students  who  speak  English  aj 

For  posttesting 

For  students  who  are  members  of  < 

iMtAuattonaZ  ObjecttveA 


Given  a number  of  sample  sentences  all  containing  definitions,  the  student  will 
pick  out  the  verb  "to  be,"  and  then  state  the  definition  which  follows  it  as  the 
meaning  of  the  italicized  or  unfamiliar  word. 

Example:  * 

• An  escarpment  is  a cl  iff- like  ridge  of  land. 

• The  chest  cavity  and  the  abdominal  cavity  are  separated  by  a tough  muscular 
partition  called  the  diaphragm. 


Given  several  reading  passages  of  the  type  found' on  the  next  page,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  choose  those  unfamiliar  words  whose  meanings  are  revealed  in  the 
context  by  directly  stated  definitions  and  to  state  the  meaning  for  each. 


] 
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Foa  AtudentA  who  Apeak  Engtt&h  cu>  a Aecond  language 


Fos l AtudentA  who  oJie  membeAA  a Apeci^ic  minofuty  gaoup 
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ImtAuctionaJi  Model, 


DETERMINING  MEAN! 


Have  students  read  Exercise  S9  which  contains  examples  of  directly  stated  definitions. 
Ask:  i 

i . 

1.  What  are  the  unfamiliar  words  whose  meanings  are  directly  stated  by  a-deflnition? 

2.  How  Is  this  context  clue  recognized  as  a definition? 

3.  State  the  meaning  of  each  word  you  choose. 


When  food  is  swallowed,  it  passes  down  the  esophagus. 
The  esophagus  is  the  tube  leading  from  the  throat  to 
the  stomach.  Food  Is  pushed  along  as  circular  fibers 
of  muscle  tissue  in  the  esophagus  wall  contract. 


Esophagus  Is  the  unfamiliar 
word.  Is  Is  the  Identifying 
clue.  It  is  a linking  verb. 

The  tube  leading  from  the 
throat  to  the  stomach  Is  the 
directly  stated  definition. 


There  are  two  parts  of  the  body  cavity  In  man  and  other 
mammals.  There  is  the  chest  cavity  and,  below  It,  the 
abdominal  cavity.  These,  two  parts  of  the  boc|y  are 
separated  by  a tough,  muscular  partition  called  the 
diaphragm.  The  digestive  organs  are  located  In  the 
abdominal  cavity. 


Diaphragm  Is  the  unfamiliar 
word.  Called  Is  the 
Identifying  clue.  A tough 
muscular  partition  separating 
the  two  parts  is  the  directly 
stated  definition. 


Note:  The  definition  may 

precede  the  unfamiliar  term. 

_ . _ .r 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  DIRECTLY  STATED  BY  DEFINITIONS 


EvaZuuvtLcn 


rich  contains  examples  of  directly  stated  definitions. 

ds  whose  meanings  are  directly  stated  by  a definition? 
cognized  as  a definition? 
ord  you  choose. 

: ■/-  ! 


Determine  if  the  student  is: 

• Consistently  choosing  the 
linking  verb  or  other  words 
which  are  clues  to  directly 
stated  definitions 

• Able  to  state  the  meaning 
revealed  by  the  clue 


down  the  esophagus. 
from  the  throat  to 
q as  circular  fibers 
wall  contract. 


avlty  In  man  and  other 
,ty  and,  below  it,  the 
of  the  bo4y  are 
rtltlon  called  the 
are  located  in  the 


Esophagus  is  the  unfamiliar 
word.  Is  is  the  identifying 
clue.  It  is  a linking  verb. 
The  tube  leading  from  the 
throat  to  the  stomach  Is  the 
directly  stated  definition. 


Diaphragm  is 
word.  Called 
Identifying  clui 
muscular  parti ti* 
the  two  parts  is 


unf ami  liar 
the 

A tough 
separating 
e directly 


stated  definition. 

Note:  The  deflni  t1on\may 
precede  the  unfanriliar\term. 


r 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


In&ttoctionaJL  Ratio  note 


In&tAuctional  Objective A 


Identifying  directly  stated  examples 
will  give  the  reader  clues  to  the 
meanings  of  unfamiliar  words. 

These  clues  are  readily  Identified 
in  context.  They  are  usually 
preceded  by  some  kind  of  signal 
word  which  Indicates  that  an  example 
Is  to  follow.  Such  words  would  be: 

such  ae 
euah 
like 

for  example 
especially 
other 

thie  or  those  (foliated  by  a synonym) 
the  way 

in  the  way  that 
Example: 

Boys  on  the  average  consistently  do 
better  on  the  test  items  Involving 
meohanioal  reasoning , such  as 
matching  tools  with  tasks  and 
determining  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  power  through  a series  of  gears. 


Given  a series  of  sentences  all  a 
student  will  underline  the  signal 
verbalize  in  their  own  words  a me 

Example: 

Conifers t such  as  the  pine  tree, 
in  winter. 


Given  several  reading  passages,  1 
clues  which  are  directly  stated  « 
meanings  for  the  unfamiliar  words 

Exampl e: 

To  obtain  financing  .funds  to  buT 
new  streets^afid  sewer  systems,  c- 
sources  of  investment,  by  issuing 
in  agreed-upon  installments.  Th' 
revenue  bonds. 


i, 


Instructional  Objectives 


Given  a series  of  sentences  all  of  which  contain  directly  stated  examples,  the 
student  will  underline  the  signal  words  and  from  the  examples,  be  able  to 
verbal izfe  in  their  own  words  a meaning  for  the  unfamiliar  word. 

Example: 

< Conifers,  such  as  the  pine  tree,  balsam,  and  the  spruce, do  not  lose  their  needles 
in  winter. 


Given  several  reading- passages,  the  student  will  be  able  to  locate  those  context 
clues  which  are  directly  stated  examples.  From  the  use  of  these  he  will  give 
meanings  for  the  unfamiliar  words. 

Example: 

tl 

To  obtain  financing  funds  to.  build  expensive  facilities,  like  city  halls,  libraries 
new  streets  and  sewer  systems,  cities  frequently  borrow  capital  from  private 
sources  of  investment,  by  issuing  bonds  or  notes  promising  to  pay  back  the  money 
in  agreed-upon  installments.  This  kind  of  financing  is  called  a bond  issue  or 
revenue  bonds.  


DETERMINING  MEAN] 


Jn6tAu.ctA.onal  M odeJt 


Have  the  students  select  the  word  whose 
meaning  is  directly  stated  by  examples. 

Ask: 

What  word  is  the  key  that  indicates  the 
meaning  Is  to  be  revealed  by  examples? 

What  examples  reveal  the  meaning  of 
conifer s? 

In  you  own  words,  give  the  meaning-of  the  - 
word  coni  fere.  >; 


Conifers  is  the  unfamiliar  word. 


Such  as  is  the  signal  phrase. 

Pine  trees,  balsam,  and  spruce 
are  examples  of  conifers. 

Trees  that  do  not  lose -thei  r - --  - 

needles. 


After  the  students  have  read  Exercise  VI,  ask  questions  similar  to  the  following: 


What  words  have  their  meanings  revealed  by 
examples? 

What  word  serves  as  a clue  for  the  examples? 

What  are  the  examples  that  reveal  the 
meaning  of  facilities ? 

In  your  own  words  give  the  meaning  of 
the  word  facilities. 

What  Is  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  bond 
issue ? 


What  are  bond  issues  or  revenue  bonds ? 


Fad  lities 


Like 

City  halls,  libraries,  new  streets, 
and  sewer  systems 


Is  called  Is  a clue  for  a definition, 
this  kind  of  finandng  refers  to  what 
— hasbeendesrribedin  the  previous 
sentence. 

Bonds  or  notes  promising  to  pay  back 
money  in  agreed-upon  installments. 


DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  DIRECTLY  STATED  BY  EXAMPLES 


« 

Evaluation 


rd  whose 
xamples. 

Conifers  is  the  un f ami  1 i ar  word. 

Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Locate  those  words  which  have 
meanings  directly  stated  by 
examples 

i cates  the 

Such  as  is  the  signal  phrase. 

examples? 

• Locate  the  signal  word  which 

indicates  examples  as  clues  to 

ing  of 

Pine  trees,  balsam,  and  spruce 

meanl  ng 

are  examples  of  conifers. 

• Determine  the  meaning  of  the 

aning  of  the- 

Trees -t:hat_do -not- lose  their 

unfamiliar  word  through  the 

needles . 

directly  stated  examples 

ercise  VI,  ask  questions  similar  to  the  following:.  Determine  if  the  student  can: 

' k #;  * 

s revealed  by  Facilities  • Locate  signal  words  that 

indicate,  that  what  follows 
“ t win  reveal  the  meaning  of 

r the  examples?  Like  an  unfamiliar  word 


veal  the 
aning  of 


City  halls , libraries , new  streets , 
and  sewer  systems 


Determine  the  meanings  of  words 
through  directly  stated  examples 
and/or  definitions 


ng  of  bond  Is  called  is  a cl.ue  for  a definition, 

this  kind  of  financing  refers  to  what 

— 

, sentence. 

ue  bonds'!  Bonds  or  notes  promising  to  pay  back 

money  in  agreed-upori  installments. 


'.IerIc 
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l/OCABULARy  DEVELOPMENT 


InsViuctionaZ  RationaZe 

t 

Identifying  directly  stated  modifiers 
will  give  the  reader  clues  to  the 
meaning  of  unfamiliar  words. 

Modifiers  that  are  clues  to  meaning 
can  be  recognized  by  a relative 
pronoun  and/or  a linking  verb  in 
some  form  which  introduces  the 
modifying  words,  phrase,  or  clause. 

Example: 

Hyperthyroidism,  which  is  marked  by 
an  increased  rate  of  oxidation  and 
body  temperature.  Is  caused  by 
overactivity  of  the  thyroid  gland. 


In&tAuctionaZ  Objectives 


Given  sentences  on  the  board,  the  stu 
and/or  linking  verb,  state  the  meanin 

Examples: 

1.  The  safari,  marching  on  its  explo 
the  ability  of  the  natives  to  car 


2.  All  mammals  possess  some  form  of  < 
oxygen  to  and  waste  from  all  part! 


/ 


Given  a passage  similar  to  the  excerp 
meanings  of  unfamiliar  words ‘by  using 

Example r~ - . 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  mu 
heredity,  Ts^exposure  to  high-energy 
radiation  from  radioactive  elements  nv 
produced  experimentally  by  exposure  t 
ultraviolet  light. 


8 


I 


■aim 


■ 


Jnitfinctional  Objectives 


Given  sentences  on  the  board,  the  student  will,  after  locating  tfie  relative  pronoun 
and/or  linking  verb,  state  the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  word. 

Examples:  j 

1.  The  safari,  marching  on  its  exploratory  route  through  the  jdngle,  depended  upon 
the  ability  of  the  natives  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  equipment  for  long  distances 


2.  All  mammals  possess  some  form  of  circulatory  system  which  carries  nutrients  and 
oxygen  to  and  waste  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  0 


Given  a passage  similar  to  the  excerpt  below,  the  student  will  be  able  to  give  the 
meanings  of  uh f ami 1 iar  words  by  using  directly  stated  modifiers  as  clues. 

fxampTei — — 1 — ; — : 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  mutations,  which  are  sudden  variations  In 
heredity,  is  exposure  to  high-energy  radiation.  Cosmic  rays  from  outer  space  and 
radiation  from  radioactive  elements  may  cause  natural  mutations.  They  can  also  be 
produced  experimentally  by  exposure  to  X-rays,  gamma  rays,  beta  particles,  and 
ultraviolet  light. 


DETERMINING 


MEANINGS 


Wl 


hutAuctional  M odeJL 


Place  the  two  sentences  given  in  Instructional  Objectives  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the 
students  study  the  sentences. 


Ask: 


In  the  first  sentence  choose  the  word  whose  meaning 
is  revealed  by  modifiers. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  safari? 


In  your  own  words,  using  the  clue  of  the  modifiers, 
explain  what  safari  means. 

In  the  second  sentence,  choose  the  word(s)  whose 
meaning  is  revealed  by  modifiers. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  circulatory  system? 


Using  the  clue  which  identifies  the  modifier 
containing  the  meaning  of  circulatory  system, 
read-the  clause  and  in  your  own  words  explain 
what  a circulatory  system  is. 


Have  the  students  skim  Exercise  S6. 


Ask: 

— What-ls-  the-meantng-of- 


Safari 


Marching  introduces  the 
modifying  phrase  which 
gives  meaning. 


An  expedition 


circulatory  system 


which  is  the  relative 
pronoun  introducing  the 
clause  which  gives  meaning 

a network  carrying 


Sudden  variations  irt 
heredity 


What  clue  to  this  meaning  was  given? 


The  modifying  clause  which 
begins  with  which  are. 


I 

i 


t . 


\ 


:ruct1onal  Objectives 

)rd  whose  meaning 

safari ? 

jf  the  modi  fiers  , 
word(s)  whose 
circulatory  system? 

i modifier 
jry  system, 
rds  explain 

tations ? 

n? 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  DIRECT LV  STATEV  BV  MODIFIERS 


on  the  chalkboard. 


Have  the 


Safari 


Marching  introduces  the 
modifying  phrase  which 
gives  meaning. 

An  expedition. . . . 


Evaluation 

! 

Determine  If  the  student  can: 

* Locate  those  words  which  have 
meanings  directly  stated  through 
modifiers 

' Locate  the  signal  words  which 
precede  these  modifiers 

• Give  meanings  of  unfamiliar 
words 


circulatory  system 


which  Is  the  relative 
pronoun  Introducing  the 
clause  which  gives  meaning 

a network  carrying 


Determine  If  the  student  can 
understand  the  meanings  of  un- 
familiar words  by  locating  and 
using  directly  stated  modifiers 
Sudden  variations  in  In  the  context 

heredity 

The  modifying  clause  which 
begins  with  which  are. 


9 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


InstAuetionat  Rationale. 


InAtAjuctionaJt  Objective* 


Identifying  restatements  as  context 
clues  will  aid  the  reader  In  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words.  These  restatements  are  often 
made  obvious  by  signal  words  or 
mechanical  devices. 

These  restatements,  often  supplied 
In  the  form  of  apposltlves,  are 
made  obvious  by  signal  words  or 
punctuation. 

Example! 

A scientist  approaches  a problem  by 
first  stating  an  hypothesis,  a sort 
of  scientific  hunch. 

It  may  also  be  a restatement  preceded  by 
such  signal  words  as: 

in  other  words  that  is  to  say 

that  is  called 

Exampl  e : 

After  World  War  II,  the  draft  was 
dropped;  however,  within  3 years 
It  was  reinstated;  that  Is,  It  was  put 
In  force  once  again. 

Mechanical  devices  are  comnonly  used 
In  this  type  of  context  clue.  Among 
these  are  punctuation.  Italics, 
parentheses,  dashes,  and  typography. 

Exampl  e : 

He  needs  to  acquire  self-discipline- 
patience,  self-control,  concentration, 
and  singleness  of  purpose. 


Given  sample  sentences  containing  the 
the  student  will  Identify  the  clue  In 
from  the  clues,  he  will  be  able*  to  giv 

Examples : 

• Palytiology , the  study  of  fossil  poll 
and  life  In  prehistoric  times. 

• A oadenoe,  which  Is  a full  pause  at 
by  a period. 

• The  judge-described  the  young  man 
every  legally  constituted  authority. 


Given  several  reading  passages  of  the 
identify  directly  given  restatements. 

Example: 

When  heat  Is  put  Into  a body,  the  mole 
this  manner  heat  .energy  Is  converted  i 
of  molecules  caused  by  heat  Is  dieorde 
The  molecules  move  In  all  directions, 
second. 


✓ 


r 36 


Instructional  Objectives 


Given  sample  sentences  containing  the  various  directly  stated  context  clues  taught, 
the  student  will  Identify  the  clue  In  each,  stating  the  kind  of  clue  It  Is.  Then, 
from  the  clues,  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  words. 

Exampl es: 

• Palynology , the  study  of  fossil  pollens,  reveals  Information  about  the  climate 
and  life  In  prehistoric  times. 

• A oadenoe,  which  Is  a full  pause  at  the  end  of  a phrase,  Is  frequently  punctuated 
by  a period. 

• The  judge  described  the  young  man  as  being  extremely  reoaldtrant t 1 .e. , he  defied 
every  legally  constituted  authority. 


Given  several  reading  passages  of  the  type  found  below,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
Identify  directly  given  restatements. 

Example: 

. When  heat  Is  put  Into  a botjy,  the  molecules  of  the  material  move  more  rapidly.  In 
this  manner  heat  energy  Is  converted  Into  kinetic  energy  of  motion.  This  motion 
of  molecules  caused  by  heat  is  dieorderad , that  is,  It  lacks  direction  of  any  kind. 
The  molecules  move  In  all  directions,  banging  Into  each  other  millions  of  times  a 
second. 


/ 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  A 


In&tAuctconal  M od&t 


Eu 


Put  the  three  example  sentences  given  under  Instructional  Objectives  on  the  board. 


Each  of  these  sentences 
contains  a different  type 
of  clue  In  a context  where 
meanings  are  directly  stated. 
For  each  sentence*  Identify 
the  clue, telling  the  kind 
of  clue  It  Is,  and  give  the 
meaning  of  the  Italicized 
word. 


The  clue  to  the  meaning  of  palynology  Is  a restatement 
In  the  form  of  an  apposltlve.  Palynology  means  a study 
of  fossil  pollens. 

Vhidh  ie  Is  the  clue  Introducing  a modifying  clause. 
Cadence  means  a full  pause  at  the  end  of  a phrase. 

a 

T.e.  Is  the  cTuei  Introducing  a clause  that  further  de- 
fines, by  restatement,  the  meaning  of  recalcitrant. 


Have  the  students  skim  Exercise  S8. 

Ask: 

* What  are  the  signal  words  That  is  are  the  signal  words  Indicating  that  the 

that  Indicate  the  context  meaning  ts  revealed  by  a restatement, 

clue  that  reveals  the 
meaning  of  the  unfamiliar 
word? 

What  does  disordered  mean  A lack  of  direction,  moving  in  all  directions 

In  this  context? 


t 


gr 


7 


l 


) 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  DIRECTLY  STATED  BY  RESTATEMENTS 


Evaluation 


;r  Instructional  Objectives  on  the  board. 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 


> to  the  meaning  of  palynology  Is  a restatement 
form  of  an  apposltlve.  Palynology  means  a study 
il  pollens. 

i Is  the  clue  Introducing  a modifying  clause, 
means  a full  pause  at  the  end  of  a phrase. 

the  clue  Introducing  a clause  that  further  de- 
>y  restatement,  the  meaning  of  recalcitrant. 


• Identify  the  various  types  of 
clues  which  Indicate  directly 
stated  meanings  for  unfamiliar 
words 

• Give  meanings  for  these 
unfamiliar  words 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 

• Locate  signal  words  Indicating 
that  a restatement  follows  to 

are  the  signal  words  Indicating  that  the  reveal  the  meaning  of  an 

Is  revealed  by  a restatement.  unfamiliar  word 

• Determine  the  meaning  of  the 
unfamiliar  word  through  the 
restatement 

f direction t moving  in  all  direatione 
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VOCABULARY  VEVELOPMENT 


Instructional  Rationale. 


Instructional  Objective 


Identifying  context  clues  which  are 
implied  through  the  use  of  the  rep- 
etition of  key  words  will  aid  the 
reader  In  determining  the  meanings 
of  unfamiliar  words. 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  i 
repetition  of  a key  word  which  Is 
relationship  he  will  infer  the  me. 


This  clue  makes  use  of  a key  word 
which  Is  associated  with  the  un- 
familiar word  and  repeats  the  same 
word  within  the  context  from  which 
the  reader  may  Infer  meaning. 


These  birds  thrive  In  a region 
regions,  farms  consist  of  smal 
ductlon  of  corn  and  other  grail 
pasture  grasses,  and  still  oth< 
hardwood  timber. 


Example: 


His  assignments  are  always  extremely 
hazardous.  Last  week  he  was  assigned 
to  detect  the  hidden  land  mines;  this 
week  his  assignment  Is  to  lead  a 
patrol  behind  the  energy  lines. 


Instructor* a note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


For  pretesting 


For  students  with  marginal  readii 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  rec 


• t 
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Instructional  Objective. 


:h  are 
rep- 
the 
ings 


ord 

n- 

same 


hlch 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpt  below,  the  student  will  Identify  the 
repetition  of  a keyword  which  Is  associated  with  an  unfamiliar  word.  From  this 
relationship  he  will  Infer  the  meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  word. 

These  birds  thrive  In  a region  of  diversified  land  use.  In  certain 
regions,  farms  consist  of  small  fields,,  some  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  other  grain  crops,  others  seeded  to  permanent 
pasture* grasses,  and  still  other  areas  allowed  to  remain  In  native 
hardwood  timber. 


remely 
sslgned 
s;  this 
a 


supplement  the  development  ofi  the  skill  oh 


/ 

F or  students  with  marginal  reading  ability 


For  students  who  are  advanced  readers 


PETERMIN1NG  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  IMPLI 


Instructional  Model 


Evaluate 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  S7. 


Ask: 

Does  the  sentence  containing 
the  word  diversified  reveal 
Its  meaning? 

Is  there  any  link  between 
this  sentence  and  the  one 
following  It? 

How  does  this  key  word  help 
to  obtain  a meaning  for 
diversified? 

From  the  context,  how  would 
you  define  diversified? 


No 


They  both  contain  the  word  region.  It  Is  the 
key  word  that  is  repeated. 

By  seeing  region  again  In  the  following  sentence 
the  reader  can  assume  that  the  same  Idea  Is  being 
discussed. 


Deter 

• Ide 
wit 
Is 

• Obt 
unf 
fro 


F ok  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


For  in 
and/ 


i 


F ok  students  who  are  members  o£  a specific  minority  group 


For  pc 


I 


\ 


DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  IMPLIED  BY  REPETITION  OF  KEY  WORDS 

- m 

Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  a key  word  associated 

with  the  unfamiliar  word  which  v 

is  repeated  j 

• Obtain  the  meaning  for  the  I 

. unfamiliar  word  by  inference 

h contain  the  word  region.  It  is  the  from  the  use  of  the  key  word 

that  is  repeated. 


g region  again  in  the  following  sentence 
er  can  assume  that  the  same  idea  is  being 
d. 


tige 


Ton.  individualizing  instruction 
and/ o/t  home.  study 


lity  gA oup 


F ok  posttesting 


— CL 
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VOemLAKV  DEVELOPMENT 


Instructional  Rationale 


Identifying  connecting  words  as, 
clues  In  a context  where  meaning 
Is  Implied  will  aid  the  reader  In 
determining  the  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  words. 

Such  connecting  words  as  however, 
yet,  therefore,  and  similarly  often 
link  unfamiliar  words  to  the  Implied 
meaning  contained  within  the  context. 


Instructional  Obje.cti.ve. 


Given  a selection  similar  to  th 
connecting  word  which  serves  as 
meaning. 

Qualls  are  primarily  gnxnivc 
the  seeds  of  various  grasses 
diet.  During  the  sunnier,  In 
are  taken  In  considerable  qu 
mulberry,  blackberry,  cherry 
winter  the  birds  feed  almost 


Instructor1  a note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


F ok  pretesting 


For  students  tooth  marginal  rea 


I For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  to ho  are  advanced 


14 
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ImtAucXionat  Objective. 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpt  below,  the  students  will  Identify  a 
g connecting  word  which  serves  as  a link  between  an  unfamiliar  word  and  Its  Implied 

in  meaning. 

Qualls  are  primarily  granivoroua  In  their  feeding  habits;  therefore, 
the  seeds  of  various  grasses  and  legumes  comprise  the  bulk  of  their 
p,  diet.  During  the  sunmer,  Insects,  mostly  beetles  and  grasshoppers, 

ften  are  taken  In  considerable  quantity  along  with  soft  fruits,  such  as 

}11ed  mulberry,  blackberry,  cherry,  dogwood,  and  sassafras.  In  fall  and 

itext.  winter  the  birds  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  seeds. 


uppteimnt  the  development  o^  the  &kitl 


Fo/i  6tudentA  with  marginal  /Leading  ability 


Fo/l  6tudent&  who  a/ie  advanced  /teadesu 


DETERMINING  MEANINGS  W 


JnA&iuctional  M odel 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  S7. 


Ask: 

Does  the  first  part  of  the  first 
sentence  reveal  the  meaning  of  » 

granivoroua  ? 

No 

Is  there  a connecting  word  between 
the  parts  of  the  sentence? 

Yes,  the  connecting  word  Is  therefore. 

What  does  the  word  therefore 
Indicate? 

It  indicates  a relationship  between  both 
parts  of  the  sentence. 

Can  the  meaning  of  granivoroua  In 
the  first  part  be  Inferred  by  the 
context  of  the  second  part? 

Yes,  the  second  part  mentions  that  seeds 
comprise  the  bulk  of  their  diett  which  is 
obviously  related  to  their  feeding  habits 
being  primarily  granivoroua.  The  remainder 
of  the  excerpt  reveals  the  meaning  of 
primarily  granivoroua  by  restatement. 

foti  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngtiAh  aA  a Aecond  language 
Foa  AtudentA  who  aae  member  a Ape cilia  minority  gftoup 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  IMPIIEP  8V  CONNECTING  W0RPS 


Eva/cuit-tcn 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  connecting  words  as 
clues  In  a content  In  which 
the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar 
word  may  be  Implied 

• Infer  the  meaning  of  the 

> the  connecting  word  is  there  fere.  unfamiliar  word 

indicates  a relationship  between  both 
ts  of  the  sentence. 

, the  second  part  mentions  that  pee  dr 

~ri.ee  the  tulh  rf  their  -tiet , ^whi ch  is 
lously  related  to  their  feeding  habits 
ng  prir'^ri  i!>  ; p zr.  “ i.v* v . The  remainder 
the  excerpt  reveals  the  meaning  of 
xri  iu  cir.zr.i"  ~r~  jp  by  restatement. 


r.gudgc 


Fei  cnd4.v<diMt(iz<ng  ini  tfuic&cc  n 
and'ofi  <<ol  here  Atudu 


iic’Litu  a lour 


Fet  posttesting 
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VOCABULARY  VEOELOPUCNT 


InAViucUcnal  Rationale 

Instructional  Objective 

Identifying  context  clues  which  are 
Implied  through  the  use  of  parallel 
sentence  structure  will  aid  the 
reader  In  determining  the  meaning 

Given  sentences  fron  a selection  which 
the  student  will  identify  parallel  sen l 
neanlng  of  unfamiliar  words. 

of  unfamiliar  words. 

Example: 

This  clue  makes  use  of  Identical 
sentence  patterns.  Certain  parts 
of  speech  In  the  part  of  the  sentence 
revealing  the  meaning  will  be  similar 
to  that  part  containing  the  unfamiliar 
word.  This  establishes  connection 
between  the  two.  from  which  the 
reader  may  Infer  meaning. 

The  lawyer  considered  his  opponent's  li 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  so  trivial , the 

VOCABULARY  VtVELOPUEHT 

0 

Instructional  Rationale 

Instructional  Objective 

Identifying  restatements  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  thoughts  as 
clues  from  which  meaning  may  be 
inferred  will  aid  the  reader  in 

Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excert 
ments  of  meanings  for  unfamiliar  words 
the  relationship  between  the  restatemei 

determining  the  meaning  of 
unfamil  iar  words . 

The  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar 
word  may  be  clarified  by  a 
restatement  of  the  concept. 
Occasionally  this  *vpe  of 
clue  may  be  found  to  precede 
the  unfami  liar  word. 

Food  Is  stored  In  a pear-shaped  must 
& whole  meal  could  not  be  eaten  at  < 
contains  a multitude  of  tiny  glands 
liquid  called  gastric  juice  which  r 

47 

l 

t 

In&Viuctionctf.  ObjtcXxve 


Given  sentences  from  a selection  which  contains  Inference  clues  to  word  meaning, 
the  student  will  identify  parallel  sentence  structures  as  clues  revealing  the 
meaning  of  unfamiliar  words. 

Example: 

The  lawyer  considered  his  opponent's  last  argument.  It  was  very  petty.  As  a 
natter  of  fact,  it  was  so  trivial,  the  lawyer  knew  he  had  no  reason  to  worry. 


In&tnuctional  Objective. 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpt  below,  the  student  will  identify  restate 
ments  of  meanings  for  unfamiliar  words,  and  will  be  able  to  infer  meaning  through 
the  relationship  between  the  restatement  and  the  unfamiliar  word. 

Food  is  stored  in  a pear-shaped  muscular  sac.  Without  the  stcmach 
a whole  meal  could  not  be  eaten  at  one  sitting.  The  stomach  lining 
contains  a multitude  of  tiny  glands  which  pour  out  a clear  yellow 
liquid  called  gastric  juice  which  mixes  with  the  stored  food. 


O 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  IHf 


Instructional  '(odd 


Place  on  the  board  the  sentences  under  Instructional  Objective. 
Have  the  students  read  the  sentences. 


Ask: 

What  similarities  can  be 
found  between  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence 
containing  trivial  and 
the  precedinq  sentence? 

What  meaning  for  trivial 
can  be  inferred  from  the 
sentence  that  precedes  it? 


Doth  sentences  contain  in  consecutive  order  the 
pronoun  it,  a linking  verb,  and  an  adverb. 


It  \:ae  ivrs/  potty  qives  the  Impression  of  not  being 
important.'  The  oarallel  sentence  structure  is  a clue 
to  the  repetition  of  the  idea  cf  unimportance. 


PETE  W INI  MS  MEANT* 


Instructional  M odd 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  S9. 


Have  the  students: 

Consider  etcnach  as  the 
unfamiliar  word 

See  if  the  sentence  con- 
taining etcnach  reveals 
its  meaning 

Locate  a statement  in 
the  context  which  appears 
to  contain  the  meanlnq  of 

etcnach 


It  doesn’t. 


Although  the  first  sentence  does  not  contain  the 
word  etcnach,  there  anoears  to  be  a relationship 
between  what  it  describes  and  what  Is  being  said 
about  etcnach  in  the  next  two  sentences. 


PETFRMIMING  ME  AMI MGS  WHICH  ARE  IMPLIED  8V  PARALLEL  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 


EvaEuotion 


< struct lonal  Objective.  Determine  If  the  student  can 

make  Inferences  about  word  mean- 
ings when  clues  are  provided 
through  the  use  of  parallel 
sentence  structure 


entences  contain  In  consecutive  order  the 
in  it,  a Unking  verb,  and  an  adverb. 


rry  petty  gives  the  impression  of  not  being 
int.  The  parallel  sentence  structure  Is  a clue 
repetition  of  the  Idea  cf  unimportance. 


DETEWIMIMG  ME  AMI  MGS  WHICH  ARE  IMPLIED  8V  RESTATEMEMTS 


Evaluation 


Determine  If  the  student  can 
make  Inferences  about  the  mean- 
ings of  unfamiliar  words  by 
Identifying  restatements  of  the 

— •—  concept  In  other  sentences 

either  preceding  or  following 
the  sentence  containing  the 

sn't.  word 


nh  the  first  sentence  does  not  contain  the 
•■mack,  there  arrears  to  be  a relationship 
n what  It  describes  and  what  Is  being  said 
’tmadh  In  the  next  two  sentences. 

erJc  49  50 
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VOCABULARY  ENVELOPMENT 


Instructional  Rationale 


Instructional  Objective 


Identifying  the  use  of  antonyms  or 
contrast  as  context  cluet  will  aid 
the  reader  In  determining  the  mean- 
ing o unfamiliar  words. 

Through  the  use  of  words  or  phrases 
that  are  the  opposites  of  unfamiliar 
words,  the  reader  Is  assisted  In  his 
attempts  to  Infer  meaning.  Linking 
or  Introductory  words  are  frequently 
present  with  this  type  of  clue.  They 
are  such  expressions  as: 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpts  beT 
antonym  or  a situation  of  contrast  which  serv 
the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word  may  be  Infe 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  only  about  energy  1 
chemical  energy  which  Is  associated  with  m 
energy  called  radiant  energy. 


unlike 

rather  than 
instead  of 

Example: 

Unlike  her  sister  *rt»0  was  ehy  and 
timid,  Jane  was  extremely  audacious. 


Until  1860,  the  principal  use  for  petr 

of  patent  medicines,  not  In  lighting  or  th 
Anthracite  coal  was  too  hard  to  bum  In  th 
by  the  colonists.  Bituminous  coal  had  not 
In  Iron  making. 


Instructor’s  note  otf  materials  to  supplement  the  development  0|$  the  skill  of 


For  pretesting 


For  students  with  marginal  reading  ability 

% 


Fo*  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  readers 


For  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  for  heme  study 


For  students  who  speak  English  as  a second 


For  posttesting 


For  students  uhc  are  members  of  a specific 


9 
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I nAtluctional  Objective. 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpts  below,  the  students  will  Identify  an 
antonym  or  a situation  of  contrast  which  serves  as  a clue  In  a context  from  which 
the  meaning  of  an  cn/aml liar  word  may  be  Inferred. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  only  about  energy  in  objects.  In  contrast  to 
chemical  energy  which  Is  associated  with  matter,  there  exists  an 
energy  called  radiant  energy. 


Until  1860,  the  principal  use  for  petroleum  was  In  the  manufacture 

of  patent  medicines,  not  In  lighting  or  the  production  of  p«*er. 
Anthracite  coal  was  too  hard  to  bum  In  the  heating  devices  employed 
by  the  colonists.  Bituminous  coal  had  not  yet  come  Into  general  use 
In  Iron  making. 


at  the  development  ojJ  the  Akitl  ofi 


F on.  AtudentA  with  maiginal  leading  abitity 


F cl  AtudentA  who  aie  advanced  icadeiA 


Foi  AtudentA  who  Apeak  English  aA  a Aecond  language 


Foi  AtudentA  i oho  cue  menbeil  o <5  a Aped  file  ninciity  gioup 


■4 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  W 


In&i'iu&Ctonal  M odeJt 


Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  two  sentences  under  Instructional  Objective. 

Ask: 

No 

Yes,  the  clue  1-  In  the  words,  In  contrast  to. 
We  can  assume  that  radiant  energy  Is  not  what- 
ever Is  attributed  to  chemical  energy. 


In  this  excerpt  is  there  a 
directly-stated  meaning  for 
radiant  energy! 

I 

I 

Is  there'  any  Indication  that 
we  should  be  able  to  Infer  the 
meaning  of  radiant  energy ? 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS3. 


Ask: 

From  this  excerpt,  what  kind 
of  coal  Is  anthracite ? 

Does  the  passage  directly 
state  any  meaning  for 
bituminous  coal? 

Is  there  any  clue  from  which 
the  meaning  of  bitminoue 
can  be  Inferred? 


What  kind  of  coal  Is 

bituminous ? 


Anthracite  Is  a hard  coal. 


No 


The  selection  states  that  anthracite  coal  was  too 
hard  to  bum...  then  following  that  It  says  that 
bitvminous  coal  had  not  yet  ccme  into  general  uee. 

The  Implication  Is  that  bituminous  coal  could  have 
been  used  and  therefore  was  not  too  hard. 

Bituminous  Is  a soft  (not  hard)  coal. 


O 
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DETERMINING  MEANINGS  WHICH  ARE  IMPLIED  8 V ANTONYMS  OR  BY  CONTRAST 


Evaluation 


under  Instructional  Objective. 


‘he  clue  1,  In  the  words.  In  contrast  to. 
n assure  that  radiant  energy  Is  not  what- 
s attributed  to  chemical  energy. 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 

• Identify  a statement  of  contrast 
or  an  antonym  as  a clue  to  the 
meaning  of  an  unf ami  1 1 ar  word 
which  Is  Implied  In  the  context 

• Infer  the  meaning  of  the  un- 
familiar word 


aclte  Is  a hard  coal. 


election  States  that  anthracite  coal  vae  too 

to  bum...  then  following  that  It  says  that 
■ nous  coal  had  not  uet  come  into  general  use. 
npllcatlon  Is  that  bituminous  coal  could  have 
used  and  therefore  was  not  too  hard. 

vinous  Is  a soft  (not  hard)  coal. 


ERIC 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The. 

lesion 

entitled. ... 

Using  roots  and  affixes  commonly  found  In  social  studies  reading  ^iterlal 

Using  context  clues  

General  vocabulary  used  In  a special  sense 

Specialized  vocabulary 

Identifying  connotations  as  clues  to  author's  bias 

Identifying  the  main  Idea  by  direct  statement 

Inferring  the  Intended  reader  and  intended  effects 

Relating  details  to  main  Idea 

Identifying  emphases 

Identifying  basis  for  organization 

Discriminating  facts  from  opinions 

Inferring  author's  attitude  toward  topic 

Comparing  divergent  texts  

Comprehending  charts  and  graphs 


Understanding  political  cartoons 


f 
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SOCIAL  STUP1CS 


i found  In  social  studies  reading  material 

»c1al  sense 

is  to  author's  bias 

ect  statement  

id  Intended  effects 


on.  . . 
ms.  . . 
ird  topic 


begit it 

and  it  bated 

beginning 

on 

upon  leading 

on 

page. ... 

exeicite 

page. . . . 

22  ...  . 

...  SSI  

....  184 

24  ...  . 

. . . SS2  

....  186 

26  ...  . 

. . . SS2  

....  186 

28 

30  ...  . 

. . . SSI  3 

....  200 

32  ...  . 

. . . SS3  

....  187 

SS4 

....  188 

34  ...  . 

. . . SS5  

....  189 

SS6 

....  191 

36  ...  . 

. . . SS7  

....  192 

* SS8 

. ...  194 

38  ...  . 

. . . SS9  

....  195 

38  ...  . 

. . . SS10 

....  196 

40  ...  . 

. . . SS11 

....  197 

42  ...  . 

. . . SSI  2 

. ...  198 

44  ...  . 

. . . SSI  3 

. ...  200 

46  ...  . 

. . . SSI  4 

....  205 

SS15 

. ...  206 

SS16 

. ...  207 

SSI  7 

....  208 

50  ...  . 

. . . SS18 

. ...  209 

SS19 

....  209 

SS20 

. ...  209 

ERIC 
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P 


SS13 


1.  (1) 
2.  (4) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


ill 


IS 


CORi 


J SSI  SS2  SS3  SS4  SS5 


SS6 


SS7 


SS8 


1. 

2. 


SS14 

SSI  5 

SS16 

SSI  7 

SSI  8 

SSI  9 

SS20 

1.  (2| 
S:  Ui 

S:  11} 

1.  (2) 
2.  (2 

3.  1) 

4.  (2) 

1.  (2) 

2.  (4) 

3.  (2) 

4.  (4) 

1.  (2) 

1.  (3) 

1.  (1) 

5.  (4) 


7.  (1 


Si 


6!  (l 


Iru-tAucto*'*  note,  orf  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


For  pretexting 


For  students  ivith  marginal  reading  abiti 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  uiho  are  k&anced  readers  » 


l^Miu 


For  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  for  home  study 


For  students  icho  speak  English  as  a secoi 


For  posttesting 


For  students  tvho  are  members  of  a specif 
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CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 


SS5 

SS6 

SSI 

SS8 

SS9 

SS10 

SS11 

SSI  2 

1. 

(2) 

1.  (2) 

1.  (4) 

1 . 

(1) 

1 . 

(2) 

1 , 

. (4) 

1 . 

. (2) 

1 . 

. (3) 

2. 

(3) 

2.  (2) 

2.  (3) 

2. 

(3) 

2. 

(3) 

2, 

. (2) 

2. 

. (3) 

2 

‘ !2 

3. 

(1) 

3.  (1) 

3. 

(2) 

3. 

(2) 

3, 

. (4) 

3. 

(4 

3, 

. (1  ) 

4. 

(4) 

4.  (1) 

4. 

(4) 

4. 

(4 

4, 

. (1) 

4. 

. (2) 

4 

. (1) 

5. 

(2) 

5.  (2) 

5. 

(2) 

5. 

0) 

5. 

. (4) 

5 

. (4) 

6. 

(1) 

6. 

(4) 

6, 

. (3) 

6, 

. (3) 

7. 

(3) 

7. 

. (2) 

8 

. (1) 

9 

• (4) 

SSI  7 

SS18 

SSI  9 

bS20 

1. 

(2) 

1.  (2) 

1.  (3) 

1 . 

. (1) 

2. 

(4) 

3. 

(2) 

4. 

(4) 

5.  (3) 

6.  (1) 


he  development  oh  the  sk-itt  oh 


Fox.  students  loith  maAginaC  Heading  ability 


F<vt  students  toho  one  advanced  Headers 


FoA  students  toho  speak  English  as  a second  language 

1 

F OH  students  toho  one  mcmbcHS  oh  a specihie  minontttj  gnoup 


T 
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VOCABULARY  VEVELOPMENT  IN  SOr\AL  STUV1ES 


I nitfuucXionat  Rationcitz  lnAtAuctionxi  ObjzcClvM 


Knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  roots 
and  affixes  commonly  used  in  social 
studies  reading  material  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  with  which 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  inter- 
pret the  material. 

Examples  of  roots  and  affixes 
commonly  used  in  social  studies 
material : 


anthro  = 
anti  = 

archos  = 
auto  = 
constitutus 
cracy  = 
demos  = 
federis  = 
gress  s 
ideo  = 
inte*"  = 
judic  = 
leg  = 
liber  = 
mare  = 
publicus  = 


(man) 

anthropol ogy 

(against) 

antibal 1 i Stic 

missile 

(leader) 

anarchy 

(self) 

autocracy 

(stand) 

constitution 

(rule) 

autocracy 

(people) 

democracy 

(league) 

confederate 

(step) 

aggression 

(idea) 

ideology 

(between) 

international 

(judge) 

judicial 

(law) 

legisl  ature 

(free) 

liberty 

(sea.  water) 

marine 

(people) 

repub 1 ic 
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Given  a root  or  affix  commonly  used  in  soci 
will,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
meaning  of  several  words  containing  the  sam 

Example: 

root  - grass  meaning  - step;  words: 


Given  the  word  in  a sentence,  the  student  w 
its  literal  meaning  and  its  use  in  the  sent 

Example: 

When  the  work  is  organized,  more  progress  w 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpt  be 
mine  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  from 
their  roots  and  affixes, 

Though  some  Americans  — mainly  persons 
always  sympathized  with  the  Central  Powe 
democratic  Britain  and  France.  It  seeme 
victory  would  be  a victory  for  democracy 
was  the  angei^aroused  by  the  submarine  d 
sunk,  Wilson  Obqjded  to  wait  no  longer. 

Appearing  before  Congress  on  April  2,  19 
declaration  of  war. . . 


ItUttAwcXioml  Objectives 


Given  a root  or  affix  commonly  used  in  social  studies  reading  material,  the  student 
will,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the  roots  or  affixes,  give  the  literal 
meaning  of  several  words  containing  the  same  root  or  affix. 

i 

Example: 

root  - greoo  meaning  - step;  words:  progress,  regress,  etc. 


Given  the  word  in  a sentence,  the  student  will  give  a meaning  for  the  word  based  on 
its  literal  meaning  and  its  use  in  the  sentence. 

Example: 

When  the  work  is  organized,  more  progrece  will  be  made. 


Given  a selection  similar  to  the  excerpt  below,  the  student  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  from  knowledge  of  the  literal  meanings  of 
their  roots  and  affixes. 

Though  some  Americans  — mainly  persons  of  German  and  Austrian  decent  — had 
always  sympathized  with  the  Central  Powers,  most  of  our  people  favored  a 
democratic  Britain  and  France.  It  seemed  to  many  that  a British  and  French 
victory  would  be  a victory  fo r democracy  everywhere.  Added  to  this  feeling 
was  the  anger  aroused  by  the  submarine  disputes.  When  a few  more  ships  were 
sunk,  Wilson  decided  to  wait  no  longer. 

Appearing  before  Congreee  on  April  2,  1917,  the  President  asked  for  a ^ 

declaration  of  war... 


USING  ROOTS  ANP  AFFIXES  COMMONLY  FOUNi 


InAtnuctional  M odd 


t 


Write  the  root  greaa  and  its  meaning  on 
the  board.  Give  the  class  5 to  10  min- 
utes to  divide  Into  groups  of  three  to 
compile  lists  of  words  containing  this 
root.  Have  a member  of  each  group 
write  one  of  their  words  on  the  board 
for  the  class  to  determine  Its  meaning 
from  the  literal  translation  of  the 
component  parts.  Encourage  discussion 
of  the  meanings  of  these  words  as  they 
are  used  In  sentences. 


A list  such  as  the  following  may  be  compiled. 


greaa 
pro  greaa 
con  greaa 
trana  greaa 
ag  greeeion 
retro  greeaion 
re  greaaion 


step 

step  forward 
step  with 
step  across 
step  against 
step  back  again 
step  back 


Progress  In  this  sentence  means  going  forward 
by  way  of  accomplishment. 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SSI. 


Ask: 

What  are  the  component  parts  of 

democracy! 

What  Is  the  literal  meaning  of 
democracy ! 

Using  the  same  literal  meanings,  what 
does  democratic  mean? 

What  root  or  affix  is  contained  in 
submarine! 

What  Is  Its  literal  meaning? 

What  does  It  mean  as  it  Is  being  used 
in  context? 


Demo  meaning  people 
Cracy  meaning  rule 

Rule  of  or  by  the  people 


Of  or  pertaining  to  rule  by  the  people,  (io  Is 
an  adjective  ending) 

Sub  meaning  under 
Mare  meaning  the  eea 

Something  (a  noun)  under  the  sea 

It  Is  describing  a dispute  over  eomething  under  the 
eea.  As  the  reader  goes  on  to  the  next  sentence  he 
is  able  to  infer  that  the  eomething  Is  a ship. 


What  Is  the  literal  meaning  of 

Congress! 

i: 


Stepping  with 
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USING  ROOTS  ANP  AFFIXES  C0MMOWLV  FOUND  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  READING  MATERIAL 


Evaluation 


list  such  as  the  following  may  be  compiled. 


or  coo 

ro  greoe 
•on  greoo 
ratio  grcee 
;;g  greooion 
retro  greooion 
.••e  greooion 


step 

step  forward 
step  with 
step  across 
step  against 
step  back  again 
step  back 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
give  literal  meanings  for  words 
containing  the  same  roots  and/ 
or  affixes 


'ogreeo  in  this  sentence  means  going  forward 
■ way  of  accomplishment. 


Determine  if  the  student  can, 
through  the  use  of  the  literal 
meaning  and  a given  context, 
arrive  at  the  Intended  meaning 
of  the  word 


•mo  meaning  people 
•aoy  meaning  rule 

Lie  of  or  by  the  people 


7 or  pertaining  to  rule  by  the  people.  ( io  is 
i adjective  ending) 

Jb  meaning  under 
ore  meaning  the  oea 

>mething  (a  noun)  under  the  sea 

L is  describing  a dispute  over  oomething  under  the 
ta.  As  the  reader  goes  on  to  the  next  sentence  he 
> able  to  infer  that  the  oomething  Is  a ship. 

topping  with 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  roots  and  affixes  that 
are  frequently  found  in  a 
social  studies  context 

• Give  literal  meanings  for  these 
roots  and  affixes 

• From  these  meanings,  and 
through  the  use  of  context, 
determine  the  meanings  of  un- 
familiar words  In  a passage 

Other  words  which  might  be 
analyzed  In  similar  fashion  are 
monarchy t conotitutionj  and  re- 
public as  found  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  Exercise  SS10. 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOCIAL  STUVIES 


Instructional  Rat ionate 


Instructional  Objective. 


Understanding  that  meanings  of  both 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  can 
be  revealed  by  either  directly  stated 
or  Implied  contextual  clues  can  aid 
the  reader  In  Interpreting  reading 
material  In  social  studies. 

Although  directly  stated  clues  will 
be  found  in  social  studies  material, 
implied  clues  seemed  to  be  used  more 
frequently  --  especially  those  which 
reveal  meanings  through  established 
connections  such  as  by  parallel 
sentence  structure,  repetition  of 
key  woros,  connecting  words,  and 
restatements  using  different  words . 
The  student  should  also  be  aware 
that  occasionally  he  will  encounter 
figurative  language  used  In  this 
material  from  which  he  must  Infer 
. meaning. 

See  the  section  on  General  Vocabulary 
Development  for  lessons  on  each  of 
the  various  types  of  context  does. 


Given  several  reading  passages  from  soc 
student  will  state  the  technical  meaning 
identifying  and  using  either  directly  s 

Up  to  1914  the  United  States  economy 
to  finance  the  building  of  the  farms 
American  economic  growth.  To  build 
required  m h.  capital  than  Americans 
businessman  has  to  borrow  money  to  g 
savings 
ceeded, 
wealthy 
through 
debtor. 


of  other  countries  to  begin 
the  need  for  foreign  capital, 
enough  to  provide  larger  and 
its  own  saving.  Nonetheless 
meaning  that  she  had  borrowe 


Instructor's  note  0(5  materials  to  t luppCement  the.  development  the  skill  ; 

Eofi  pretesting  For  students  with  m rginal  leading  abi 


For  reinforcing  instruction  For  students  who  are  advanced  reader s 

♦ 

For  individualizing  instruction  ' For  students  who  speak  English  as  a se 

and/or  for  home  study 


For  posttesting 


For  students  who  are  members  of  a spec 


InAtAuctional  Objective 


3th 

3 

a ted 
lid 
'9 


ill 

ial, 

lore 

lich 

led 

is. 


Given  several  reading  passages  from  social  studies  material,  as  sampled  below,  the 
student  will  state  the  technical  meanings  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  by 
identifying  and  using  either  directly  stated  or  implied  context  clues. 

Up  to  1914  the  United  States  economy  relied  heavily  on  the  help  of  foreigners 
to  finance  the  building  of  the  farms  and  factories  that  lay  at  the  heart  of 
American  economic  growth.  To  build  new  indue  tries,  r alj roads,  and  cities 
required  more  capital  than  Americans  had  available.  In  the  same  way  that  a 
businessman  has  to  borrow  money  to  get  started,  America  had  to  borrow  the 
savings  of  other  countries  to  begin  her  industrialization.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeded, the  need  for  foreign  capital  declined  because  the  United  States  grew 
wealthy  enough  to  provide  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  money  for  development 
through  its  own  saving.  Nonetheless,  in  1914, the  United  States  was  a net 
debtor , meaning  that  she  had  borrowed  more  from  abroad  than  she  had  Invested. 


:er 


ilary 

)f 

iS. 

pptcwent  the.  development  o<5  the  A kill  ofi  „ 

Foa  itudentA  with  marginal  reading  ability 


Foa  AtudentA  who  one.  advanced  AeadeAA 


Foa  AtudentA  who  Apeak  Engli&h  aA  a Aecond  language 


Foa  AtudentA  coho  claz  membeAA  a Aped  file  minoAlttj  gAoup 


l)V,VwicXA.oncdi  Modnt 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS2. 


Have  the  students  identify  the  term 
whose  meaning  is  directly  stated. 

Ask: 

He  t debtor 

What  does  net  debtor  mean? 

A country  whose  foreign  debts  exceed  its 
investments 

What  was  the  clue  to  the  direct 
s tatement? 

Meaning 

Have  the  students  identify  the  words 
whose  meanings  are  implied. 

Ask: 

Industries,  capital,  lay  at  the  heart  of 

What  key  word  is  repeated  to  reveal 
the  meaning  of  industries! 

Build  in  variant  forms 
When  first  used,  building  is  followed  by 
industries . This  indicates  a relationship 
between  industries  and  farms  and  factories. 

What  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 
capital ? The  two  words  are  connected 
by  the.rel ationsh ip  of  borraJing  that 
which  you  need . i.e.,  capital  was 

required. . ..money  was  borrowed. 

To  borrow  money  - this  is  a restatement  using 
the  synonym  money 

What  figurative  phrase  is  used?  This 
reference  to  a physical  organ  Is 
simply  a comparative  (metaphoric)  way 
of  saying  that  building  was  as  vital 
to  the  American  economy  as  the  heart 
is  to  the  body. 

Lay  at  the  heart  of 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  in 
this  particular  context? 

Heart  is  used  to  mean  the  center,  the  core, 
or  the  basis  of. 

USING  COST L XT  CHITS 


Cvd(  tuition 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

!!ct  debtor  • Identify  the  clues  that  reveal  . 

meaning 

• Give  the  special  meanings  for 
unfamiliar  words  through  the  use 

A country  whose  foreign  debts  exceed  its  of  directly  stated  clues 

investments 

• Give  the  special  meanings  for 

Meaning  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words 

through  the  use  of  clues  that 
imply  meaning 

Industries , capital , lay  at  the  heart  of 

Other  words  whose  meanings  may  be 
determined  by  context  clues  are 
developed  and  primitively , as 
found  in  the  first  and  second 

Build  in  variant  forms  paragraphs  of  Exercise  SS9. 

When  first  used,  building  is  followed  by 
industries.  This  indicates  a relationship 

between  industries  and  farms  and  factories. 

To  borrow  money  - this  is  a restatement  using 
the  synonym  money- 


Lay  at  the  heart  of 


Heart  is  used  to  mean  the  center,  the  core, 
or  the  basis  of. 


VOCAHULARV  VtVLLOMtNT  IN  SOCIAL  STUV1LS 


I nstxuc.tunuix.  Rationale 


Many  common  or  familiar  words  when 
used  in  a social  studies  context 
have  special  meanings.  Knowledge 
of  these  special  meanings  is 
essential  to  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  reading  materials  in 
social  studies. 

Example: 

As  commonly  used,  age  refers  to  the 
number  of  years  a person  or  thing 
has  existed  in  its  present  form. 

The  age  of  the  house  is  stated  on 
the  deed. 

However,  when  used  in  history,  age 
means  a period  of  time  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  or  development  of 
something  important  during  that  time. 
During  the  stone  age,  man  was 
primitive. 


histAuctioeat  Objectives 

Given  a number  of  pairs  of  sen  ten 
student  will  give  a meaning  for  t 

Example  A: 

1.  At  his  third  a trike , he  hande 

2.  The  electrical  workers  were  o 

Example  B: 

1 . She  is  the  same  age  as  her  ne 

2.  Children  of  the  space  age  arc? 


Given  several  social  studies  pass, 
words  which  have  meanings  that  di 
will  use  context  clues  to  infer  t 


Examples  of  such  words  are: 


Apparatus 


Bottleneck 


Capi tal 


Cement 


Latitude 


Common  Usa 

A col  lection  o 
materials,  ins 

A point  of  tra 
obstruction  — 
passage 

The  chief  city 
state  or  regio 

A powder  compo 
several  elemen 
to  make  mortar 
concrete 

Angular  dis tan 
a specified  ci 
plane  of  refer 
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InA-tAuctiotial  Cbje-ctivcA 


Given  a number  of  pairs  of  sentences  each  of  which  has  one  word  in  common,  the 
student  will  give  a meaning  for  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  each  sentence. 

Example  A: 

1 . At  his  third  strike,  he  handed  the  bat  to  the  next  player. 

2.  The  electrical  workers  were  on  strike  for  6 months. 

Example  B:  I 

1 . She  is,  the  same  age  as  her  nephew.  I 

2.  Children  of  the  space  age  are  familiar  with  the  way  rockets  and  missiles  work. 


Given  several  social  studies  passages,  students  will  be  able  to  identify  those 
words  which  have  meanings  that  differ  from  the  more  general  use  of  the  word.  Tljtey 
will  use  context  clues  to  infer  the  special  meaning  of  an  otherwise  famil  iar  word. 

Examples  of  such  words  are: 


Common  Usage 

A col  1 ection  or  set  of 
materials,  instruments 


Special  Usage  i n Social  Studies 


Apparatus 


The  organization  of  a political 
party  — the  machinery  of  government 


Bottleneck 


A point  of  traffic 
obstruction  — narrow 
passage 


A condition  which  obstructs,  prevent 
ing  progress 


Capi  tal 


The  chief  city  of  a 
state  or  region 


Available  money  or  the  value  of 
accumulated  goods 


Cement 


A powder  composed  of 
several  elements  used 
to  make  mortar  and 
concrete 


To  bind  together,  to  unite,  to  exert 
a marked  cohesive  effect 


Latitude 


Angular  distance  from  Freedom  of  action  or  decision 

a specified  circle  or 

plane  of  reference  , 


ImtAuctionat  Model 


Using  the  examples  provided  under  instructional  objectives,  discuss  the  two  different  meanings 

of  siriTie and  age. 


In  the  following  excerpt,  there  are  two  familiar  words  which  have  a special  meaning  in  this 
social  studies  context. 


Up  to  1914,  the  United  States  economy  relied  heavily  on  the 
help  of  foreigners  to  finance  the  building  of  the  farms  and 
factories  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  American  economic  growth. 
To  build  new  industries,  railroads,  and  cities  required  more 
capital  than  America  had  available.  In  the  same  way  that  a 
businessman  has  to  borrow  money  to  get  started,  America  had 
to  borrow  the  savings  of  other  countries  to  begin  her 
industrialization. 


Heart  is  used  figuratively 
to  mean  the  center  or  basis 
of  growth.  Capital  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  accumulated 
assets  (money). 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS2  silently. 


Have  the  students  underline  the  words  which  appear  to  be  familiar  and  yet  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  same  meanings  that  one  would  ordinarily  associate  with  them. 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  heart . This  is  an  example  of  the  figurative  use  of  a word  which  has 
acqui red  a special  meaning  in  social  studies,  and  is  used  quite  frequently,  i.e.,  the  heart 
of  the  city,  the  heart  of  the  controversy. 


Ask: 

Does  the  use  of  capital  in  this  passage 
refer  to  a city  where  the  government  of 
a state  is  located? 

Does  the  context  imply  a meaning  for 
capi tal’ 


No.  Such  a meaning  would  not  fit  the 
context. 


Yes , . . .finance  building,  . . .borrcnn  money , , 
borrow  Barings  to  begin  industrialization. 


GENERAL  VOCABULARY  USEP  IN  A SPECIAL  SENSE 


EvaZucution 


ional  objectives,  discuss  the  two  different  meanings  JJsing  the_readijig  exercises , 

- determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  words  whose  meanings 
in  the  social  studies  context 
differ  from  the  meanings  he 
ordinarily  associates  with  the 
word 

: • Infer  meanings  for  these  words 

from  available  clues  in  the 
context 


miliar  words  which  have  a special  meaning  in  this 


lied  heavily  on  the 
ng  of  the  farms  and 
can  economic  growth, 
cities  required  more 
the  same  way  that  a 
tarted,  America  had 
to  begin  her 


Heart  is  used  figurati  vely 
to  mean  the  center  or  basis 
of  growth.  Capital  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  accumulated 
assets  (money). 


iy. 

h appear  to  be  familiar  and  yet  do  not  seem  to 
narily  associate  with  them. 

example  of  the  figurative  use  of  a word  which  has 
es,  and  is  used  quite  frequently,  i.e.,  the  heart 


No.  Such  a meaning  would  not  fit  the 
context. 


Yes,  ...finance  building,  ...borrow  money, 
borrow  Booings  to  begin  industrialization. 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


hiA&tucUonal  Rationale 


InA&iuctional  Objective* 


I 


Increasing  the  student's  technical 
or  specialized  social  studies 
vocabulary  that  he  recognizes  on 
sight  will  lessen  the  time  he  must 
devote  to  using  context  clues, 
procedures  of  word  analysis,  or 
the  dictionary  In  correctly  inter- 
preting reading  material  in  social 
studies. 

Words  that  are  specific  to  social 
studies  must  be  taught.  Yet,  it 
Is  not  possible  for  an  Instructor 
to  teach  the  meanings  of  all  the 
special i zed  words  a student  will 
meet  In  this  content  area.  In 
addition,  not  every  student  will 
need  to  be  taught  every  word. 
Words  that  are  known  to  some 
students  will  be  unknown  to 
others. 

For  these  reasons,  techniques  and 
activities  should  emphasize 
individual  needs  and  self- 
instruction. 


A.  Independent  Activities 

Students  will  attend  lectures,  films,  and  f. 
studies  as  a theme.  Libraries,  museums, ar 
show  documentary  films  on  such  topics  as  c 
American  history,  ancient  civilization,  ar 
documentaries,  news  reports,  and  panel  dls 
sources  of  the  technical  social  studies  vc 
magazines  are  examples  of  available  readir 
this  specific  vocabulary. 


B.  Instructional  Activity 

Students  will  be  able  to  categorize  relat 
each  of  the  topic  headings  below  related  \ 

Economics 

capital 
federal 
price  control 
parity 
Income  taxes 
excise  taxes 

industry  (foreign  & domestic) 
stability 

protective  legislation 
investment 
1 iquidation 
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Instructional  Objectives 


A.  Independent  Activities 

Students  will  attend  lectures,  films, and  plays  that  have  some  aspect  of  social 
studies  as  a theme.  Libraries  , museums,  and  someclvlc  organizations  frequently 
show  documentary  films  on  such  topics  as  government?- economics,  European  and 
American  history,  ancient  civilization,  and  geography.  Political  speeches, 
documentaries,  news  reports,  and  panel  discussions  on  television  are  also  good, 
sources  of  the  technical  social  studies  vocabulary.  Newspapers,  pamphl  ets,  and 
magazines  are  examples  of  available  reading  material  which  will  contain  much  of 
this  specific  vocabulary. 


B.  Instructional  Activity 

Students  will  be  able  to  categorize  related  technical  terms.  For  example,  under 
each  of  the  topic  headings  below  related  words  have  been  listed. 


industry  (foreign  & domestic) 
stability 

protective  legislation 

Investment 

liquidation 


Economics 


Congress 


capl tal 
federal 


committee  system 
seniority 


price  control 
parity 

Income  taxes 
excise  taxes 


legislative 

conservative 


left-wing  radicalism 
reactionism 


0 


JmtAuctionai  Model 

* 

Encourage  students  to  increase  their  understanding  of  technical  terms  through  some  of  the 
— — $ uggested -independent-activities. — 

Suggest  that  they  take  note  of  terms  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar  and  check  on  their 
meanings  by  using  a dictionary  or  glossary.  In  addition,  they  should  feel  free  to  ask 
to  have  specific  terms  explained  in  class. 

Ask  them  to  bring  in  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  on  a particular  topic.  Anticipate  and 
present  technical  terms  which  are  commonly  used  in  this  topic.  Discuss  articles.  Include 
specific  terms  and  make  distinctions  between  terms  of  somewhat  similar  meanings. 


Ask  students  to  bring  in  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  on  a particular  topic. 

As  students  present  their  articles  for  discussion,  lead  them  to  discover  through  the 
content  or  by  some  other  techniques  the  meanir^s  of  words  which  either  had  not  been 
anticipated  or  were  not  being  used  correctly. 


SPECIALIZE#  VOCABULARY 


Evaluation 


tanding.of  technical  terms  through  some  of  the 


hlch  they  are  unfamiliar  and  check  on  their 
In  addition,  they  should  feel  free  to  ask 


articles  on  a particular  topic.  Anticipate  and 
used  In  this  topic.  Discuss  articles.  Include 
n terms  of  somewhat  similar  meanings . 


ine  articles  on  a particular  topic. 


usslon,  lead  them  to  discover  through  the 
pings  of  words  which  either  had  not  been 


3er|c 


The  Instructor  encourages  self- 
evalWE  i on~  The  student  should' 


determine  if  he: 


Participates  regularly  In  some 
outside  class  activity  which  will 
aid  In  Increasing  their  technical 
vocabularies 


Notes  those  words  whose  meanings 
are  obscure  or  unknown 


Attempts  to  clarify  these  mean- 
ings by  using  a dictionary  or 
consulting  the  Instructor 


The  instructor  should  determine 
If  the  student: 


• Uses  technical  terms  correctly 
when  discussing  or  reporting  j 
on  a particular  topic  ' 


* Uses  context  Clues  to  deter- 
mine meanings  of  unfamiliar  words 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


liiii/Luetionai  Ratio  note.  Initfuicttonat  Obje.ctA.vu 


» 


Identifying  the  connotations  of 
words  that  reveal  the  writer's 
attitude  or  bias  toward  his  sub- 
ject will  aid  the  reader  In  making 
a more  accurate  assessment  of  the 
author's  intent. 

Emotionally  charged  words  are 
frequently  used  to  produce  or 
modify  in  the  reader  feelings  or 
attitudes.  Fran  several  words 
revealing  nearly  the  same  literal 
information,  a writer  will  choose 
those  that  will  most  efficiently 
achieve  these  ends. 


Given  pairs  of  terms,  each  pair  having  s 
students  will  Identify  the  term  in  each 

Examples: 

1.  backward  countries  - developing  nati< 

2.  econanically  disadvantaged  - slum  dw 

3.  racists  - segregationists 

4.  radicals  - liberals  . 

5.  convert  - proselytize 

6.  incentive  - bribe 


Given  a passage,  as  sampled  below,  the  s 
charged  words  or  phrases  and,  from  these, 
or  bias  on  the  topic. 

Malathion,  anotherof  the  organic  pho 
public  as  DDT,  being  widely  used  by  n 
cides,  in  Indiscriminate  mosquito  spr 
insects  as  the  spraying  of  nearly  a m 
for  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  It 
group  of  chemicals  and  many  people  as 
out  fear  of  harm.  Commercial  adverti 
attitude. 

The  alleged  "safety"  of  malathion  res 
although  — as  often  happens  — this 
had  been  In  use  for  several  years.... 

o 
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ln&tAuc£ionaJt  Obje.ctA.vu 

Given  paTrs  of  termsVeach  pair  having  somewhat  the  same  literal  meaning,  the 
students  will  identify  the  term  in  each  pair  which  has  an  unfavorable  connotation. 

Examples: 

1.  backward  countries  - developing  nations 

2.  economically  disadvantaged  - slum  dwellers 

3.  racists  - segregationists 

4.  radicals  - liberals 

5.  convert  - proselytize 

6.  incentive  - bribe 


Given  a passage,  as  sampled  below,  the  students  will  be  able  to  list  emotionally 
charged  words  or  phrases  and, from  these, determine  the  writer's  feelings,  attitudes, 
or  bias  on  the  topic. 

Malathion,  another  of  the  organic  phosphates,  is  almost  as  familiar  to  the 
public  as  DDT,  being  widely  used  by  naive  gardeners,  in  household  insecti- 
cides, in  Indiscriminate  mosquito  spraying,  and  in  such  blanket  attacks  on 
insects  as  the  spraying  of  nearly  a million  acres  of  Florida  communities 
for  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  It  is  considered  the  least  toxic  of  this 
group  of  chemicals  and  many  people  assume  they  may  use  it  freely  and  with- 
out fear  of  harm.  Commercial  advertising  encourages  this  complacent 
attitude. 

The  alleged  "safety"  of  malathion  rests  on  rather  precarious  ground,  j 

although  — as  often  happens  — this  was  not  discovered  until  the  chemical 

had  been  in  use  for  several  years....  ! 

i 
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IDENTIFYING  CONNO 


In&Xxuctional  M odeJL 


List  pairs  of  terms  on  the  board. 

Conduct-  a- group- discuss  ion-on-the_ 

favorable  and  unfavorable  connotations 
of  these  terms. 

Each  pair  of  terms  has  a similar  literal 
meaning.  However,  each  term  within  the 
pair  has  a different  connotation.  In  the 
first  pair,  backward  countries  and  under- 
developed. nations  have  similar  meanings. 
When. one  says  baakward  countries,  an  un- 
favorable attitude  Is  conveyed:  an 

attitude  of  superiority  of  one's  own 
country.  Underdeveloped  nations  is  a 
more  favorable  way  of  referring  to  these 
countries,  conveying  the  expectation  of 
their  potential  development. 


EvaJL 


favorable 

unfavorable 

D 

developing 

backward 

f 

nations 

countries 

w 

economically 

slum 

disadvantaged 

dwellers 

segregationists 

racists 

liberals 

radicals 

convert 

proselytize 

Incentive 

bribe 

1 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SSI 3 silently. 

Have  the  students  list  the  words  or  phrases  Save  from  extinction  Danger... extreme 

that  are  clues  to  the  author's  attitude.  . , . 

Hazards* . .oonsequenoes  Considered  the  Least 

toxio 

Serious  to  fatal  Complacent  attitude 

Violently  ill  Alleged  " safety " 

Preoarious  ground 

What  does  the  use  of  these  words  reveal  The  author  believes  that  malathlon  Is  more 
about  the  author's  position?  dangerous  than  people  realize. 


I 


IDENTIFYING  CONNOTATIONS  AS  CLUES  TO  AUTHOR'S  BIAS 


favorable 

unfavorable 

developing  . 
nations 

- 

backward 

countries 

economically 

disadvantaged 

slum 

dwellers 

segregationists 

- 

racists 

liberals 

- 

radicals 

Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 

jdentlfy_the_favflcaM.e-and_un.-__ - : ~ — 

favorable  connotations  of  terms 
with  similar  literal  meanings 


convert 


proselytize 


incenti ve 


bribe 


Determine  if  a student  can 
identify  the  emotionally  charged 

uve  from  extinction  Danger. . .extreme  words  in  a passage,  ano  from 

these  determine  the  writer's 

izards. . .consequences  Considered  the  least  bias 

toxic 

erious  to  fatal  Complacent  attitude 

iolently  ill  Alleged  "safety" 

Precarious  ground 

he  author  believes  that  malath ion  is  more 
angerous  than  people  realize. 
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interpreting  reaping  material  in  social  studies 


1 n&tKuctionaZ  Ratio note 


InAtKixctLoivxZ  Objective 


Identifying  the  main  Idea  when  It  is 
directly  stated  by  the  author  will 
help  the  reader  to  establish  a purpose 
for  reading  the  selection,  to  frame 
questions  he  anticipates  the  selection 
will  answer,  and  to  retain  the  Infor- 
mation conveyed. 

Though  not  directly  related  to  passing 
the  test  of  General  Educational 
Development,  being  able  to  determine 
quickly  the  main  Idea  of  a selection 
Is  necessary  when  the  reader  Is 
searching  textbooks,  magazines,  or 
newspapers  for  an  article  on  a specific 
subject. 


Given  a reading  exercise  In  social  studies 
when ‘it  Is  contained  In  a direct  statement 


InitK ucXok'a  note,  o 6 mouteKiodU  to  supplement  the  development  ofi  the  sktll  o 6 


F ok  pKetesting 


Foti  students  uiith  maKgtnal  Keating  ablli 


Fok  KetnfioKcing  tnstKuction 


F ok  students  u)ho  coie  advanced  KeadeKS 
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2.  Children  of  the  space  age  are  familiar  with  the  way  rockets  ana  missiles  work. 


Given  several  social  studies  passages,  students  will  be  able  to  identify  those 
words  which  have  meanings  that  differ  from  the  more  general  use  of  the  word.  Tljiey 
will  use  context  clues  to  infer  the  special  meaning  of  an  otherwise  familiar  word. 


Examples  of  such  words  are: 


Apparatus 


Bottleneck 


Capi tal 


Cement 


Latitude 


Common  Usage 

A col  lection  or  set  of 
materials,  instruments 

A point  of  traffic 
obstruction  — narrow 
passage 

The  chief  city  of  a 
state  or  region 

A powder  composed  of 
several  elements  used 
to  make  mortar  and 
concrete 

Angular  distance  from 
a specified  circle  or 
plane  of  reference 

i 


Special  Usage  in  Social  Studies 

The  organization  of  a political 
party  — the  machinery  of  government 

A condi ti on  which  obstructs,  prevent- 
ing progress 

Available  money  or  the  value  of 
accumulated  goods 

To  bind  together,  to  unite,  to  exert 
a marked  cohesive  effect 


Freedom  of  action  or  decision 


IVIES 


initmationat  Objective. 

Given  a reading  exercise  In  social  studies, the  student  will  identify  the  main  idea 
when  it  is  contained  In  a direct  statement. 


wt  the.  development'  of  the  6 kill  of 

& 

Foti  AtudentA  with  marginal  /leading  ability 


F o/i  Atudenti  who  a/ie  advanced  leader 


In  the  following  excerpt,  there  are  two  familiar  words  which  have  a special  meaning  in  this 
social  studies  context. 

Up  to  1914,  the  United  States  economy  relied  heavily  on  the 
help  of  foreigners  to  finance  the  building  of  the  farms  and 
factories  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  American  economic  growth. 

To  build  new  Industries,  railroads,  and  cities  required  more 
capital  than  America  had  available.  In  the  same  way  that  a 
businessman  has  to  borrow  money  to  get  started,  America  had 
to  borrow  the  savings  of  other  countries  to  begin  her 
Industrialization. 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS2  silently. 

Have  the  students  underline  the  words  which  appear  to  be  familiar  and  yet  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  same  meanings  that  one  would  ordinarily  associate  with  them. 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  heart . This  Is  an  example  of  the  figurative  use  of  a word  which  has 
acquired  a special  meaning  in  social  studies,  and  Is  used  quite  frequently,  i.e.,  th 6 heart 
of  the  city,  the  heart  of  the  controversy. 

Ask: 

Does  the  use  of  capital  in  this  passage  No.  Such  a meaning  would  not  fit  the 

refer  to  a city  where  the  government  of  context, 

a state  is  located? 

Does  the  context  Imply  a meaning  for  Yes,  . ..  finance  building , ..  .borrow  money,  -. , 

capital7  borrow  savings  to  begin  industrialization. 

? 69 


Heart  Is  used  figuratively 
to  mean  the  center  or  basis 
of  growth.  Capital  is  used 
In  the  sense  of  accumulated 
assets  (money). 


InAtMucXlonal  Model 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS3  rapidly. 

Point  out  that  the  author's  development  of  this  topic  follows  a conventional  pattern  In 
that  the- first  sentence  signals  what  is  going  to  be  discussed  (mini ng  In  colonial 
America);  and  how  It  Is  going  to  be  discussed  (from  the  standpoint  of  why  It  was  not 
Important);  then  the  words  first,  second,  and  finally  signal  three  answers  to  the 
question  which  the  reader  should  have  posed:  Why  was  mining  unimportant  In  colonial 

Amen  ca? 

Ask  the  students  to  weigh  whether  or  not,  In  their  opinions, the  reasons  given  were, 
as  described  by  the  author,  good  reasons. 

Have  the  students  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Exercise  SS4  rapidly. 

Point  out  to  the  students  that  while  the  main  Idea  of  Exercise  SS3  was  fully  stated  In 
the  first  sentence,  the  main  Idea  of  Exercise  SS4  must  be  obtained  from  two  clues  found 
in  the  first  and  second  sentences  of  the  first  paragraph:  Indians  had  a set  way  of 
doing  things  which  were  often  determined  by  Instruction  from  departed  spirits. 

Ask  the  students  to  determine  the  manner  In  which  the  remainder  of  the  exercise 
develops  the  main  idea.  They  should  conclude  that  the  author  chose  to  describe,  by 
example,  the  influence  that  belief  in  the  spirits  exerted  over  the  Indians. 


F on.  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngliAh  cu>  a Aecohd  language 


F ok  Atudenti  who  cute  membeJU  a Apenille  mlnofuty  gxoup 


miliar  words  which  have  a special  meaning  in  this 


rlied  heavily  on  the 
ng  of  the  farms  and 
can  economic  growth, 
ci ties’ requi red  more 
the  same  way  that  a 
tarted,  America  had 
to  begin  her 


Heart  is  used  figuratively 
to  mean  the  center  or  basis 
of  growth.  Capital  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  accumulated 
assets  (money). 


iy. 

h appear  to  be  familiar  and  yet  do  not  seem  to 
narily  associate  with  them. 

example  of  the  figurative  use  of  a word  which  has 
es,  and  is  used  quite  frequently,  i.e.,  the  heart 


No.  Such  a meaning  would  not  fit  the 
context. 


Yes,  ...finance  building , ..  .borrow  money , 
borrow  savings  to  begin  industrialization. 


O 
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IPENTI F/ING  THE  MAIN  I PEA  By  V1RECT  STATEMENT 


Evaluation 


Jidly. 


not,  in  their  opinions, the  reasons  given  were, 

— : - 


raph  of  Exercise  SS4  rapidly. 


ie  main  idea  of  Exercise  SS3  was  fully  stated  in 
xercise  SS4  must  be  obtained  from  two  clues  found 
ie  first  paragraph:  Indians  had  a set  way  of 
ed  by  instruction  from  departed  spirits. 


er  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  exercise 
cmclude  that  the  author  chose  to  describe,  by 
the  spirits  exerted  over  jthe  Indians.' 


of  this  topic  follows  a conventional  pattern  in 
, going  to  be  discussed  (mining  in  colonial 
;cussed  (from  the  standpoint  of  why  it  was  not 
id3  and  finally  signal  three  answers  to  the 
)osed:  Why  was  mining  unimportant  in  colonial 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
recognize  the  main  idea  of  another 
comparable  social  studies  passage  In 
which  the  main  idea  is  directly 
stated 


10 nd  language 


Foa  tndlvtch.aJU.zing  insinuation 
and/ on  ion  home  study 


Lite  minontty  g noup 


Foa.  posttesting 


' 
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to  teach  the  meanings  of  all  the 
specialized  words  a student  will 
meet  In  this  content  area.  In 
addition,  not  every  student  will 
need  to  be  taught  every  word. 
Words  that  are  known  to  some 
students  will  be  unknown  to 
others. 

I For  these  reasons,  techniques  and 

activities  should  emphasize 
| individual  needs  and  s el f- 

* instruction. 


O 


28 
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B.  Instructional  Activity 


Students  will  be  able  to  categorize  relate 
each  of  the  topic  headings  below  related  v 

Economics. 

• capital 
federal 

price  control 
parity 

income  taxes 
excise  taxes 

industry  (foreign  & domestic) 
stability 

protective  legislation  j 

Investment 

liquidation 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUPIES 


InAtnjuuctional  Rationale. 


InAtxuctional  Objective* 


Being  able  to  infer  the  reader 
toward  whom  the  author  is 
directing  his  message  and  the 
effect  he  hopes  to  achieve  will 
alert  the  reader  to  the  author's 
biases  and  to  meanings  that 
might  otherwise  remain  obscured. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies , 1 
* individual  whom  the’  author  perceived  the  reac 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies, 
the  author  anticipated  his  message  would  hav 


InAtxuttox'A  note  natexialA  to  Aupplement  the  development  o^  the  A kill  ofi  _ 

Fox  pxete&ting  Fo/t  student*  with  maxginal  steading  ability 


F ok  xeinfaxcing  inAtxudtion 


Fox  student*  who  axe  advanced  xeadexA 


Fox  individualizing  inAtxuciion 
and! ox  fax  home  Atudy 


Fox  student*  who  Apeak  Engliih  a*  a Aecond 


Fox  poAtteAting 


Fox  AtudentA  who  axe  mernbex*  o{  a Apecifa-c 


r . 
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\L  STUDIES 

1 nAtruictionat  Objective* 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies,  the  student  will  infer  the  type  of 
individual  whom  the  author  perceived  the  reader  would  be. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies,  the  student  will  Infer  the  effect  that 
the  author  anticipated  his  message  would  have  upon  the  reader. 

oCement  the  development  of  the  &kilt  ' 

Foh  Atudent*  with  ma/igtmZ  Heading  ability 


F oh  Atudenti  who  one  advanced  Header* 


F oh  Atudent*  who  Apeak  EngZL&h  a*  a second  language 

t)  . ' ' 

i 

F oh  * indent*  who  one  member u>  o£  a apeet^tc.  minoruty  gnoup 


\ 


INFERRING  THE  1 


Iru&iuctionat  Mod&l 


Have  the  students  survey  Exercise  SS5  by  reading  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph. 
Ask: 

What  Is  the  main  Idea  and  ' Reasons  why  the  birth  of  the  United  States  had  a 
how  is  It  revealed?  revolutionary  effect  upon  Europe.  Directly  stated. 


For  what  two  audiences 
might  this  have  been 
— - wr  i t ten?  * 


American  or  anyone  interested  In  revolution 


Have  the  students  read  the 
selection  carefully  and  under- 
line any  clues  they  find  that 
might  Indicate  who  the  author 
perceived  his  readers  would' 
be. 


We  Americana  Indicates  the  nationality  of  both  the 
author  and  his  intended  audience. 

The  context  of  we  Americans  further  reveals  that  the 
author  acknowledges  that  his  audience  may  hold  divergent 
opinions  regarding  revolutions. 


Have  the  student  note  the  title  of  Exercise  SS6. 

Briefly  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  old  wives'  tales. 

f 

Set  the  purpose  for  reading 
this  exercise  with  the 
comments: 


Old  wives'  tales 
Rumors 

Such  stuff  and  nonsense ! 
Any  woman  who  can  read 


This  article  was  written 
about  the  menoDause,  or 
the  change  of  life  exper- 
ienced by  women  of  middle 
age.  Read  the  first  four 
'paragraphs  and  underline 
any  words  that  indicate 
how  the  author  feels  about 
much  of  the  Information  * 
which  has  previously 
circulated  on  this  subject. 

Have  the  students  read  the  remainder  of  SS6  and.-.answer  the  first  question  which  follows  jt. 

. • C3  1 ‘ "**•  ' - ■- 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  reasons,  for  their  choices,  which  may  vary — the  males  choosing 
answer  1 and  the  females  answer  2.  Encourage  the  students  to  substantl ate  their  answers  by 
quoting  words  or  phrases  from  the  text.  . 
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INFERRING  THE  I NTENPEP  REAPER  ANP  INTENPEP  EFFECTS 


Evaluation 


by  reading  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph. 


;ons  why  the  birth  of  the  United  States  had  a 
)1utTonary  effect  upon  Europe.  Directly  stated. 

rican  or  anyone  interested  in  revolution 


1 mericans  indicates  the  nationality  of  both  the 
lor  and  his  intended  audience. 

context  of  we  Americans  further  reveals  that  the 
ior.  acknowledges  that  his  audience  may  hold  divergent 
lions  regarding  revolutions.. 


<ercise  SS6. 

irase  old  wives'  tales. 


wives ' tales 
or 8 

2 a tuff  and  nonsense! 
woman  who  can  read 


of  SS6  and  answer  the  first  question  which  follows  it. 

> for  their  choices,  which  may  vary— the  males  choosing 
ncourage  the  students  to  substantiate  their  answers  by 
t. 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 

• Infer  the  type  of  reader  for 
whom  an  author  was  writing 


• Infer  the  effect  that  the 
author  was  attempting  to 
achieve 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUPIES 


In4.iauatt.owU-  Ratio  mi£e 


Reading  material  in  social  studies 
is  often  elaborated  upon  in  much 
greater  detail  than  reading  material 
in  science.  Some  of  these  details 
will  be  significantly  related  to  the 
main  idea';  others  will  be  included 
as  interesting  sidelights  or 
.digress Ipnary  embellishments. 

The  reader  must  be  able  to  Identify 
the  significant  details  and  relate, 
them  to  the  main  idea.  Without 
this  ability  the  reader  will  never 
be  able  to  determine  If  the  aut'ior 
has  adequately  substantiated  hi  > 
argument  with  facts.  This  aspect 
of  critical  reading  Is  quite 
important  In  analyzing,  editorials, 
pamphlets,  and  other  printed 
material  dealing  with  current 
events. 


Initbuctional  Objective. 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies, 
significant  details  and  relate  the  details  t 


InAtbuctob’ a note  o matebMAtA  to  Aupptement  the  development  o{  the  a kilt  o{  _ 

V 


Fob  pbete&ting 


F ob  AtudentA  with  mobginal  beading  abiliti 


■ i 

Fob  belniobeing  InAtbuctlon 


' J . j ••  • 

Fob  AtudentA  who  abe  advanced  beadebA 


I 


STUPIES 


Instructional  Objective 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies,  the  student  will  identify  the 
significant  details  and  relate  the  details  to  the  main  idea. 


CJH ent  the.  development  the  skill 


Tor  students  with  marginal  steading  ability 


loft  students  who  are  advanced  readers 


ImtnucXionat  M oizt 


a 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS7  silently. 


ASk  the  students  to  summarize 
the  story  in  one  or  two 
sentences. 


The“people  of  Massachusetts  were  reluctant  to  return  Burns, 
a former  slave,  to  the  South.  Their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  amid  violence  he  was  returned  to  Richmond. 


Ask  the  students  to  list  the 
details  which  they  consider 
to  be  significant. 


1.  > Burns,  while  living  and  working  in  Boston,  was  arrested 

dS  a jewel  tfyief* 

2.  Colonel  Suttle,  his  fohner  owner, tricked  him  into 

admitting  he-was.-a-..runaway_s.lave. 

3.  Commissioner  Loring  decided  Bums  must  be  returned. 

4.  The  people  of  Boston  protested  this  decision  and 
attempted,  by  oratory  and  by  force,  to  obtain  Burns. 

5.  A plan  to  purchase  Burn's  freedom  failed. 

6.  Federal  forces  arrived  to  remove  Burns.  This, they 
accomplished  amidst  sullen  protest  by  the  Bostonians. 


Discuss  with  the  students  their  reasons  for  and  the  processes  by  which  they  separated  that  which 
was  significant  from  that  which  was  extraneous  elaboration  included  by  the  author  simply  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  story  more  interesting. 


Point  out  to  the  students  that  numbers  and  dates  can  also  be  significant  details.  For  reinforce- 
ment of  this  idea,  have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS8  and  answer  the  accompanying  assessments  of 
comprehension.  f 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  significance  of  their  answers  to  questions  3,  4,  and  6. 


F on  itudznt6  who  4 peak  EngtUh  cu>  a izzond  ta.ngua.gz 


F oft  Atudenti  who  aJiz  me mbzAA  otf  a tpzci&Lc  minority  gtioup 


I 


tly. 

iople  of  Massachusetts  were  reluctant  to  return  Burns, 
ier  slave,  to  the  South.  Their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
iid  violence  he  was  returned  to  Richmond. 


RELATING  VET AJ LS  TO  MAIN  JVEA 


irns,  while  living  and  working  in  Boston,  was  arrested 
a jewel  thief. 

ilonel  Suttle,  his  former  owner, tri eked  him  into 

mitting-he-was-a-r-unaway-s-lave — — 

>mmissioner  Loring  decided'Burhs  must  be  returned. . 
le  people  of  Boston  protested  this  decision  and 
tempted, by  oratory  and  by  force,  to  obtain  Burns, 
plan  to  purchase  Burn's  freedom  failed, 
deral  forces  arrived  to  remove  Burns.  This,  they 
complished  amidst  sullen  protest  by  the  Bostonians. 

»*  j • / 

Dr  and  the  processes  by  which  they  separated  that  which 
neous  elaboration  included  by  the  author  simply  for  the 


d dates  can  also  be  significant  details.  For  reinforce- 
Exercise  SS8  and  answer  the  accompanying  assessments  of 

e of  their  answers  to  questions  3,  4,  and  6. 


id  tan judge 


Evacuation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
discriminate  which  details  in  a 
social  studies  passage  are 
significant  and  indicate  that  he 
understands  how  these  details 
-compl  ement-themai  n-1  dea 


i • 

i 


Fox.  indLvtduatiztng  -imiKuction 
ani/ ok  ioK  home  itudy 


lc  minoAZty  gaoup 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

IrutAucXional  Rationale.  InA&iucttonal  Objective. 


Identifying  the  emphasis  placed  upon  certain 
facts  or  concepts  will  aid  the  reader  in 
determining  those, aspects  of  his  subject  that 
the  author  considers  to  be  important  and  will 
contribute  tcTTiis  awareness  of  the  intended  -- 
effect  of  the  author.  , / • i 

_ . - r > • 

Emphasis,  Is  achieved  by  space  devoted  to  a 

parti  cuTar-aspect-of-a-topicrrepet-ition-of 

key  words  or  phrases,  by  use  of  mechanical 
devices  such  as  italics  or  underlining,  and/or 
by  the  use  of  emphatic  language  such  as 

absolutely  vital,  strictly  forbidden , and  of 
great  importance. 

In  social  studies,  emotionally  charged  or 
exaggerated  terms  such  as  imperialistic, 
aggressive,  haukish,  inhumane,  and  martyrdom 
are  frequently  employed  to  emphasize  a view- 
point. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies 
the  order  of  stress  that  the  author  places 

. - / ' > .. . 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


IrutAuictional  Rationale  InAtAuctlonal-Objeetlve 


Identifying  the  basis  that  the  author  has  used 
in  organizing  the  details  will  help  the  reader 
co  relate  the  details  to  the  passage  in  a 
meaningful  way  and  will  enhance  retention  of 
main  ideas. 

In  social  studies,  material  is  commonly 
organized  by  the  sequence  of  historical  events, 
geographical  progressions,  causes  and  effects, 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  personalities  and 
problems,  social  substructures,  etc. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies 
the  logical  outline  or  progression  of  thoi 


;0CIAL  STUDIES 


JmtAucXXonaZ  Objective. 


I upon  certain 
reader  i n 
s subject  that 
>rtant  and  will 
the  intended 


levoted  to  a. 

•epetttton-of 

: mechanical 
irliniiig,  and/or 
i such  as 
ridden,  and  of  _ . 


charged  or 

rialietic, 

-and  martyrdom 
l’asize  a view- 


lOClki  STUDIES 


Jn&tAuctioncut  Objective. 


“author  has  used  Given  a reading  exercisd  in  social'  studies,  the  student. will  be  able  to  determine 

help  the  reader  the  logical  "outline  or  progressioh  of  thought  followed  by  the  author, 

assage  in  a 

e retention  of  • 


conmonl  y 
istorical  events, 
ses  and' effects, 
sonalities  and 
, etc. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  approximate 
the  order  of  stress  that  the  author  places  upon  the  details  or  arguments  presented 


* 


Init/uxcHontit  Model 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  SS9  silently. 


Ask: 

What  is  the  organization  of  the 
material? 

In  terms  of  amount  of  material  alone, 
which  type  of  country  receives 
emphasis  in  this  exercise? 

“Is  any  area  in  particular  emphasized? 
How? 

What  point  regarding  Black  Africa  does 
the  author  stress  and  what  means  of 
stress  does  he  use? 


Comparison  of  developed  countries  (paragraph  1) 
with  underdeveloped  countries  (paragraphs  2-4). 

Underdeveloped  countries  *• 


Black_AfrTca  ; 

By  extended  example 

The  people  of  Black  Africa  are  not  inferior  or 
less  intelligent.  The  emphatic  expression, 

Not  at  all  e 


InitAacSumat  Model 


--- — - Have- the- students-read- Exercise- SSI  0 -silently. ■ : ~ 

Ask  the  students  to  list  the  dates -in -the  - —1880  -1898  ;; 

order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Exercise.  1887  1959 

1894  i 

Point  out  that  chronological  organization  is  frequently  used  by  authors  of  historical 
material . 

Ask  the  students  If  they  detect  any  other  Cause  and  effect.  Each  historical  event  Is 

organization  which  repeats  Itself  a number  prefaced  with  a reason  why  'jt  came  to  pass-, 

of  times  in  this  exercise. 
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IPENTIF/ING  EMPHASES  j 

• .i 

I 

I 


Evaluation 


itly. 


Comparison  'of  developed  countries  (paragraph  1) 
with  underdeveloped  countries  (paragraphs  2-4). 

^ i 

Underdeveloped  countries 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
approximate  the  degree  of  stress 
that  the  author  places  on  certain 
details  ~ 


Black  Africa 
By  extended  example 

The  people  of  Black  Africa  are  not  inferior  or 
less  intelligent.  The  emphatic  expression. 

Not  qt  all 


IDENTIFYING  BASIS  FOR  ORGANIZATION 


Evaluation 

. . i . 

2 ntl  v;  -Determine-if-thesjtudent-Gan 

: — •— " i de  n t i _fy..  e;:v  ar  1 Pu  s-Jci n (%  of 

2 1880  1898  — ' — —organfzations^used  by-authors -of — 

Se.  1887  1959  reading-material  In  social  studies 

1894 

n is  frequently  used  by  authors  of  historical  1 


r Cause  and  effect.  Each  historical  event  Is 
er  prefaced  with  a reason  why  it  came  to  pass. 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUVIES 


with  social  issues,  for  the  author  of 
such  materials  frequently  writes  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a particular 
viewpoint.  The  reader  should  there- 
fore be  aware  of  the  influence  that 
the  author  is  intending  to  exert 
ei ther  by  being  prejudiced  in  terms  of 
"the  facts  he  chooses  to  report  and 
those  he  chooses  to  ignore,  or  by 
interjecting  his  own  statements  which 
are  not  verifiable. 


ImtAucXioncd.  Rationale  ■ 


JnhtAuctlonaJL  Objective 


O 


Being  able  to  discriminate  facts  from 
opinions  is  particularly  important  In 
interpreting  reading  material  dealing 


Given  a reading  exercise  In  social  studie 
particular  viewpoint,  the  student  will  di 
are  verifiable  and  those  which  are  not. 


lnitAuetoA'*  note  matexLaJU  to  supplement  the  development  o&  the  sklU  o<j 


F ok  pAetesting 


Foa  students  with  maAgtnal  Awting  abitity 


- Foa  Atin^oAtUng  tnstAuction 


F 0A~4tude.nt6  who  axe  advanced  AeadeAS 


I 


and/vA  faoA  home.  ■ 


FoAr^tudents-who^peak^EngZlsh-aS-ar-tecond~i 


i . 


Foa  posttesting 


' Foa  students  who  a) te  member  o{  a Spect^ic  « 


A L STUDIES 


I 


o 

ERLC 


kr.tiiiii77in-^Q 


jp. 


I nstAuctionat  Mod&t 


E 


Have’ the  students  read  through  Exercise  SSI  1 silently. 


Ask  the  students  to  circle  descriptive  terms  which  Amazing. 
might  be  questioned  as  to  their  accuracy  or  breadth  Great  znorease 


Encourage  the  students  to  react  critically  to  these  terms  by  asking  themselves  such  questions 
as:  v • • 


• Amazing  to  whom  and  why? 


• How  much  of  an  actual  increase  is  considered  great ? 

• How  was  the  student's  readiness  to  attend  determined? 

• What  sacrifices  were  considered  great ? 


Ask  the  students  to  underline  the  statement  which 
would  be  difficult  to  verify. 


No  people  ever  accepted  the  blessings  of 
education  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the 
Filipinos . 


Encourage  the  students  to  formulate  questions  regarding  Governor  Frank  Murphy's  statement. 


Ask  the  students  to  identify  statements  which  they 
assume  could  be  verified  from  other  sources. 

* 


In  1936 , there  were  ?,300  public  schools 

4 • • etc • ^ 

Our  rate  of  illiteracy. ..etc. 


Ask  thestudents  if  the  author  attempted  to 
support  all  of  his  statements  with  facts. 


No  — the  statements  that  the  Filipinos 
became  more  enlightened , more  sports- 
minded,  and  more  democratic  are  not 
supported  by  any  facts. 


Xsk  the  students  to  suggest-facts-wh 1 ch-haverb 
might  no t support  h 1 s yi ewpo  1 n ^ - 
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PI5CRIMINATING  FACTS  FROM  OPINIONS 


Evaluation 


silently. 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 


which  Amazing  ■ 
breadth  Great  increase 

Readily  attended 

Great  sacrifices  / 

;o  these  terms  by  asking  themselves  such  questions 


• Identify  descriptive  terms  which 
should  be  critically  assessed 

• Discriminate  between  verifiable 
statements  (facts)  and  those 
which  are  not  verifiable 


iered  great ? 
id  determined? 


I 

i which  No  people  ever  accepted  the  blessings  of 
education  with  move  enthusiasm  than  the 
I Filipinos. 

is  regarding  Governor  Frank  Murphy's  statement. 

\ 

:h  they  In  193S>  there  were  ?>300  public  schools 

$ • • • Q to  • 

Our  rate  of  illiteracy etc* 

No  — the  statements  that  the  Filipinos 
became  more  enlightenedt  more  sports- 
minded^  and  more  democratic  are  not 
supported  by  any  facts. 

elan  overlooked  ^-  tlie-aottroT^because-sach-facts- 


O 


I 

INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


In&tiiuctional  Ratio  note. 


InAt/uctional  Objective. 


Inferring  the  author's  attitude 
toward  his  topic  will  enable  the 
reader  to  make  a more  accurate 
and  critical  assessment  of  the 
text.  Often,  as  in  editorials, 
the  author  is  quite  frank  in  stating 
how  he  feels  about  his  topic;  in 
other  types  of  social  studies 
materials  the  writer's  attitudes 
’are  conveyed  in  a more  subtle 
manner;  -- This  latter  approach 
challenges  the  reader  to  make 
inferences  based  on  innuendoes  and 
the  author's  use  of  favorabl'e  or 
unfavorable  descriptions. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  s 
toward  his  topic,  the  student  will  n 
author's  attitude  and  be  able  to  sup 
him  to  make  his  inference. 


InUmctoK’ a note,  oft  matvualA  to  Aupplement  the  development  o£  the  A kill  oft  ' 

Eon  pneteAting  Foa  AtudentA  utith  rxuiginal  steading  a 


\L  STUVIES 


* 

^nttAuctioml  Objective. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  social  studies  in  which  the  author  reveals  his  attitude 
toward  his  topic,  the  student  will  makera  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
author's  attitude  and  be  able  to  support  his  answer  by  citing  the  clues  which  led 
him  to  make  his  inference. 

ig  - : . 


1 

.upplement  the  development  ofi  the  thill 

-1  / T7/ 

; Foa.  ttudenti  with  marginal  reading  ability 


nen.d&cs 


1 n&tsiuctional  Model  , 

Ask  the  student^ to  read  Exercise  SS12  carefully  for  the  purpose  of  detecting: 

1.  What  the  topic  is  \ Reasons  why  people  Immigrate  to  the  United  States 


2.  How  the  author  feels  about 
the  topic 


Most  immigrants  have  good  reasons  for  coming  to 
the  United  States 


Ask  the  students  to  list  the  clues  they  used  in  reaching  their  conclusions.  - 

By  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  America. . . a refuge  from  tyranny  and  . . . seeking  sanctuary  in 
the  United  States  coupled  with  a description  of  the  religious  persecution.  political 
'oppression-  and  economic  hardship  that  the  inmigrants  were  fleeing,  the  author  conveyr  his 
feelings  of  being  in  sympathy  with  these  people. 

In  addition,  by  ascribing  to  the  Immigrant  such  all-American  attributes  as  love  of 
freedom , the  author  Is  indirectly  showing  that  he  approves  of  their  motives. 


¥ok  Atu.de.nt6  who  6peak  Engli&h  cu>  a 6e£.ond  language. 


lEoJu6lMerit6-whjO-JULe^embeAA.M{l-a..6peji6l6lajriiMAAAy~Qtoup- 


* 


INFERRING  AUTHOR'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TOPIC 


Evaluation 


SI 2 carefully  for  the  purpose  of  detecting: 

Reasons  why  people  immigrate  to  the  United  States 

Most  immigrants  have  good  reasons  for  coming  to 
the  United  States 

they  used  in  reaching  their  conclusions. 

ca. . . a refuge  from  tyranny  and  ...  seeking  sanctuary  in 
scription  of  the  religious  persecution,  political 
at  the  immigrants  were  fleeing,  the  author  conveys  his 
these  people. 

migrant  such  all-American  attributes  as  love  of 
flowing  that  he  approves  of  their  motives. 


Determine  if, the  student  can: 

• Infer  the  attitude  conveyed  by 
an  author  toward  his  topic 

•Cite  the  clues  he  used  in  making 
his  inference 


;jecond  language. 


F ok  individualizing  Instruction 
and/or.  ior  home,  study 


>eci^lc-  nUnorZty-grbup-— 


Tor^posttesti^tg- 


■MB 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

I 


InitxuctUcnaZ  Ratio  note 


Historical  events,  as  well  as  current 
affairs,  can  be  described  from  various 
perspectives.  Often  a writer's 
nationality,  ethnic  origin,  or  political 
or  religious  persuasion  will  determine 
the  facts  he  chooses  to  present  as  well 
as  the  terms  in  which  he  couches  these 
facts. 

After  mastering  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate facts  from “opinions  and  to 
infer  the  effects  the  author  intends 
to.  achieve,  the  reader  is  then  ready 
to  make  a comparison  of  texts  that 
present  divergent  views  about  a common 
subject. 

Being  able  to  make  these  comparisons 
will  enable  the  reader  to  be  able  to 
establish  a broader  base  of  infor- 
mation from  which  he  will  be  able  to 
form  more  critical  judgments  of  his 
own  regarding  the  subject. 


InAttuicAox' 6 note.  o&  matexiaJU  to  iuppienuint 
Fox  pxete6ttng 


InitxuctionaZ  Objective 


Given  several  reading  exerci 
conmon  subject,  the  student 
of  the  authors  and  to  expres 
he  will  be  able  to  substanti 
emotional  pleas,  and/or  incor 


the  development  ofi  the  6kitt  o£  

Foa.  6tudent&  with  maxginal  fie 


Fox  xein'fioxcung  in&tfiuction 


Fox  6tudent6  mho  axe  advanced 
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tCJAL  STUV1ES 


Jn&thuctionai.  Objective 


i rrent 
various 

ilitical 
:termine 
as  well 
> these 


iiven  several  reading  exercises  that  present  various  facts  and  viewpoints  on  a 
:onmon  subject,  the  student  will  be  able  to  detect  the  agreements  and  disagreements 
5f  the  authors  and  to  express  his  own  critical  opinion  of  the  subject.  In  addition, 
le  will  be  able  to'SUbstantiate  his  opinion  by  citing  strengths,  weaknesses, 
jmotional  pleas,  and/or  inconsistencies  found  in  each  author's  text.  :> 


Jis- 
id  to 
tends 
ready 
lat 

common 


isons 
le  to 
3r- 
le  to 
his 


supplement  the  deveto pment  ofi  the  hkitt  of^ 

ton  AtudentA  uiith  rrojigitvxt  heading  ability 


Foh  students  mho  cute  advanced  neade/is 


If  4 


x* 


ImtAuetional  ModeZ 


Begin  with  a brief  survey  of  what  the  students  already  know  regarding  the  .controversies  over 
women's  rights,  abortion,  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  or  capital  punishment.  Undoubtedly, 
those  who  volunteer  Information  will  also  Interject  their  feelings 


about  the  subject. 


Capitalize  on  this  to  show  that  social  Issues  which  concern  us  directly  are  prone  to 
evoke  an  emotional  response. 


Point  out  that  these  responses  often  find  their  way  Into  print  through  editorials, 
pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles.  In  Such  cases  the  authors  are  obviously  attempting  to 
win  adherents  to  their  points  of  view.  The  critical  reader  needs  to  be  aware  of  this. 


Have  the  students  read  Rachel  Carson's  article  In  Exercise  SSI 3. 


Ask  the  students  to: 

Determine  Carson's  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  Insecticides  and  to 
substantiate  their  answers  by  quoting 
from  the  text. 


Carson  has  taken  the  position  that  Insecticides 
are  extremely  hazardous  to  humans  and  that  their 
dangers  have  not  been  given  due  recognition. 

(Any  of  the  examples  of  tragedies,  which  could 
have  been  prevented  had  the  hazards  been  known, 
could  be  cited.) 


Identify  those  statements  of  Carson's 
which  they  consider  to  be  facts  and 
those  which  they  consider  to  be 
opinions. 


Facts:  Host  of  article 
Opinions:  Limited  to: 

DDT...ie  considered  the  least  toxic  of  these 
chemicals  and  many  people  assume  they  may  use 
it  freely  and  without  fear  of  harm.  Commercial 
advertising  encourages  this  comfortable  attitude. 
The  alleged  "safetyYl  of  malathion. .. 


Identify  and  discuss  terms  which  they 
consider  Carson  chose  to  Impart  an 
emotional  tone  to  her  article. 


The  use  of  emotional  words  Is  strikingly  absent  from 
Carson's  writing.  The  serious  and  scientific  tone 
of  this  article  Is  created  by  her  adhering  for  the 
most  part  to  the  historical  or  technical  facts  which 
she  presents  without  exaggeration. 


Repeat  this  procedure  with  the  remaining  three  articles  of  this  Exercise. 


Ask  the  students  to: 

Cite  ways  In  which  the  authors  of  Agree: 
these  four  articles  agree  and/or  * 

disagree. 


Carson  says  that  DOT  has  dangerous  residual  effects. 
Parathlon  Is  Initially  more  hazardous  but 
decomposes  In  a relatively  short  time.  Ihfi. 

New  York  Times  editorial  of  August  23d  emphatically 
states  that  Dbt  should  be  banned  altogether. 


COMPARING  DIVERGENT  TEXTS 


t the  students  already  know  regarding  the  controversies  over 
r iri  Southeast  Asia,  or  capital  punishment.  Undoubtedly, 
will  also  Interject  their  feelings  about  the  subject. 

social  issues  which  concern  us  directly  are  prone  to 


ften  find  their  way  into,  print  through  editorials, 

. In  such  cases  the  authors  are  obviously  attempting  to 
view.  The  critical  reader  needs  to  be  aware  of  this. 

rson's  article  in  Exercise  SSI 3. 


. Evaluation 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 

f ‘ Detect  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments among  authors  writing  on 
a common  subject 

• Judge  the  degree  of  ob jecti  vi  ty 
and  subjectivity  of  the  authors 

• Based  on  their  readings,  form, 
express,  and  defend  an  opinion 
on  a controversial  social  ... 
Issue 


ward  Carson  has  taken  the  position  that  Insecticides 
are  extremely  hazardous  to  humans  and  that  their 
quoting  dangers  have  not  been  given  due  recognition. 

(Any  of  the  examples  of  tragedies,  which  could 
have  been  prevented  had' the  hazards  been  known, 
could  be  cited. ) 

arson's  Facts:  Most  of  article 

s and  Opinions:  Limited  to: 

e DDT.  ..is  considered  the  least  toxic  of  these 

chemicals  .and  many  people  assume  they  may  use 
it  freely  and  without  fear  of  ham.  Commercial 
advertising  encourages  this  comfortable  ccttitude . 
The  alleged  "safety"  of  malathion. .. 

ch  they  The  use  of  emotional  words  Is  strikingly  absent  from 
t>an  Carson's  writing.  The  serious  and  scientific  tone  . 
of  this  article  Is  created  by  her  adhering  for  the 
most  part  to  the  hlstorlcal  or  technical  facts  which 
she  presents  without  exaggeration. 

emalnlng  three  articles  of  this  Exercise. 


of  Agree:  Carson  says  that  DDT  has  dangerous  residual  effects, 

or  Parathlon  Is  Initially  more  hazardous  but 

decomposes  In  a relatively  short  time.  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  August  23d  emphatically 
states  that  Dbt  should  be  banned  altogether. 
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Fo*  individualizing  instruction  For  AtudentA  who  Apeak  English 

and/or  for  home  study 


For  po Attesting 


For  AtudentA  who  cue  members  of 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUPIES 


I nstructional  Rationale 


Instructional  Objective 


Charts,  bar  graphs,  line  graphs,  and  pie  . 
graphs  are  often  interspersed  in  reading 
material  in  social  studies  to  clarify  or 
to  explain  in  greater  detail  concepts  such 
as  variances  of  amounts  overtime,  distri- 
bution of  a quantity,  or  interrelationships. 


Given  a reading  Exercise  in  soci 
the  student  will  be  able  to  gatf 
be  able  to  derive  general izatioi 
tration. 


I nstructor'A  note  of  materials  to  Aupptement  the  development  o £ the  Akilt  of 


For  pretesting 


For  AtudentA  with  marginal  reac 


For  reinforcing  inA traction 


For  AtudentA  who  are  advanced  a 
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jr: 


S' 


motion 


Fo/ i students  who  Apeak  English  as  a second  language 


Fo/ i students  who  one  membexs  o&  a specific  mino/uty  gxoup 

_p 


1 IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Instructional  Objective 


graphs,  and  pie 
rsed  In  reading 
s to  clarify  or 
all  concepts  such 
ivertlme,  dlstrl- 
Interreiatlonships. 


Given  a reading  Exercise  In  social  studies  that  contains  graphic  Illustrations, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  gather  from  the  Illustration  specific  facts  and  will 
be  able  to  derive  generalizations  or  trends  Intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Illus- 
tration. 


Is  to  supplement  the  development  o{  the  skill  ofi  

Fo/ i students  with  ma/iginal  reading  ability 


Fo/ i students  who  axe  advanced  readers 


f . 

ERJC 


I 


" i 

Im&iuctionat  ModeZ 

Disagree:  Though  emphasizing  the  cautions  that  should 
be  observed  In  using  insecticides,  the 

’ editorial  staff  of  Vegetable  Gardening  seem 

to  be  endorsing  their  use. 


Determine  which  author  stated  his 
viewpoint  most  factually  and  which 
stated  his  viewpoint  most  emotionally. 


Most  factual : Carson 

Most  emotional:  The  Hew  York  Times  editorial  of  August 

is'  obviously  seeking  to  make  an  appeal 
powerful  enough  to  effect  a change. 


Encourage  the  students  to  form,  express,  and  defend  an  opinion  on  the  use  of  insecticides. 

...  ...  * *«*v»  . 


I n&tAucZionaZ  ModeZ 


Distribute  Exercise  SS14. 


Ask: 

Does  the  title  of  this  chart  Yes.  Increasing  number  of  homes  owned. 

Indicate  a trend? 


Are  there  any  qualifications  placed  Yes.  Nonfarm 
on  the  type  of  homes  owned? 

What  is  the  major  division  of  this  ifeft  side:  homes  owned 

chart?  Bight  side:  hqgtps  rented 

What  time  Interval  separates  the  . 10  years 
horizontal  bars? 


What  does  the  length  of  a bar  Compared  with  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  ch^rt. 

Indicate?  It  would  Indicate  quantity.  (Note  that  the 

numbers  on  the  scale  indicate  millions. ) 


COMPARING  DIVERGENT  TEXTS 

(continued) 


Evaluation 


Disagree:  Though  emphasizing  the  cautions  that  should 

be  observed  in  using  insecticides,  the 
editorial  staff  of  Vegetable  Gardening  seem 
to  be  endorsing  their  use.  . ... 

Most  factual:  Carson  i 

Most  emotional:  The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  August  23d  „ 
is  obviously  seeking  to  make  an  appeal 
powerful  enough' to  effect  a change. 

and  defend  an  opinion  on  the  use  of  insecticides.! 


COMPREHENPING  CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS 


Evaluation 


Yes.  Increasing  number  of  homes  owned. 


Yes.  Nonfarm 


Left  side:  homes  owned 
Right  side:  homes  rented 

10  years 

Compared  with  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart, 
it  would  indicate  quantity.  (Note  that  the 
numbers  on  the  scale  indicate  milliono.) 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Extract  essential  facts  from 
bar  graphs,  1ii)e  graphs,  pie 
graphs,  and  charts 

• Derive  from  graphic  illus- 
trations generalizations 
regarding  trends  and  rela-  ■ 
tionships 
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f INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

* • '• 

f. 

t:  ■ ,k 

i;  Foa  individualizing  instAuction  Foa  students  who  speak  English  as  a second 

\ and/oA  foA  home  study 


| Foa  posttesting 

l 


Foa  students  who  ax c mmbe>iA  of,  a specific 


InstAuctoA’s  note  of  mtealals  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


Foa  pAetesting 


Foa  students  with  maAginal  /Leading  ability 


Foa  AUAioAdm  AMtwMon  Foa  **uduUi  idio  aae  advanced  aeadeat 


Foa  dndavdduaUadna  dnaCaucti on  Foa  odudenii  »ko  open*  e«alU k ao  a oeaorn 

and/oA  foA  home  study  , 


Foa  posttesting 


Foa  students  who  axe  membexs  of  a specific 
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0C1AL  SJUV1ES 


F or  AtudentA  who  Apeak  CngtiAh  pA  a Aecond  language 

1 » '' 

i r • } 

For  AtudentA  who  one  member*  oh  a Apecihie  minority  gfuoup 

a upplement  the  development  oh  the  Akilt  oh ; 

For  AtudentA  with  marginal  steading  ability 


For  AtudentA  who  one  advanced  reader* 


\ 

For  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngliAh  oa  a Aecond  language 


For  AtudentA  who  one  member*  oh  a Apecihie  minority  group 


0 


112 


JmtAuctionat  Modet 


Explain  how,  with  a perpendicular  straight  edge,  a reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  quantities 
may  be  obtained  even  when  the  bar  does  not  measure  the  exact  points  on  the  scale.  For  , 
example,  the  bar  representing  the  number  of  homes  owned  In  1920  extends  only  about  three-fourth; 
of  tne  way  to  the  point  on  tne  scale  marked  10.  Therefore,  the  student  must  figure  three-fourtl 
of  10  million  or  approximately  7 1/2  million. 

Distribute  Exercise  SS15.  * 

Explain  that  this  Is  essentially  a vertical  bar  graph  with  the  centers  of  the  top  of  the  column 
connected  with  a continuous  line. 

Explain  further  that  there  are  actual  lj*..two  sets  of  vertical  bars  on  this  graph;  one  representi 
unit. labor  costs  (solid)  and  the  other  prices  (line  of  dots). 

Distribute  Exercise  SS16. 


What  Is  the  major  division  of  this  Where  the  budget  dollar  of  the  Federal  Government  come 
graphic?  from  and  where  It  goes. 

Explain  that  these  are  commonly  referred  to  as  pie  charts  and  that  one  "pie"  represents  one 
complete  unit  or  100  percent  (Irf  this  case  one  dollar),  and  that  "slices"  of  the  pie  are 
proportionate  In  size  to  the  quantity  they  represent.  This  quantity  Is  usually  so  labeled. 

Distribute  Exercise  SSI 7.  ’ 

Explain  that  this  chart  Is  intended  to  depict  the  autonomous,  subordl nate, and  superior  relation 
ships  of  a large  corporation.  Explain  further  that  the  heavy  lines  connecting  the  boxes 
represent  relationships  and  that  the  line  of  descending  superiority  Is  usually  ordered  from  the 
top  of  the  chart  to  the  bottom.  Boxes  located  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  represent  positions 
of  equal  status. 


Ask 


I 


COMPREHENDING  CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS 

(continued) 


Evaluation 


straight  edge,  a reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  quantities 
does  not  measure  the  exact  points  on  the  scale.  For 
number  of  homes  owned  In  1920  extends  only  about  three-fourths 
le  marked  10.  Therefore,  the  student  must  figure  three- fourths 
/2  million. 


vertical  bar  graph  with  the  centers  of  the  top  of  the  columns 

ually  two  sfets  of  vertical  bars  on  this  graph;  one  representing 
ther  prices  (line  of  dots). 


Is  Where  the  budget  dollar  of  the  Federal  Government  comes 
from  and  where  It  goes. 

ferred  to  as  pie  charts  and  that  one  "pie"  represents  one 
his  case  one  dollar),  and  that  "slices"  of  the  pie  are 
,1ty  they  represent.  This  quantity  Is  usually  so  labeled. 


id  to  depict  the  autonomous,  subordinate, and  superior  relation 
plain  further  that  the  heavy  lines  connecting  the  boxes 
the  line  of  descending  superiority  Is  usually  ordered  from  the 
oxes  located  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  represent  positions 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SOCIAL  STUV1ES 


Instructional  Rationale 


Instructional  Objective 


Political  cartoons  are  intended 
to  communicate,  by  the  use  of  a 
"compressed"  illustration,  a 
particular  viewpoint  toward  a 
contemporary  social  figure  and/or 
issue.  The  viewpoint  expressed 
is  usually  critical. 


Given  a political  cartoon  which  relates  to  the 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  issue  involved  and 
artist. 


Compression  of  idea  is  achieved 
by  the  use  of  symbols,  stereo- 
types, representative  objects, 
exaggerations,  generalities,  and 
characterizations. 

Instructor's  note  of  naterials  to  supplement  the  developnent  of  the  skill  of 


F on.  pretesting 


For  students  with  marginal  reading  ability 


v 


\ 

\ 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  readers 


. 
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CIAl  STUDIES 


1 n&Vsuc£icn/LL  Obj  ecMve. 


Given  a political  cartoon  which  relates  to  the  current  social  scene,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  issue  involved  and  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the 
artist. 


ir 


up ptenent  The  devcCcp^cnt  cf  the  ik-ULL  oft 


fc i &(udcrXA  iceth  mxguvil  tcacUjig  abkLLtij 


F ci  .students  <ah c ate  advanced  tceidc+ts 


116 


IniOuictionat  M cdeJt 


Distribute  Exercise  SSI 9 . 


they  feel  have  been  included 
by  the  artist  for  a specific 


Ask  the  students  to  list  the 


features  of  this  cartoon  which 


Large  complex  computer 
Worried  expressions 
Headline  on  newspaper 
Caption 


purpose. 

Ask  the  students  to  use  these  clues  as  a means  of  determining  the  concern  that 
Is  attempting  to  Illustrate. 

Analyse  Exercises  SS18  and  SS20  in  similiar  manner. 


Fo*  Atudenti  k *10  Apeak  Engtiih  a&  a second  language 


F 0.1  Atudents  wfw  one  member  0$  a Apeccf^c  minority  gnoup 


I 


UNVERST  ANV1HG  POLITICAL  CARTOONS 


Evaluation 


•qe  complex  computer 
■ried  expressions 
idline  on  newspaper 
ition 


a means  of  determining  the  concern  that  the  artist 


liliar  manner. 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  significant  clues 
provided  by  artists  r-f 
political  cartoons 

• Use  these  artist's  clues  to 
determine  the  social  issue 
which  he  intends  to  highlight 

• Explain  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  the  artist 


ccond  language. 


Tc\  individualizing  itx&tAucticn 
and/o> i {on.  howe.  itudy 


i{ic  nine  niXtJ  gif’ up 


ton  poittc&ting 
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INTERPRETING  READING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


The 

les&cn 

entetCeA. . . . 


beg  ms 

OH 

pfl^l  £ • • » 


Using  characteristic  roots  and  affixes  and  structural  similarities  found  In  technical 
terms 


Using  context  clues  

General  vocabulary  used  In  a special  sense 

Specialized  vocabulary 

Identifying  the  main  Idea  by  direct  statement 

Inferring  the  main  idea  

Relating  details  to  main  Idea  

Relating  details  to  details 

Identifying  emphases  and  relating  Illustrations  to  the  text 

Identifying  basis  for  organization 

Inferring  scientific  generalizations 

Relating  maps  and  diagrams  to  the  text 

Relating  graphs  to  the  text  

Relating  tables  to  the  text 

Relating  chemical  formulas  to  the  text 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Reading  material  In  science  will  confront  the  student  In  a High 
School  Equivalency  program  with  a variety  of  unique  problems. 

The  students  may  have  some  of  the  concepts  needed  for  compre- 
hension of  the  text;  they  may  lack  other  Important  concepts; 
or  the  concepts  they  have  may  b6  erroneous.  Therefore,  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Instructor  to  make  a distinction  between 
those  students  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  reading  materials 
In  science  because  of  their  lack  of  background  In  this  area 
and  those  students  who  are  unable  to  Interpret  reading  material 
in  science  and  to  make  associations  within  the  text. 

Knowledge  of  technical  jargon  and  general  vocabulary  used  In  a 
special  scientific  sense  Is  essential  to  adequately  comprehend 
reading  material  In  science.  These  terms  which  are  not  a _ part 
of  the  speaking  or  listening  vocabulary  of  the  student  will 
seriously  Impede  his  comprehension.  In  stopping  to  use 
extensive  word  analysis  skills,  context  clues,  the  glossary, 
or  the  dictionary,  the  reader  may-  lose  the  author's  train 
of  thought. 

Flexibility  of  rate  Is  Important  In  science.  The  student  will 
often  find  It  advantageous  to  skim  the  passage  very  quickly  to 
get  some  Idea  of  the  main  concern  of  the  passage.  He  will  then 
often  find  It  necessary  to  read  s 1 owly  for  the  varying 
comprehension  tasks. 

Comprehension  of  the  reading  materials  In  science  will 
probably  not  call  on  the  complete  Inventory  of  reading 
skills  that  has  been  given  In  the  general  chapter  on  reading. 

It  will  usually  not  be  necessary  to  Identify  the  perceived 
reader  of  the  passage;  the  usual  effect  of  the  passage  In 
science  Is  to  inform  the  reader.  It  Is  In  the  grey  area,  when 
science  becomes  a means  of  persuading  a particular  audience  to 
have  some  point  of  view  (as  In  much  of  the  contemporary 
writing  on  ecology), that  students  need  to  be  concerned  with 
audienceand  effect.  Hi  glT  school  equivalency  students 
probably  will  not  need  to  use  these  skills  In  their 
Interpretation  of  reading  material  Iff  science. 

Other  tasks  of  comprehension  may,  however,  be  very  important. 

The  student  must  always  be  able  to  Identify  the  main  Ideas 
or  main  statement  of  the  passage.  He  must  always  be  able  to 
Identify  the  manner  or  means  which  develop  the  main  Ideas. 

The  sample  passages  that  follow  Illustrate  the  development 
of  just  one  or  two  learning  objectives.  However,  the 
student  will  never  have  just  the  one  or  two  objectives, 
since  the  student  will  always  have  to  be  sure  of  relating  the  9 


main  statement  to  details,, 
basis  for  the  sequencing  c 
comprehension  skills  may  c 
tatlon  of  science  material 

In  addition,  students  shou 
to  format  common  to  sclent 
diagrams,  formulas,  and  eq 
In  using  their  comprehensi 
generalizations  underlying 
generalizations  to  other  s 
the  purpose  of  Identlfylno 
in  facts. 

The  SQ3R  (Survey,  Question 
is  a high  Tevel  study  skll 
comprehension  and  in  devel 
taking  and  outlining.  It 
text-type  reading  asslgnme 
that  the  Instructor  review 

1.  Survey:  Survey  the  ass  1 
content  and  main  points 

A.  title 

B.  Introductory  paragra 

C.  last  paragraph  or  su 

D.  headings  and  subhead 

E.  pictures,  graphs,  ch 

F.  any  questions  at  the 

2.  Question:  Turn  the  firs 
curiosity  and  set  the  p 
will  aid  In  conprehensi 
out  while  the  explanato 

3.  Read:  _Read_to  answer. th 
the  first  headed  sectlo 
the  difficulty  of  the  rr 
reading,  make  use  of  cu 
signal  words  ("first," 
printing  and  content  ai 

4.  Recite:  After  reading  t 
irmied lately.  Look  away 
answer  to  the  question 
(parroting  the  author  d 
example  if  possible;  J 
for  the  heading.  Make 
outline  form.  (Continui 
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main  statement  to  details,  of  the  sequencing  of  details,  and  of  the 
basis  for  the  sequencing  of  details  in  each  passage.-  The  other 
comprehension  skills  may  or  may  not  be  called  upon  In  the  Interpre- 
tation of  science  materials. 

In  addition,  students  should  have  practice  In  applying  their  skills 
to  format  common  to  scientific  writing:  graphs,  maps,  charts, 

diagrams,  formulas,  and  equations.  Students  may  also  need  practice 
In  using  their  comprehension  skills  to  infer  scientific 
generalizations  underlying  main  ideas  and  details,  to  apply 
generalizations  to  other  situations,  or  to  compare  two  passages  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  differences  of  emphasis  and  variances 
in  facts. 

The  SQ3R  (Survey,  Question,  Read,  Recite,  Review)  method  of  reading 
is  a high  level  study  skill  which  aids  In  Increasing  concentration  and 
comprehension  and  in  developing  the  organizational  skills  of  note- 
taking and  outlining.  It  is  a useful  technique  for  studying  any 
text-type  reading  assignment  In  any  subject  area.  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  Instructor  review  the  following  steps  with  the  students. 

1.  Survey:  Survey  the  assignment  to  get  a general  overview  of  the 
content  and  main  points.  Glance  rapidly  over 

A.  title 

B.  introductory  paragraph 

C.  last  paragraph  or  sumnary  of  the  selection 

D.  headings  and  subheadings 

E.  pictures,  graphs,  charts, and  their  captions 

F.  any  questions  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  chapter 

2.  Question:  Turn  the  first  heading  into  a question.  This  will  arouse 
curiosity  and  set  the  purpose  for  reading.  The  question  formulated 
will  aid  in  comprehension  in  that  the  important  points  will  stand 
out  while  the  explanatory  detail  is  recognized  as  such. 

3.  Read:  Read  to  answer  Thar queUlBfir  That' IS,  read  to  the  end  of 

the  first  headed  section.  Rate  of  reading  will  depend  upon  purposes, 
the  difficulty  of  the  material,  and  familiarity  with  it.  While 
reading,  make  use  of  cues:  italics,  boldface  type,  Illustrations, 
signal  words  ("first,"  "further,"  etc.),  enumerations,  and  other 
printing  and  content  aids. 

4.  Recite:  After  reading  the  first  section,  test  memory  and  understanding 
immediately.  Look  away  from  the  book  and  try  to  recite  briefly  the 
answer  to  the  question  or  questions  posed.  Use  original  wording 
(parroting  the  author  does  not  show  understanding),  and  give  an 
example  if  possible.  Jot  notes  on  the  answer  to  the  question  set 

for  the  heading.  Make  them  brief  --  preferably  cue  phrases  in 
outline  form.  (Continued  on  page  55.) 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCIENCE 


I nAthucAjLonaJL  Rationale 


InitAuctioMl  Objective* 


Knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  roots 
and  affixes  commonly  used  in  science 
reading  material  will  increase  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  interpret  the  material. 


Roots  and  affixes  are  important  clues 
to  the  meanings  of  scientific  terms. 

A particular  affix  is  often  used  in 
the  various  branches  of  science  with 
the  same  meaning. 

Example: 

monocotyledon  (biology) 
monomer  (chemistry) 

monochromatic  (physics) 


Words  of  scientific  classification 
often  contain  structural  elements 
that  are  similar. 

Example: 

In  classifying  epochs,- geo  legists  use 
terms  that  have  the  conmon  element  cene. 

Miocene 
Eocene 
PI iocene 
Paleocene 


Given  a root  or  affix  commonly  used  ii 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
meaning  of  several  words  containing  tl 

Example: 

Given  that  chron  means  time  and  meter 
to  determine  the  literal  meaning  of  c) 

Given  that  hydro  means  water,  the  stu< 
of  frydremeter. 


Given  a passage  containing  words  with 
the  student  will  be  able  to  determine 
knowledge  of  the  root  and/or  affix  an 


Given  several  words  containing  struct 
will  be  able  to: 

Identify  them  as  terms  of  scientif 

Determine  or  approximate  the  meani 

An  example  of  a structural  similarity 
(ptera)  meaning  winged. 


In&tAuctxjonal  ObjccXivu 


Given  a root  or  affix  commonly  used  in  science  reading  material,  the  student  will, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the  roots  or  affixes,  give  the  literal 
meaning  of  several  words  containing  the  same  root  or  affix. 

Example: 

Given  that  chron  means  time  and  meter  means  measure,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  determine  the  literal  meaning  of  chronometer. 

Given  that  hydro  means  water,  the  student  should  be  able  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  hydro neter. 


Given  a passage  containing  words  with  roots  and  affixes  comnonly  found  in  science, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  determine  the  meaning  of  these  words  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  root  and/or  affix  and  by  use  of  the  context. 


Given  several  words  containing  structural  elements  that  are  similar,  the  student 
will  be  able  to: 

Identify  them  as  terms  of  scientific  classification 

Determine  or  approximate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ■* 

An  example  of  a structural  similarity  of  words  used  In  classification  is  pteron 
(ptera)  meaning  winged. 


I 


I 


USING  CHARACTERISTIC  ROOTS  A NV  AFFIXES  A NV  STRUCTURE 


I niVmctionat  Model 


Have  the  students  skim  Exercises  SI  and  S2  for  the  purpose  of  finding  cannon  roots  or  affixes 
Lists  of  words  such  as  tho  following  could  be  placed  bn  the  chalkboard  and  the  students 
asked  to  Identify  the  common  element  and  supply  the  meanings  of  the  words. 

Example:  chrono  meaning  time 

chronology  - the  science  that  treats  of  measuring  time 

chron  1 c - marked  by  long  duration  or  frequent  recurrence 

cfcrcnogeneous  - appearing  at  a given  chronological  age 
cfcronogenesls  - the  history  of  the  development  of  a group  of  organisms 


Example:  hydro  meaning  water 

hydrogen  - a colorless,  odorless,  highly  flammable  gas  that  combines  with  oxygen  to 
form  water 

hydrodhory  - dissemination  of  seeds  or  plants  by  water 
fci/drophobla  - a morbid  dread  of  water 

hydroelectric  - the  production  of  electricity  by  water  power 


Example:  ptera  meaning  winged 

lepldo ptera  - order  of  Insects  whose  wings  are  made  of  scales 

hymenoptera  - order  of  Insects  whose  wings  are  membranous 

ortho ptera  - order  of  insects  whose  wings  are  straight  and  narrow 


Now  repeat  steps  II,  III,  and  IV  with  each  succeeding  headed 
section.  That  the“TiexrtieadlTiy-1nto  -jrquestlon^  read  to 

answer  It,  recite  the  answer,  jotting  down  cue  phrases  in  your 
outline.  Read  In  this  way  until  the  entire  assignment  is 
completed. 

5.  Review:  Review  notes  at  the  completion  of  the  study  period.  Try 
to  see  the  relationships  between  the  various  Ideas.  Try  to  re- 
call the  material  without  using  notes  or  referring  to  the  book. 
First  try  to  recall  the  main  points,  then  move  on  to  the  sub- 
* points  or  details. 


*JG  CHARACTERISTIC  ROOTS  ANV  AFFIXES  A VP  STRUCTURAL  SIMILARITIES  FOUNP  IN  TECHNICAL  TERMS 


EvaCuation 


Determine  If  the  student  uses 
knowledge  of  basic  roots  and 
affixes  and  context  In  determining 
the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words 
In  science  reading  matter 

irlng  time 
lent  recurrence 
;a1  age 

if  a group  of  organisms 


:he  purpose  of  finding  cormon  roots  or  affixes, 
aced  on  the  chalkboard  and  the  students 
the  meanings  of  the  words. 


ammable  gas  that  combines  with  oxygen  to 
by  water 
water  power 


iade  of  scales 
>embranous 
tralght  and  narrow 


ng  headed 
stion,  read  to 
ses  In  your 
ent  Is 


udy  period.  Try 
as.  Try  to  re- 
jig to  the  book, 
n to  the  sub- 
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l/OCABULARy  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCIENCE 


Instructional  R atlonale 


Understanding  that  meanings  of  both, 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  can  be 
revealed  by  either  directly  stated 
or  implied  contextual  clues  can  aid 
the  reader  in  interpreting  reading 
material  in  science. 


See  the  section  on  General  Vocabulary 
Development  for  lessons  on  each  of 
the  various  types  of  context  clues. 


iMtructiotial  Objective 


Given  several  reading  passages  in  scienc< 
will  be  able  to  state  the  technical  mean 
identifying  and  using  either  directly  st< 

The  Greeks  found  that  if  a piece  of  a 
resin,  was  rubbed  with  animal  fur,  it 
weight  particles  of  matter.  The  effe< 
the  Greek  word  for  amber  is  "elecktroi 

Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  kite  exper 
In  1796,  Volta  produced  electricity  c 
of  wet  paper  between  two  different  pi 

Geissler,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 9 1 
flow  through  space.  He  sealed  a wire 
exhausted  the  air  from  the  tube.  Whei 
electrical  source,  there  was  a discha 
was  found  that  rays  of  some  kind  came 
were  first  called  cathode  rays,  from 
negative. 

In  1895  Roentgen  showed  that  these  X- 
certain  chemicals  to  become  flourescc 
substances  which  remained  impregnable 


Instructor's  note  of,  materials  to  supplement  the  development  o&  the  skill  o& 


Ton.  pretesting 


Ton.  students  i oith  marginal  reading  ablll 


Ton.  neln forcing  Instruction 


Tor  students  toho  are  advanced  readers 


■ Tor  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  j$oi  home  study 

Tor  posttesting 


Tor  students  who  speak  English  as  a secc 
Tor  students  idle  are  members  of  a specif 


'EOO 
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hii  tsuic-tlo  not  Objective  { 


both 
:an  be 
ited 
i aid 
a i ng 


ibulary 
i of 
i ues . 


Given  several  reading  passages  in  science  material , as  sampled  below,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  state  the  technical  meanings  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words  by 
identifying  and  using  either  directly  stated  or  implied  context  clues. 

The  Greeks  found  that  if  a piece  of  amber,  a yellowish,  translucent  fossil 
resin,  was  rubbed  with  animal  fur,  it  acquired  the  ability  to  attract  light- 
weight particles  of  matter.  The  effects  came  to  be  called  electricity  because 
the  Greek  word  for  amber  is  "elecktron." 

Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  kite  experiments  with  electricity  are  well  known. 

In  1796,  Volta  produced  electricity  chemically ; that  is  by  placing  a piece 
of  wet  paper  between  two  different  pieces  of  metal  . 

Geissler,  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  showed  that  electricity  could 
flow  through  space.  He  sealed  a wire  in  each  end  of  a glass  tube  and 
exhausted  the  air  from  the  tube.  When  the  wires  were  connected  to  an 
electrical  source,  there  was  a discharge  through  the  vacuum  in  the  tube.  It 
was  found  that  rays  of  some  kind  came  from  the  negative  wire  in  the  tube.  They 
were  first  called  cathode  rays,  from  the  Greek  word  "kathodos"  which  means 
negati ve. 

In  1895  Roentgen  showed  that  these  X-rays,  unknown  to  him  at  that  time,  caused 
certain  chemicals  to  become  flourescent,  and  that  they  could  penetrate  solid 
substances  which  remained  impregnable  to  other  rays. 


Mippicment  the  development  ofi  the  ilUil  ofi  

F on.  AtudentA  i cith  maAg.oia£  reading  abititij 


Foa  Atudenti  who  atie  advanced  sieadeu 

T* 


Fox  6tade>\l6  who  Apeak  EngtiAh  oa  a second  language. 


Fox  4£ude»t&  10/10  axe  membeAA  o£  a Apeci&c  minoXAXij  gxoup 


httViuctioncit  Model 


Have  the  students  skim  Exercise  S3  and  note  those  words  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 
Place  these  unfamiliar  words  on  the  board.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  following 
will  be  among  those  chosen. 

• amber 


Ask: 

Is  there  a context  clue  for  this  word? 
Is  it  directly  stated  or  implied? 

How  is  it  directly  stated? 

What  does  amber  mean? 

I 

• chemically 

Ask: 

Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  revealed 
in  the  passage? 

By  what? 

What  Is  a clue  to  the  restatement? 

What  does  chemically  mean  in  this 
sentence? 

• vacuum 

Ask:  , . 

Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  revealed 
in  the  passage? 

Is  It  directly  stated? 

What  is  a clue  to  its  meaning? 


m 


Yes 

Directly  stated 

By  a modifier  in  apposition 

A yellowish , translucent  fossil  resin 

Yes 

A directly  stated  clue  that  is  a restatement 
The  words  that  is 

The  result  of  placing  a piece  of  wet  paper 
between  two  different  pieces  of  metal 


Yes 


No,  It  is  revealed  by  implication 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  In  the 
sentence  preceding  the  one  containing  the 
word.  The  key  word  tube  Is  mentioned  In  the 
sentence  and  repeated  in  the  next  as  a clue 
that  the  same  thing  is  being  discussed. 


USING  CONTEXT  CLUES 


Evaluation 


note  t!iose  wordf  with  which  they  are  not  familiar, 
rd.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  following 


rd?  Yes 

Directly  stated 

By  a modifier  in  apposition 

A yellowish , trarjslueent  fossil  resin 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 

• Identify  the  clues  that  reveal 
meaning 

• Give  the  special  meanings  for 
unfamiliar  words  through  the 
use  of  directly  stated  clues. 

• Give  the  special  meanings  for 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  words 
through  the  use  of  clues  that 
imply  meaning 


d Yes 

A directly  stated  clue  that  is  a restatement 
The  words  that  is 

The  result  of  placing  a piece  of  wet  paper 
between  two  different  pieces  of  metal 


d Yes 


No,  It  is  revealed  by  Implication 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  In  the 
sentence  preceding  the  one  containing  the 
word.  The  key  word  tube  Is  mentioned  In  the 
sentence  and  repeated  In  the  next  as  a clue 
that  the  same  thing  Is  being  discussed. 
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tARULARV  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCIENCE 


Instructor's  note.  o(>  materials  to  supplement  the  development  o&  the  skill  orf  

For  pretesting  F°*  students  with  marginal  leading  ab 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


Pol  studen ts  who  cue  advanced  readers 


Pci  individualizing  instruction 
and/ ol  for  home  study 


Pol  students  who  speak  English  as  a s 


Pol  posttesting 


Foi  students  who  aie  members  of  a spa 


lnstiuctoi's  note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  o £ the  skill  of  1 

Foi  pietesting  Fo*  students  with  maAginal  leading  ab 


Pol  reinforcing  insinuation 


Pol  students  who  are  advanced  leadens 


Pol  individualizing  instruction 
and/oi  for  home  study 


Pol  students  who  speak  English  as  a s 


Pol  posttesting 


Pol  students  who  are  members  of  a spe 
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to  supplement  the  development  oft  the.  skZZZ  o& 

F ok  A tudents  wiXh  manginal  reading  ability 

i Fon  studen ts  who  afie  advanced  neadens 

rtion  ' Fon.  students  who  Apeak  English  as  a second  language 

Fon  students  who  one  membens  o{  a specific  minonZty  gnoup 

to  supplement  the  development  o & the  skill  o& 

Fon  AtudentA  w. ith  manginal  neading  abZZZty 


Fon  AtudentA  who  ane  advanced  neadens 


ition 


Fon  AtudentA  who  Apeak  English  as  a second  language 


Fon  students  who  ane  membens  ofa  a specific  minofuXy  gnoup 
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lru>th.uctionaJL  M odtt 


• cathode 

Ask: 

Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  directly 
stated  or  implied? 

How? 

What  does  cathode  mean  in  this  context? 

• floured  cent 
Ask: 

Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  revealed 
in  the  context? 

Occasionally  the  meanings  of  technical 
terms  are  not  given  in  the  passage. 
These  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  a 
dictionary. 

• impregnable 
Ask: 

Is  the  meaning  of  this  word  directly 
stated  in  this  context? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  impregnable 
in  this  sentence? 

What  is  the  clue  that  implied  contrast? 


Directly  stated 

By  definition  - the  clue  Is  the  word  called. 
Negative  rays 

No 


No,  but  it  is  implied  by  way  of  contrast. 

Not  able  to  be  penetrated 

The  word  other  implies  that  there  are  some 
rays  that  do  the  opposite  of  the  rays  being 
discussed,  i.e.,  do  not  penetrate. 

9 


USING  CONTEXT  CLUES 
(continued) 


Evaluation 


Directly  stated 

By  definition  - the  clue  is  the  word  called. 
xt?  Negative  rays 


d No 

'cal 

a 


No,  but  it  is  implied  byway  of  contrast. 


Not  able  to  be  penetrated 


ast?  The  word  other  implies  that  there  are  some 
rays  that  do  the  opposite  of  the  rays  being 
discussed,  i.e.,  do  not  penetrate. 
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VOCABULARY  PEVELOPtlENT  IN  SCIENCE 


InstsiuctionaZ  Rationaie  JniViuctionat  Objective  a 


Many  common  or  familiar  words  when 
used  in  a science  context  have 
special  meanings.  Knowledge  of  these 
special  meanings  is  essential  to  the 
correct  Interpretation  of  reading 
material  in  science. 

Example: 

As  commonly  used,  integrity  refers 
to  a quality  of  character. 

The  president  felt  that  he  should 
appoint  cabinet  members  of  high 

integrity . 

In  a scientific  context,  integri  ty 
could  refer  to  a state  or  function. 
Although  the  space  capsule  came  down 
in  heavy  seas  it  maintained  its 
watertight  integrity. 


Given  a list  of  common  words,  the  student  wi  1 
in  addition  to  common  meanings  for  each  word. 

Examples: 

function 

cell 

sol ution 

craft 

set 

advantage 


Given  a passage  similar  to  the  one  below,  the 
those  words  which  have  special  scientific  meai 
common  meanings. 

Baffling  depooita,  which  geologists  named  ch 
and  North  America.  If  your  home  Is  in  New 
live  on  or  near  deposits  of  this  sort.  Maj 
thickness  of  drift;  perhaps  200  feet  or  moi 

Drift  is  not  sorted  as  to  size  of  rock  fra< 
and  boulders  are  mixed  together.  Drift  jpai 
because  rivers  sort  their  burdens  and  so  d< 
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I m txuct-ional  Objectives 


when 


:>f  these 


Given  a list  of  common  words,  the  student  will  be  able  to  give  scientific  meanings 
in  addition  to  common  meanings  for  each  word. 


to  the 

Examples: 

aing 

function 

cell 

sol ution 

?fers 

craft 

set 

juld 

advantage 

ih 

:tion. 
ie  down 

?lsl 


Given  a passage  similar  to  the  one  below,  ■58  student  will  be  able  to  identify 
those  words  which  have  special  scientific  rfieanings  in  addition  to  their  more 
common  meanings. 


Baffling  depoeita,  which  geologists  named  drift , cover  much  of  northern  Europe 
and  North  America.  If  your  home  is  in  New  England  or  the  Midwest,  you  undoubtedly 
live  on  or  near  deposits  of  this  sort.  Maybe  your  house  is  built  on  a ten-foot 
thickness  of  drift ; perhaps  200  feet  or  more  of  it  lie  between  you  and  bedrock. 


Drift  is  not  sorted  as  to  size  of  rock  fragments.  Clay,  silt,  sand,  pebbles 
and  boulders  are  mixed  together.  Drift  cannot  be  a deposit  by  rivers  or  seas, 
because  rivers  sort  their  burdens  and  so  do  waves. 


O 
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EvcUuclC< 


List  such  words  as  the  following  on  the  board, 
and  the  scientific  meanings. 

Common  Usage 

function  A purpose,  a ceremony, 
an  official  position 


cell  A dwelling  of  one  room 

occupied  by  a solitary 
person 

solution  An  action  or  process  of 
solving  a problem 


Have  the  students  supply  the  common  meaning 


Special  Use  [n  Science 

Any  quality,  trait, or  fact  so  related  to 
another  that  it  is  dependent  upon  and 
varies  with  it.  In  chemistry,  it  is  the 
characteristic  behavior  of  a compound  due 
to  the  presence  of  a particular  atom. 

The  smallest  aggregate  of  living  matter 
capable  of  functioning  as  an  independent 
unit 

The  condition  of  being  dissolved  or  the 
process  by  which  a substance  is  homo- 
geneously mixed  with  another— especial ly 
1 i quids 


Deter 

• Ide 
i n 
fre 
ore 
the 

• Ini 
frt 
cor 


O 

ERLC 


In  Exercise  S4  there  are  two  familiar  words  which  have  a special  scientific  meaning. 


Have  the  students  read  the  exercise  silently. 

The  stqdents  should  locate  the  two  words  which  appear  to  be  familiar 
and  yet  do  not  have  the  same  meaning  as  used  in  this  passage. 

Ask  the  students : 

Does  the  common  meaning  of  depoait  lend  any  clue  to  its  use  in 
this  context? 

Does  drift  in  this  passage  refer  to  a line  of  thought  or  wind- 
driven  snow  on  the  ground  surface? 

Do  these  meanings  lend  any  clue  to  its  use  in  this  exercise? 

Does  the  context  of  the  passage  reveal  the  meaning  of  drift? 


Deposit,  drift 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes  — a layer  of  mixed 
clay,  silt,  sand, 
pebbles  and  boulders.... 
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^tWt'RAL  VOCAWLARV  US IV  IN  A SPECIAL  SENSE 


Evacuation 


lave  the  students  supply  the  coninon  meaning 


Special  Use  i_n  Science 

Uiy  quality,  trait, or  fact  so  related  to 
mother  that  it  is  dependent  upon  and 
varies  with  it.  In  chemistry,  it  is  the 
:haracteristic  behavior  of  a compound  due 
:o  the  presence  of  a particular  atom. 

'he  smallest  aggregate  of  living  matter 
:apable  of  functioning  as  an  independent 
jnit 

he  condition  of  being  dissolved  or  the 
)roc°ss  by  which  a substance  is  homo- 
geneously mixed  with  another— especially 
iquids 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  words  whose  meanings 
in  a science  context  differ 
from  the  meanings  that  are 
ordinarily  associated  with 
the  word 

• Infer  a meaning  for  these  words 
from  available  clues  in  the 
context 


I 


i have  a special  scientific  meaning. 


opear  to  be  familiar  Deposit , drift 

this  passage. 


ue  to  its  use  in 

Yes 

thought  or  wind- 

No 

this  exercise? 

Yes 

ning  of  drift? 

Yes  — a layer  of  mixed 

clay,  silt,  sand,  j 

ERIC 

pebbles  and  bouldehs. . . 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCIENCE 


1 mtAuctionaZ  ffationale  InitAucttonaZ  Objective 


Increasing  the  student's  technical  or 
specialized  science  vocabulary  that  he 
recognizes  on  sight  will  lessen  the  time 
he  must  devote  to  using  context  clues, 
procedures  of  word  analysis,  or  the 
dictionary  for  correctly  interpreting 
reading  material  in  science. 

Specialized,  technical  vocabulary  must 
be  taught.  Yet,  it  is  not  possible  for 
an  instructor  to  teach  the  meanings  of 
all  the  scientific  words  a student  will 
meet  in  this  rapidly  growing  and  ever- 
changing  content  area.  Also,  not  every 
student  will  need  to  be  taught  every 
word.  Words  that  are  known  to  some 
students  will  be  unknown  to  others. 


Given  lists  of  scientific  terms,  students  wi 
related  by  listing  them  under  topic  headings 

Exampl e: 

electromagnetic  spectrum 

alternating  currents 

radi  o waves 

tel evision 

radar 

infra-red 

ultra-violet 

gamma  rays 

cosmic  rays 


For  these  reasons,  techniques  and 
activities  should  emphasize  individual 
needs  and  self-instruction. 


ImtAuctoA'  i note  o (J  mateAiaii  to  iupptement  the  development  o£  the  ikitt  «({ 


F ok  pAeteiting 


Foa  itudenti  with  maAginat  AeacUng  abttitij 


Foa  AeinfioAci.ng  initAuction 


Foa  itudenti  who  aAe  advanced  AeadeAi 


Foa  individualizing  imtAuction  Foa  itudenti  who  ipeak  English  at  a iecond  l 

and/ on  faon  home.  Atudy 


ton  po Attesting 


F on  6£udentt>  who  one.  membeAA  o£  a n i 


InAthucttonal  Objective. 


or  Given  lists  of  scientific  terms,  students  will  be  able  to  identify  those  that  are 

he  related  by  listing  them  under  topic  headings, 

time 

es,  Example: 

ng  electromagnetic  spectrum  anatomy  of  the  eye 


alternating  currents 

cornea 

ust 

radio  waves 

retina 

for 

television 

photoreceptors 

of 

radar 

optic  nerve 

will 

i nfra-red 

fovea 

er- 

ul tra-violet 

vitreous  humor 

very 

gamma  rays 

y 

cosmic  rays 

ual 


I 

.'.ament  the  development  ofi  the  6 kill  ofi 

F oh.  AtudentA  u)ith  mahginat  heading  ability 

i 

F oh  AtudentA  who  axe  advanced  headeAA 


F oh  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngliAh  aA  a Aeeond  language 


F oh  AtudentA  who  ahe  membexA  o a Apeei&ic  minohity  ghoup 


umatsa 


lix&tAacAUonal  ModeZ 


• Students  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  lectures,  films,  and  plays  that  have  some 

■-“aspect of~5c1ence-as-a~theme7— tribrariesnnuseumsrand-some-civic-organizotions — 

frequently  show  documentary  films  on  such  topics  as  space,  wildlife,  health  and 
medicine,  marine  life,  and  plant  life.  Large  companies,  such  as  Bell  Telephone, 
will  supply  many  such  films  to  instructors  free  of  charge  or  for  a minimal  fee. 
Documentaries,  news  reports,  and  panel  discussions  on  television  are  also  good 
sources  of  the  technical  science  vocabulary.  Newspapers,  scientific  bulletins 
and  pamphlets,  and  some  of  the  popular  magazines  are  examples  of  available 
reading  material  which  will  contain  much  of  this  specific  vocabulary. 

• Encourage  students  to  note  terms  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  and  check  on 
their  meanings  by  using  a dictionary  or  glossary.  In  addition,  they  should  feel 
free  to  ask  to  have  specific  terms  explained  in  class. 

• Assign  a specific  topic  and  ask  students  to  find  newspaper  or  magazine  articles 
dealing  with  this  topic.  Anticipate  and  present  many  of  thq  technical  terms 
which  are  commonly  used  in  reference  to  this  topic.  Discuss  the  articles  making 
sure  that  the  special  terms  are  used  in  the  discussion.  Distinctions  between 
terms  having  somewhat  similar  meanings  should  be  clarified. 

• Show  a film  pertaining  to  one  of  the  sciences.  Ask  the  students  to  note  any 
terms  that  they  do  not  understand  and  at  the  end  of  the  film  to  hand  in  a list 
of  these  terms.  Put  these  on  an  overhead  projector.  Have  the  class  arrive  at 
their  meanings  by  discussion  and  the  use  of  a dictionary. 

• Place  words  denoting  scientific  categories  across  the  top  of  the  chalkboard. 
Using  an  overhead  projector  expose  mixed  lists  of.  scientific  words  appropriate 
to  the  categories  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  students  to  categorize  the  mixed 
1 ists. 


i 


O 


SPECIALIZE?  VOCABULARY 


Evaluation 


;ur2S,  films,  and  plays  that  have  some 
iseumsrand-some- ci  v ic~organizations  - 
ipics  as  space,  wildlife,  health  and 
je  companies,  such  as  Bell  Telephone, 
ree  of  charge  or  for  a minimal  fee. 
isions  on  television  are  also  good 
Newspapers,  scientific  bulletins 
tines  are  examples  of  available 
this  specific  vocabulary. 

they  are  not  familiar  and  check  on 
isary.  In  addition,  they  should  feel 
i in  class. 

find  newspaper  or  magazine  articles 
?sent  many  of  the  technical  terms 
; topic.  Discuss  the  articles  making 
discussion.  Distinctions  between 
d be  clarified. 

is . Ask  the  students  to  note  any 
> end' of  the  film  to  hand  in  a list 
•elector.  Have  the  class  arrive  at 
a dictionary. 

icross  the  top  of  the.  chalkboard, 
its  of  scientific  words  appropriate 
le  students  to  categorize  the  mixed 


The  instructor  should  encourage 
sel f-eval uation.-  — — 


Students  should  determine  If  they: 

• Regularly  participate  In  outside 
class  activities  which  contrib- 
ute to  an  increase  In  their 
technical  vocabulary 

• Note  those  words  whose  meanings 
are  unfamiliar  or  obscure 

• Attempt  to  clarify  these  mean- 
ings by  using  a dictionary  or 
consulting  the  instructor 


The  instructor  determines  If  the 
student: 

• Uses  technical  terms  correctly 
when.discubsing  or  reporting 
on  a particular  topic 


• Uses  context  clues  to  determine 
meanings  of  unfamiliar  words 
whenever  it  Is  possible  j 

i 

i 

• Can  identify  related  scientific 
terms 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


iMtAuctional  Rationate  ImtAuctionaZ  Objective 


Identifying  the  main  Idea  when  Given  a reading  exercise  In  sc 

It  Is  directly  stated  by  the  It  Is  contained  In  a direct  st 

author  will  help  the  reader  to 

establish  a purpose  for  reading 

the  selection,  to  frame  questions 

he  anticipates  the  selection  will 

answer,  and  to  retain  the  Infor-  ; 

matlon  conveyed. 


In&tAuctoA'i  note  ofi  m ateAiaZA  to  ■supptement  the  development  the  &kttt  0|$ 

Foa  pAetc&ttng  Fo/ 1 Atuden'j,  ui ith  maAginal  Am 


Foa  Aein{,oA(Ung  in&tAuction 


FoA  ttudenth  ui ho  aAe  advanced 


IE 


hutnucZiomt  Objective. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  the  student  will  identify  the  main  idea  when 
it  is  contained  in  a direct  statement.  ' 


lemeat  ttiZ  development  the.  ikitt  o 


F on  Atudeyiti  uxith  mvigtnaZ  aeacUng  ability 


F on.  6tudent&  w/i o M.&  advanced  tieadeM 


m 

o 
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V 


iVEsmFywc 


I >i6tAuctto not  M odeZ 


Have~the-s4u^dents-Fead:Exer=G-ise^5-T-apidl-y-_As^tf-thece-l5:anyJjid1catlon::that-the-flrst 

statement  is  really  true  or  false. 

Ask  the  student  to  Identify  the  details  that  relate  to  the  main  idea. 

Point  out  that  the  next  paragraph  explains  the  scientific  point  of  view  about  temperature 
loss.  1 

Point  out  that  paragraph  3 provides  additional  details  and  is  also  a transition  to  the 
opposing  point  of  view  that  had  been  suggested  in  the  opening  sentence. 

Point  out  that  paragraph  4 gives  concrete  details  to  show  the  contradictory  views  and  that 
paragraph  5 gives  details  concerning  the  truth  of  the  old  wives'  tale  that  hot  water  freezes 
faster  than  cold  water. 

Ask  the  students  to  state  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  last  paragraph.  (Here  the  main  idea  is 
directly  stated,  with  the  details  of  what  scientific  facts  or  old  wives'  tales  are  to  be  gathered 
in  the  reading  of  the  entire  passage.) 

Foa  6tude.ntA  who  6peak  Engti&h  06  a second  language.  „ 


Foa  6tu.de.nt6  uiho  aAe  membetu  of,  a 6peeJ.fic  minoAity  gAoup 


IDENTIFYING  THE  MAIN  IDEA  BY  DIRECT  STATEMENT 


Evaluation 


-ther-e-is-any-l  ndicat4on_tha  t-the~f-1  rst - ~ — _ Oeteianlne-Ji-the-S-tudeat-caD 

recognize  the  main  statement 
of  another  comparable  passage 

to  the  main  idea.  and  not  confuse  it  with  details 

tific  point  of  view  about  temperature 


Is  and  is  also  a transition  to  the 
e opening  sentence. 

show  the  contradictory  views  and  that 
e old  wives'  tale  that  hot  water  freezes 


e last  paragraph.  (Here  the  main  idea  is 
: facts  or  old  wives'  tales  are  to  be  gathered 


Ton.  individualizing  inA&iuctcon 
and  I ok  fio/L  home.  Aiudy 


gaoup 


Fok  jpo&tieAting 


O 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Instructional  Rationale  Instructional  Objective 


Being  able  to  infer  the  main  idea  when  Given  a reading  exercise  in  scienc 

it  is  not  directly  stated  by  the  author  idea  or  main  statement  of  a paragr 

will  help  the  reader  to  establish  a 

purpose  for  reading  the  selection,  to 

frame  questions  he  anticipates  the 

selection  will  answer,  and  to  retain 

the  information  conveyed. 


Instructor' s note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  otf 


F on.  pretesting 


For  students  with  marginal  read 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  r 


For  individualizing  instruction  For  students  who  speak  English 

and/or  for  home  study 


For  posttesting 


For  students  who  are  members  o f 


AL  IN  SCIENCE 


main  idea  when 
d by  the  author 
establish  a 
selection,  to 
i pates  the 
nd  to  retain 


ati  to  Supplement 


-ion 


fuiction 


InitAuctional  Objective. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  science,  the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  main 
idea  or  main  statement  of  a paragraph  when  it  is  not  directly  stated. 


the 


development  oft  the  iktll  ofi 


FoH  itudenti  with  maAginal  Heading  abititij 


Foh  itudenti  who  aAe  advanced  Headkfi i 


Foh  itudenti  who  ipeak  Engtli! : ai  a iecond  language 


Foti  itudenti  who  one  membeAi  o&  a ipeci^lc  minoHitij  gfioup 


JmtnucJxonaJi  Mode/ 


Have"  the  students:' 

Read  rapidly  the  first  paragraph  of  Exercise  S6. 

Examine  carefully  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  for  clues  to  the  main  idea. 

Examine  ttie  sentences  following  for  their  relationship  to  the  first  sentence. 

Formulate  one  main  statement  that  will  unify  the  paragraph. 

The  clues  to  the  main  idea  occur  in  the  first  sentence.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  mutation....  Such  a sentence  usually  sets  up  the  idea  that  causes  of  mutations  will  be 
discussed.  One  cause  is  exposure  to  high-energy  radiation.  From  the  author  s use  of  one 
cause,  the  reader  can  infer  that  there  must  be  more  than  one  cause  since  the  words  used 
for  only  one  cause  would  be  the  cause. 

Examination  of  the  following  sentences  reveals  the  next  sentence  is  about  high-energy 
radiation.  The  sentence  has  two  subjects,  cocnri.c  rays  from  oueer  space  and  radtatzon  from 
radioactive  elements.  The  verb  is  may  cause.  Natural  mutations  is  the  direct  object 
of  the  verb. 

The  third  sentence  is  not  concerned  with  natural  mutations.  The  sentence  begins  They.  What 
is  meant  by  they ? Is  it  natural  mutations?  It  cannot  be  natural  but  must  mean  mutations 
since  the  rest  of  the  sentence  says  that  mutations  can  be  produced  experimentally  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  That  there  are  two  categories  of  mutations  becomes  apparent  in  the  next 

sentence  where  the  word  artificial  is-  introduced.- Artificial  mutations  are  said  to 

have  effects  on  both  number  and  rate  of  mutations. 

The  close  scrutiny  of  the  text  has  therefore  revealed  that  one  cause  of  mutations  is  high- 
energy  radiation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  high-energy  radiation:  natural  and  artificial. 

The  fifth  sentence  introduces  a new  idea.  Temperature  increase  is  said  to  be  used  to  increase 
rate  of  mutations.  Temperature  increase  is  not  the  same  as  high-energy  radiation,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  Yet,  temperature  increase  is  said  to  affect  the  rate  of  mutations. 

There  seems  to  be  another  cause  of  mutations.  The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  begins, 

Certain  chemicals ‘have  been  used  to  produce  mutations Again,  chemicals  are  not  high- 

energy  radiation.  Thus,  there  must  be. another  cause  of  mutations. 

The  structure  of  the  paragraph  is  then:  there  are  several  causes  of  mutations;  one  cause 

of  mutations  is  exposure  to  high-energy  radiation;  a second  cause  is  temperature  Increase, 
and  a third  cause  is  the  use  of  certain  chemicals. 


INFERRING  THE  MAIN  1VEA 


EvaZticution 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
recognize  the  main  idea  when 

xercise  S6.  U is  ^directly  stated 

of  the  paragraph  for  clues  to  the  main  idea, 
heir  relationship  to  the  first  sentence, 
i unify  the  paragraph. 

"first  sentence.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
sets  up  the  idea  that  causes  of  mutations  will  be 
gh-e'nergy  radiation.  From  the  author's  use  of  one 
must  be  more  than  one  cause  since  the  words  used 


reveals  the  next  sentence  is  about  high-energy 

ts,  cosmic  rays  from  outer  space  and  radiation  from 
cause . Natural  mutations  is  the  direct  object 


h natural  mutations.  The  sentence  begins  They . What 
ons?  It  cannot  be  natural  but  must  mean  mutations 
t mutations  can  be  produced  experimentally  in  a 
tegories  of  mutations  becomes  apparent  in  the  next 
ntroduced.  Artificial  mutations  are  said  to 
mutations. 

efore  revealed  that  one  cause  of  mutations  is  high- 
of  high-energy  radiation:  natural  and  artificial . 

a.  Temperature  increase  is  said  to  be  used  to  increase 
e-is  not  the  same  as  high-energy  radiation,  either 
e increase  is  said  to  affect  the  rate  of  mutations. 

tions.  The  -last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  begins, 

duce  mutations Again,  chemicals  are  not  high- 

another  cause  of  mutations . 

there  are  several  causes  of  mutations;  one  cause 
radiation;  a second  cause  is  temperature  increase; 
chemicals. 


0 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


hiitAuctlonat  Rationale 

InAtAuctlonal  Objective 

One  characteristic  of  reading  material 
in  science  is  that  it  is  written  very 
succinctly;  details  are  included  only 
as  they  are  needed  to  elaborate  on  or 
clarify  the  main  idea.  It  is,  there- 
fore, often  essential  for  the  reader 
to  understand  how  the  details  relate 
to  the  main  idea  in  order  for  the 
details  to  have  any  meaning. 

~Iri  addition,  the  main  idea  is  subject 
to  distortion  or  misinterpretation 
when  even  one  detail  is  overlooked. 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  science,  t 
in  a paragraph  to  the  main  idea  or  pur 

Practice  in  relating  to  main  ideas 
will  help  make  the  reader  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  skill . 

£ 

InAtAuctoA'A  note.  0($  mateAlati  to  Aupptment  the  development  of,  the  Aklll  o£ 


Foa  pAeteAting 

Foa  AtudentA  loith  marginal  Aeading  abi 

Foa  AelnfioAclng  InAtAuctlon 

Foa  students,  mho  oj ie  advanced  A eadeAA 

Foa  Individualizing  InAtAuctlon 
and/oA  &oa  home  Atudij 

Foa  AtudentA  mho  Apeak  English  a&  a ac 

Foa  poAtt&Ating 

i — ... 

Foa  AtudentA  mho  a> ie  membeAA  o^  a a pec 

O 
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-SCIENCE 


InbtAuctionaZ  Objective 

material  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science,  the  student  will  be  able  to  relate  the  detail 

ten  very  in  a paragraph  to  the  main  idea  or  purpose  in  the  paragraph, 

led  only 
;e  on  or 
, there- 
reader 

relate  » 

the 


"subject 
ition 
>oked . 

ideas 
■e  of 


6upplement  the  development  oh  the  ikill  oh 


Foh  Atudenti  with  marginal  Heading  ability 


Foh  students  who  af ie  advanced.  HeadeM 


■it  Foh  students  who  ipeak  EngtUh  at,  a iecond  language 


Fo.t  Atudenti  who  ome  member  oh  a Apeci&ic  minority  g^ioup 
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Intt/uxcXionat  Model 


I 


Have  the  students  read  rapidly  the  paragraph  beginning,  These  birds  thrive  in  a region  of 
diversified  land  use...  of  Exercise  S7. 

Ask  the  students  to  have  a temporary  main  idea  in  mind  and  then  return  for  a slow  reading 
to  examine  the  details,  their  organization,  and  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea. 

The  first  rapid  reading  should  have  told  the  students  that  this  paragraph  is  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  farming  to  the  population  of  quail. 


With  the  second  slow  reading,  the  students  should  see  that  the  first  three  sentences  of 

the“paragraph~gi^e*detai1-s^tO“Siipport-theH  desrtha  t-i:he”quaH*“popul  dt-i<)n“h  as -i  ncreased 

rapidly  under  favorable  farming  conditions,  i,e.,  when  farms  are  diversified  and  the 
land  supports  different  activities,  such  as  growing  corn,  grain,  grass  used  for  pasture 
purposes,  and  native  hardwood  trees.  Small  fields  that  are  close  together  and 
separated  by  fence  rows  made  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  are  especially  good  for  the  bob- 
white  quail.  The  early  settlers  had  such  farms, and  the \uiai1  then  increased  in  numbers. 


The  details  that  tell  what  farm  conditions  are  bad  for  the. bobwhite  quail  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence:  This  favorable  trend  was  reversed . ...  The  details  to  support  this 

reversal  are  then  cited.  Farms  that  had  large  areas  in  a single  crop  were  made  possible 
when  plows  were  meohan^.zed»  - - 


Notice  that  the  students  must  infer  what  the  favorable  conditions  were  when  plows  were 
not  mechanized,  or  when  farms  were  plowed  in  some  other  way.  Those  details  are  not  given. 


Other  details  concerning  large  areas  devoted  to  a single  crop  are  then  given:  Tinberland 

was  cleared  and  fence  rows  were  narrowed  or  removed.  The  student  shoul  d here  note  the 
contrast  to  the  previous  favorable  details,  that  fence  rows  and  trees  were  present,  but 
now  they  have  been  cleared.  Clean  farming  is  added  as  another  cause  of  the  decline  of 
quail  population. 


The  paragraph  concludes  with  another  contrast  in  details,  this  time  in  geographical  area. 
The  bobwhite  is  not  a major  game  bird  in  northern  Illinois  because  of  the  harmful  farming 
practices  and  severe  winters . In  southern  Illinois,  the  la.nd  cannot  so  easily  be 
cultivated  fh  the  same  way  as  the  northern  area,  and  so  southern  Illinois  has  more 
bobwhite  quail.  , • 


The  details. then  add  up  to  a main  idea  that  certain  kinds  of  farming  conditions  are  good 
for  bobwhite  quail,  and  others  are  poor.  Early  diversified  fanning  was  good,  present 
southern  Illinois  is  rather  good,  but  the  large,  clean  farms  of  northern  Illinois  provide 
poor  living  conditions  for  the  bobwhite  quail. 
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RELATING  VETA1LS  TO  MAIN  IDEA 


EvatuaXion 


ly  the  paragraph  beginning.  These  birth  thrive  in  a region  of 
erciseS7. 

emporary  main  idea  in  mind  and  then  return  for  a slow  reading 
r organization,  and  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea. 

uld  have  told  the  students  that  this  paragraph  is  concerned 
ning  to  the  population  of  quail. 

g,  the  students  should  see  that  the  first  three  sentences  of 
cr'srupportrthe-ldea'  thatrthe  quai  l_populati on-has~i  nc reased 
ing  conditions,  i.e.,  when  farms  are  diversified  and  the 
vities,  such  as  growing  corn,  grain,  grass  used  for  pasture 
d trees.  Small  fields  that  are  close  together  and 
of  shrubs  or  small'  trees  are  especially  good  for  the  bob- 
lers  had  such  farms, and  the  quail  then  increased  in  numbers. 

arm  conditions  are  bad  for  the  bobwhite  quail  are  introduced 
able  trend  was  reversed. . . . The  details  to  support  this 
rms  that  had  large  areas  in  a single  crop  were  made  possible 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Relate  the  details  of  one 
paragraph  in  a meaningful 
way  to  the  main  idea  of 

anather_paragr.a  ptL_in  Jthe 

same  text 

• Use  the  details  of  the 
paragraph  to  form  an  accurate 

— and-comprehensfve-pfcture-of 
the  main  idea  of  the  exercise 


t infer  what  the  favorable  conditions  were  when  plows  were 
s were  plowed  in  some  other  way.  Those  details  are  not  given. 

ge  areas  devoted  to  a single  crop  are  then  given:  Tinberland 

ere  narrowed  or  removed.  The  student  should  here  note  the 
orable  details,  that  fence  rows  and  trees  were  present,  but 
Clean  farming  is  added  as  another  cause  of  the  decline  of 

i another  contrast  in  details,  this  time  in  geographical  area, 
game  bird  in  northern  Illinois  because  of  the  harmful  farming 
. In  southern  Illinois,  the  land  cannot  so  easily  be 
is  the  northern  area,  and  so  southern  Illinois  has  more 


i main  idea  that' certain  kinds  of  farming  conditions  are  good 
trs  are  poor.  Early  diversified  farming  was  good,  present 
good,  but  the  large,  clean  farms  of  northern  Illinois  provide 
:he  bobwhite  quail. 


\ 


f 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Imt/mcZionaJL  Rationute 


In&tm^tionaJL  Objectivz 


Relating  the  details  of  one  paragraph  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science, the  studc 

to  the  details  in  another  paragraph  of  details  from  one  paragraph  to  another  pare 

of  the  same  reading  passage  is  often  ■'  • 

essential  for  the  reader  to  grasp 

both~the' main  intent  of  the  passage, 

the  .purpose  of  the  author  in  including 

certain  Retails , and  even  the  meaning 

of  the  singular  details.  , - 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


In^tAiictconaZ  Rationale  ' Jn&tnuctLomt  Objective. 


Identifying  the  emphasis  placed  upon  certain  ‘ Given  a reading  exercise  in  science,  the  stu 

facts  or  concepts  Will  aid  the  reader  in  de-  degree  of  stress  that  the  author  places  upon 

termining  those  aspects  of  his  subject  that, 

the  author  considers  to  be  important  and  will 

contribute  to  the  reader's  awareness  of  the 

intended  Effect  of, the  author. 

Emphasis  is  achieved  by  space  devoted  to  a-  . 

— -particular  aspect  of  a topic,  by  repetition  , , 

of  key  words_and  phrases,  by  use  of  mechanical 
devices  such  as  italics  or  underlining,  and/or 
by  the  use  of  emphatic  language  such  as 
absolutely  vitalt  strictly  forbidden , and  of 
great  importance. 


3 
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SCIENCE 


1 nA/Mixitlonal  Objective. 


ragraph  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science,  the  student  will  make  important  associations 

graph  of  details  from  one  paragraph  to  another  paragraph  within  the  same  exercise, 

often 

asp • . - 

ssage, 

icluding 

neaning 


SCIENCE 


In&tAuctiomZ  Objective. 

f .... 

i upon  certain  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science,  the  student  will  be  able  to  approximate  the 

reader  in  de-  degree  of  stress  that  the  author  places  upon  the  details, 

subject  that 
ortant  and  will 
reness  of  the 


ievoted  to  a 
jy  repetition 
>e  of  mechanical 
“rlining,  and/or 
; such  as 
ridden,  and  of 


1 Mthu.eXA.onaZ.  Model 


Have  the  students  read  the  last  paragraph  of  Exercise  S7. 

Ask  the  students: 

What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  Ideal  environmental  conditions  for  bobwhite  quail  do 
paragraph?  not  exist  in  Illinois. 

What  details  are  presented  in  UndeY*  ideal  environmental  conditions  1 acre  will 

this  paragraph  to  support  this  support  one  bobwhite  quail;  in  Illinois  it  takes  5 

idea?  , acres  to  support  one  quail.  > 

Have  Ttudents  novTread  the  selection  from  beginning  to  end,  relating  the  details  of  each  para- 
graph to  the  main  idea  and  details  of  the  last  paragraph.  Students  should  paraphrase  the  idea 
as  it  is  developed. 


IDENTIFYING  EMPHASES  A 


InA&iuctionat  Model 


The  students  should  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Exercise  S8. 

Ask: 

Does  this  paragraph  suggest  an  Yes 

outline  of  the  remainder,  of  the  . 1.  electrical  energy 

exercise?  2.  chemical  energy  , 

, 3.  mechanical  energy 
4._fteat  and,  light  energy 

The  students  should  read  the  second  paragraph. 

Ask': 

Does  this  paragraph  stress  Yes  - how  one  form  of.  energy  may  be  changed  into  another. 

somethi  ng  other  than  forms  of 
energy?  > 

The  students  should  read  the  third  paragraph. 


1 

1 

t) 

1 
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RELATING  DETAILS  TO  DETAILS 

Evaluation 

i 

1 

I 

1 

i 

i 

xercise  S7v  _ 

Determine  if  the  student  can 

i 

] 

onmental  conditions  for  bobwhite  quail  do 
n Illinois. 

make  the  intended  relationships 
between  the  details  of  a 
paragraph 

i 

! 

i 

i 

1 ’ - 
i 
\ 
i 

environmental  conditions  1 acre  will 
bobwhite,  quail ; in  Illinois  it  takes  5 
pport  one  quail. 

i 

i • 

> 

i 

nning  to  end,  relating  the  details  of  each  para- 
paragraph.  Students  should  paraphrase  the  idea 

C J 

t 

i 

! 

IDENTIFYING  EMPHASES  AND  RELATING  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  TEXT 

Evaluation , 

if  Exercise  S8.  Determine  if  the  student  can 

0 

* 

T 

\ 

•at  energy 
energy 
'■ail  energy 

approximate  the  degree  of 
stress  that  the  author  places 
on  certain  details 

. \ 

i light  energy 

o 

i 

me  form  of  energy  may  be  changed  intp  another. 

J 1 

■ j 

, J ’ ‘ 

\ 
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INTERPRETING  RE  APING.  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Jn*tHuctoH'*  note,  otf  -to  4uppCement  the  development  o<J  the  *kttt  ofi 


Foh  pneteiting 


F ok  4 indent*  with  matiginaZ  Heading  ability 


F oh  HeinfioHcing  in*tHuction 


F oh  individualizing  insinuation 
and/oH  l oh  home  study 


Foh  posttesting 


159 


Foh  students  who  one  advanced  neadens 


Foh  6tu.de/iti>  who  speak  English  a*  a second 


Foh  students  who  one  memben*  o&  a.  specific 
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IN  SCIENCE 


.to  Aupplement  the  development  o f the  a kill  of 


Fo*.  AtudentA  with  marginal  steading  ability 


Foh  AtudentA  who  one  advanced  H ead&tA 

a 


,tion  Foh  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngliAh  a&  a Aecond  language 


Foh  AtudentA  who  one  membeHA  of,  a Apecific  minority  gnoup 


O 
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IDENTIFYING  EMPHASES  AND 


Jn&tAucXAonal  Model. 


Ask: 

What  aspect  of  the  topic  is  stressed  in 
this  paragraph? 

Does  this  paragraph  stress  another  aspect 
of  the  topic  or  does  it  extent'  the  infor- 
mation of  a previous  paragraph? 


Radiant  energy 

It  extends  paragraph  3 by  explaining  the 
source  of  radiant  energy. 


What  two  subaspects  of  radiant  energy  Heat  energy 

are  introduced-in  the  fourth-paragraph? — Light  energy 

The  students  should  read  the  remainder  of  the  exercise. 

Ask: 


Which  of  the  two  subaspects  is  expanded 
upon  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
paragraphs  and  in  the  accompanying 
illustration? 

In  terms  of  the  amount  of  space,  what 
subaspects  seem  to  be  emphasized? 

What  is  the  main  idea  of  paragraph  7? 


Is  this  idea  repeated  in  the  accompanying 
illustration? 

Explain  the  sequence  of  events  in  the 
illustration.  Note  that  the  action  moves 
from  left  to  right  — the  conventional 
direction  for  material  printed  in  English. 

What  devices  has  the  artist  used  to  depict 
heat  and  temperature  change? 

Is  this  idea  extended  or  clarified  in  the 
illustration? 


Heat  energy 


Heat  energy 


If  a hot  object  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
cold  object,  heat  will  flow  from  the  hot 
object  to  the  cold  one. 

Yes  — the  caption  repeats  it. 

V 

1.  Blocks  apart  and  at  different  temperatures 

2.  Blocks  together 

3.  Blocks  the  same  temperature,  showing  heat 
transfer 

Wavy  liries~ 

Line  in  thermometer 

Clarified 


\ 


i 


essed  in 


ner  aspect 
the  infor- 


energy 

ragraph? 

inder  of  the 


expanded 

eventh 

ing 

, what 
d? 

raph  7? 


companying 


in  the 
:t-i on  moves 
intTonal 
in  English. 

>d  to  depict 


ied  in  the 


IDENTIFYING  EMPHASES  AND  RELATING  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  TEXT 

[continued] 


Evaluation 


Radiant  energy 


It  extends  paragraph  3 by  explaining  the 
source  of  radiant  energy. 


Heat  energy 
Light  energy 

exercise. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
explain  the  relationships  de- 
picted in  an  illustration  and 
relate  these  to  the  text 


Heat  energy 


Heat  energy 


If  a hot  object  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
cold  object,  heat  will  flow  from  the  hot 
object  to  the  cold  one. 

Yes  — the  caption  repeats  it. 


1.  Blocks  apart  and  at  different  temperatures 

2.  -Blocks- together- 

3. BTocks~the ' s ame  temperature , s howfng-heat — 

transfer 

Wavy  lines 

Line  in  thermometer 
Clarified 


m 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Ins tructional  Rationale 


Instructional  Objective 


Identifying  the  basis  that  the  author  has 
used  in  organizing  the  details  will  help 
the  reader  to  relate  the  details  within 
the  passage  in  a meaningful  way  and  will 
enhance  retention  of  main  ideas. 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  sc 
logical  outline  or  progression 


In  science,  material  is  often  organized  4 
by  structural  components,  causes  and  effects, 
sequence  of  events,  or  comparisons  and  contrasts 


Instructor' s note  ofi  materials  to  supplement  the  development  o^  the  skill 


For  pretesting 


F on.  students  with  marginal  rex 


For  retifiorcing-instrcKtiviT—- 


-Forstudentswho^are^advanced 


Vi 
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FERIA L IN  SCIENCE 


Instructional  Objective. 


; that  the  author  has  Given  a reading  exercise  in  rcience,  the  student  will  be  able  to  determine  the 

le  details  will  help  logical  outline  or  progression  of  thought  followed  by  the  author, 

the  details  within 
iningful  way  and  will 

main  ideas.  : * 

is  often  organized 

:nts,  causes  and  effects,  \ 

ir  comparisons  and  contrasts. 


\er lots  to  supptement  the  development  o<5  the  skill  ofi  ' 

F or  students  uxilh  marginal  reading  ability 


action  For.  students  u)ho  are  advanced  readers 


i 

m 


lnt&uie£ional  Model 


Have  the  students  note  the  title  of  Exercise  S9. 

Have  the  students  survey  the  exercise. 

\ 

Ask  the  students: 

What  organs  of  digestion  are  mouth  small  intestine 

mentioned?  esophagus  pancreas 

stomach  liver 


Is  there  any  basis  to  the  Yes  — sequence  of  anatomy  involved  in  digestiorT" 

order  of  the  paragraphs? 

Could  information  on  each  of  * Yes  — into  structure  and  function 

the  organs  be  subdivided? 


Are  the  details  related  to  the 
three  juices  that  act.  in  the 
small  intestine  also  ordered? 


Yes  -- the  first  being  produced  inside  the 
intestine;  the  second  and  third  outside 


Ton.  ttudentt  who  tpeak  EngtC&h  at  a tee. ond  language 


Fo/i~t£udentt  who  axe  memB&vt  o j a tpecl'Ue  mA.nd/uXy~g>idup 
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IDENTIFYING  BASIS  FOR  ORGANIZATION 


Exercise  S9. 
e. 


mouth 

esophagus 

stomach 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
identify  various  kinds  of 
organizations  used  by  authors 
of' reading  material  in  science 


small  intestine 
pancreas 
liver 


Yes  --  sequence  of  anatomy  involved  in  digestion 


Yes  — 


/ 


into  structure  and  function 


interpreting  reaping  material  in  science 


1 mtAucitional  RattonaZe 


Comprehending  reading  material  in 
science  frequently  requires  that 
the  reader.be  able  to  infer,  from 
his  background  in  science  and 
"from  context  clues,  certain 
sc  i e n t i f i c gene  ra  1 i z at  i o n s . 


JnAtAuctionat  Objective 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  scienc 
concept,  the  reader  will  be  able  t 
implied.  . 


In&tAuctoA'i  note  0($  mateAtaJU  to  Aupptement  the.  deveZopnent  the.  AkZtZ  o{,  . 2 — 

' * ' 

FoArpcetuting 7 — : 1 —FoA-itudent6  -with-  moAginal-  Aeadinc 


Foa  AeinfioAdng  initAuctioh^ 


Foa  itudentz  who 'cue  advanced  a eat 
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lENCE 


i 


In&tAJUctionaZ  Objejctive 


n Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  that  assumes  knowledge  of  a broad  scientific 

concept,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  infer  the  scientific  generalization  which  is 

n implied.  > 

. / 


I . 


uppCement  the  development  the  &lUtt  o($ • 

■ ' Fonr&tudentl,  MithmaAgtnatxeadtng  ~abittty 


! 


i 

I 


t' 


F ox&tudentt>  who  axe  advanced  xmdeu 


i 

t 


InbtAucJxonaJL  ModeZ 


Have  the  students  read  the  entire  Exercise  S10. 


Ask  the  students: 

What  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  exercise? 

What  two  aspects  of  the  topic  seem  to  be  , 
presented  in  some  detail? 

What  statements  deal  with  weight  and 
gravitational  effect?  " 


To  describe  the  circumstances  surrounding 
man's  first  steps  on  the  moon 

The  moon's  surface  - 

The  weight  of  Armstrong's  equipment 

...  conrnuniaations.sys  tem,-weighing  84  pounds 
~on  Eax,t}ij  '14~drr th&Moon'. , , 

. . . the  boot  weighs  4 pounds } 9 ounces  on 
Earth,  but  on  thp  Moon , 12  ounces. 


...gravity  environment  one-sixth  that  of 
the  Earth 

From  these  facts,  it  might  be  inferred  The  for'ce  of  gravity^' 

that  weight  is  a measure  of  . 


Foa  iiud&nti  uiho  a peak  EngZUh  de>  a.  second  language 


Foa  AtudentA  who  at te  member  a apect&tc  rturiotuXy  gtio up 
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To  describe  the  circumstances  surrounding 
man's  first  steps  on  the  moon 


The  moon's  surface 

The  weight  of  Armstrong's  equipment 


. . . communications  sy8  tern  weighing  84  pounds 
on  Earth,  14  on  the  Moon. . . 


. . . the  boot  weighs  4 pounds , 9 ounces  on 
Earth,  but  on  the  Moon,  12  ounces . 


■. . .gravity  environment  one-sixth  that  of 
the  Earth 


The  force  of  gravity 


\l 


INFERRING  SCIENTIFIC  GENERALIZATIONS 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
make  valid  generalizations 
4 based  on  his  background  in 
science  plus  his  reading  of  the 
text 


Foa  indtvi.duatizi.ng  in&tAuction 
and/oA  £oa  home  Atudy  . 


tlj  QAOWp 


Foa  poitiuiing 


O 
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:RIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Instiuctional  Objective. 

Dn  contained  in  maps  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  that'  contains  maps  and/or 1 diagrams  that 

text  is  essential  contribute  to  the  sequential  development  of  the  topic,  the  student  will  be  able  to 

type  of  reading  relate  each  visual  to  the  information  contained  in  the  respective  steps  of  the  text 

lich  intersperses  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  a coherent  interpretation  of  the  total  exercise, 

loping  the  topic.  j i 

i i 

' . ' “ • v*  I 


/ 


«r  I 


j i 


.j 

i 

) 

1 


zniaZs  to  Supplement  the  development  the  skill  o ^ . 

Fok  students  with  marginal  leading  ability 


Mutton  Foi  students  uiho  ale  advanced  leadens 


— aa 


InstXuctional  M odel 


Have  the  students  survey  the  entire  Exercise  Sll. 
Ask: 


For  what  purpose  was  Figure  1 included? 
For  what  purpose  was  Figure  2 included? 

For  what  purpose  were  Figures  3 and  4 
included?  j , 

For  what  purpose  was  Figure  5 included? 

Explain  how  a solar  eclipse  occurs  and 
why  total  solar  eclipses  occur  so  rarely. 


To  illustrate  the  track  of  a recent 
eclipse 

To  illustrate  why  the  moon,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  sun,  can  completely 
obliterate  it 

To  illustrate  why  the  earth,  moon, 
and  sun  must  be  on  the  same  plane 
for  a solar  eclipse  to  occur 

To  illustrate  why  the  moon's  orbit 
effects  solar  eclipses 

Solar  eclipses  occur  when  the  moon 
moves  in  front  of  the  sun,  blocking 
the  sun  from  view. 

The  orbits  of  the  moon  and  earth 
seldom  coincide  in  such  a way  that 
the  moon  obliterates  the  sun. 


Fo/t  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


F ok  students  who  axe  m embexs  o a specific  minority  gxoup 


I 


RELATING  MAPS  ANV  DIAGRAMS  TO  THE  TEXT 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
relate  a series  of  maps  and/or 
diagrams  to  a text  which  depends 
on  this  relationship  for  its 
development 

eclipse 

To  illustrate  why  the  moon,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  sun,  can  completely 
obliterate  it 

To  illustrate  why  the  earth,  moon, 
and  sun  must  be  on  the  same  plane 
for  a solar  eclipse  to  occur 

To  illustrate  why  the  moon's  orbit 
effects  solar  eclipses 

Solar  eclipses  occur  when  the  moon 
moves  in  front  of  the  sun,  blocking 
the  sun  from  view. 

The  orbits  of  the  moon  and  earth 
seldom  coincide  in  such  a way  that 
the  moon  obliterates  the  sun. 


SI  1 . 

To  illustrate  the  track  of  a recent 


i guage 


F on.  individualizing  initnuctcon 
and/on.  fan  home  6tudy 


wonity  gnoup 


Ton  poitteAting 


m 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Instxuctioitai  Rationale. 


Correlating  information  contained  in  graphs 
with  the  text  is  essential  to  comprehending 
the  type  of  reading  material  in  science 
which  intersperses  these  visuals  in  develop- 
ing the  topic. 


Instructional  Objective 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  that  t 
development  of  the  topic,  the  student  wil 
.information  contained  in  the  text. 


Instructor's  note  oi  materials  to  supplement  the  development  o<J  the  skill  orf 


For  pretesting 


F on.  students  with  marginal  Heading  ah  Hit  > 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  axe  advanced  readers 
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VCE 


JmtAuctionaZ  Objective 


in  qraphs  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  that  contains  graphs  which  contribute  to  the 

rehending  development  of  the  topic,  the  student  will  be  able  to  relate  each  visual  to  the 

ience  information  contained  in  the  text, 

n develop- 


p lem&vt  the  development  o jj  the.  tkilt 


F ok  atudenta  uxith  maAgtsuLl  reading  abitity 


F ok  students  mho  aJiz  advanced  Kea deM 


ERiC 


m 


InAtnuctionaZ  M odeJL 


Exercise  SI 2 is  of  general  interest.  It  contains  little  scienti fic  vocabulary  or  technical 
explanation  and  is  therefore  fairly  easy  to  interpret.  Thus,  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  it  through  rather  rapidly  and  determine  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the  graphs. 

Ask:  ' 


Note: 

In  addition  to  interpreting  horizontal  bar  graphs,  students  should  also  learn  to  interpret 
vertical  bar  graphs  and  line  graphs. 

Fon  4tude.nt&  who  Apeak  EngtL&h  a4  a second  language 


Fo >l  itudenti  who  aae.  membeM  a ipecifcc  minority  gnoup 


What  visuals  accompany  the  text? 


Bar  granhs  of  game  populations  and  a map  of 
acres  in  the  National  Wildlife  Systems. 


What  information  is  cornnon  to  both 
visuals? 

What  does  such  a comparison  show? 


A comparison  of  conditions  in  the  1930 's  to 
conditions  in  the  1 960 ' s . 


Trr.nds  — growth  or  declines. 


Why  were  the  visuals  included? 


To  substantiate  statements  made  in  the  text. 
...we  have  made  dramatic  progress  in  the 
science  of  game  management.  Federal  refuges 
have  more  than  30  million  acres.... 


I 


' ■ -v 


1 
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RELATING  GRAPHS  TO  THE  TEXT 


Evaluation 


It  contains  little  scientific  vocabulary  or  technical 
sasy  to  interpret.  Thus,  students  should  be  encouraged 
determine  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the  graphs. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
relate  graphs  to  the  text  which 
they  are  intended  to  supplement 


Bar  granhs  of  game  populations  and  a map  of 
acres  in  the  National  Wildlife  Systems. 

A comoarlsoi  of  conditions  In  the  1 930*  1 s to 

i conditions  In  the  196(T's. 

\ 

Trends  --  growth  or  declines. 

To  substantiate  statements  made  in  the  text. 
...toe  have  made  dramatic  progress  in  the 
science  of  game  management.  Federal  refuges 
have  more  than  SO  million  acres.... 


) bar  graphs,  students  should  also  learn  to  interpret 


'.ond  language. 


Fok  individuaJLiztng  ■instfuiction 
and/oa  (Jm  home  study 


L&it  minority  gnoup 


Foa  posttesting 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


Irutnoctional  Kationate  JnitnucM^mL  Objective 


Correlating  information  contained  in 
tables  with  the  text  Is  essential  to 
comprehending  the  type  of  reading 
material  in  science  which  Intersperses 
these  visuals  in  developing  or 
summarizing  the  topic. 


In&tnucton’i  note,  oh  mateniali  to  nupptement  the.  development  oh  the  *kilt  oh 


Given  a reading  exercise  In  science  tf 
development  of  the  topic  or  summarize 
the  student  will  be  able  to  relate  eac 
the  text. 


F on.  pnete&ting 


Foi  ntudenti  with  mnginat  leading  ab - 


Foi  neinhoicing  ine>tnuction 


F on.  ntudent*  u>ho  one  advanced  leaden* 


F on  indivtduaJUzing  in&tnuction  ^oJl  student*  who  6peak  FngtUh  a*  a 6 

and/ol  hoK  Atudi/ 


F on  po*tte*ting 


F oi  ntudenti  who  one  member u>  oh  a.npe 
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Jm  fractional  Objective. 


•jn  Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  that  contains  tables- which  contribute  to  the 

to  development  of  the  topic  or  summarize  statistical  information  regarding  the  topi 

the  student  will  be  able  to  relate  each  visual  to  the  information  contained  in 
irses  the  text. 


oplement  the  development  ofi  the  a kill  o£ 


Jon  AtudentA  with  maxglnal  /leading  ability 


F o/i  AtudentA  who  a/ie  advanced  zieadexA 


F o/i  AtudentA  who  Apeak  Engtl&h  oa  a Aecond  language 


Fo/i  AtudentA  who  axe  membeM-of,  a Apeclfric  mlno/uty  g/ioup 


O 

ERLC 

hmtBiffBmiaaa 
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Tyiit/iuctLonaZ  M odzt 


Have  the  students  survey  Exercise  S13. 

Ask:  f 

What  is  the  main  topic  of  the  exercise?  The  molecular  structure  of  hydr 


What  visuals  are  used  to  develop  the  topic?  Chart  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  jne 

Diagram  of  the  compound  benzene 


Why  is  the  chart  inserted  after  the  second 
paragraph  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
article? 

jCha  rts_of— the_ethy-l  ene-and_acety-1  ene 

series  are  not  included  though  these 
series  are  mentioned  in  the  third 
paragraph.  Explain  why. 


Why  is  the  structural  formula  of  benzene 
the  only  one  included?,/ 

Note: 


It  relates  only  to  the  methane 
hydrocarbons  which  are  discusse 
this  paragraph. 

Jli.ven  _t  h e.mal  eculac_f  omul  a-ofj 
CnH2n  and  CnH2n-2t  and  the  clue 
formulas  refer  to  a series,  the 
though  not  being  able  to  comple 
charts,  should  be  able  to  proje 
general  format. 

It  is  mentioned  as  being  unique 
is  hexagonal. 


It  may  need  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  students  that  a chart  such  as  is  included  i 
may  be  read  top  to  bottom,  the  molecular  formulas  having  been  arranged  from  simp 
complex;  or  from  left  to  right, the  information  regarding  one  compound  having  bee 
according  to  name,  molecular  formula,  structural  formula,  and  state  of  matter. 


t 
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RELATING  TABLES  TO  THE  TEXT 


Evaluation 


se  S13 . 

exercise? 
lop  the  topic? 


er  the  second 
end  of  the 


ety-lene- 
h these 
hird 


of  benzene 


The  molecular  structure  of  hydrocarbons 

Chart  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  series 
Diagram  of  the  comnound  benzene 

It  relates  only  to  the  methane  series  of 
hydrocarbons  which  are  discussed  only  in 
this  paragraph. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
relate  tables  to  the  text  which 
they  are  intended  to  supplement 


<*> 


-Gi  ven-the_mol«cul  ap-formul  a-of-these-series 
CnH2n  and  CnH2n-2»  and  the  clur  that  these 
formulas  .refer  to  a series.,  the  reader, 
though  not  being  able  to  complete  similar 
charts,  should  be  able  to  project  their 
general  format. 

It  is  mentioned  as  being  unique  in  that  it 
is  hexagonal.  ' . 


o the  students  that  a chart  such  as  is  included  in  this  exercise 
molecular- formulas  h'avihg  been  arranged  from  simplest  to  most 
the  information  regarding  one  compound  having  been  arranged 
rmula,  structural  formula,  and  state  of  matter. 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  SCIENCE 


In6tA.acXT.omJt  Rationale 

Relating  chemical  symbols,  formulas, 
and  equations  to  the  text  which  they 
are  intended  to  supplement  is 
essential  to  comprehending  the, type 
of  reading  material  in  science  which 
intersperses  these  abbreviations  in 
developing  the  topic.  * 


InttAucXloml  Objective. 

■ / 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  sciei 
equations  which  contribute  to.thi 
able  to  relate  the  chejnical  abbr 


ln6tAucX0A.’6  note  of  mateAlalx  to  6upptement  the  development  o the  6kltl  0|J 


Foa  pA.ete6t.ing 


Foa  6tudent6  with  marginal  Aeadi 


\ 


Foa  AelnfoAclng  ImtAuetlon 


Foa  6tudent6  who  cute,  advanc  'd  Ai 


Foa  Individualizing  InttAucXlon  Foa  6tu.dent6  who  6 peak  Engli&h  t 

and/0A  foA  home  6tudy 


Foa  po6tte6  ting 
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Foa  6tudent6  who  aAe.*membeJt6  of. 
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JmtxuctZonaZ  Objective 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  science  that  contains  chemical  symbols,  formulas,  and 

>y  - equations  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  topic,  the  student  will  be 

able  to  relate  the' chemical  abbreviations  to  the  text. 

} 

•h 
) 


■t  extent  the  deveZopment  o&  the.  ikiZZ  o&  

F ox  Atudenti  with  maxginat  /leading  abiZity 


Fdx  Atudenti  who  axe  advanced  xeadexA 


Fox  Atudenti  who  6 peak  EngLL&h  a&  a second  language 


Fox  Atudenti  who  axe  membext,  o{>  a ipecZ^tc  mZnoxity  gxoup 
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InAtnucXionaJt  Model 


Have  the  students  read  the  entire  Exercise  S14. 

Ask: 

What  Is  the  topic? 

Salts 

How  is  the  topic  developed? 

m4 

1.  Composition  of  salts  — positive  ions  from  a 
base;  negative  ions  from  an  acid 

2.  Salts  result  from  neutralization  of  the  base 
and  the  acid. 

3.  Four  kinds  of  chemical  reactions  yield  salt 

a.  Reaction  between  a base  and  an  acid  — 
example  supplied 

b.  — Reaction-between  an  active  metal  and  an 

acid  — example  supplied 

c.  Direct  combination  of  a metal  and  a non- 
metal  — example  supplied 

d.  Chemical  reaction  between  a base  and  a 
salt  — example  supplied 

Why  are  chemical  equations 
included? 

To  provide  examples  of  how  salt  is  derived 

What  do  the  chemical  symbols 
represent? 

H represents  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 
Cu  represents  one  atom  of  copper. 

What  do  the  chemical  formulas 
represent? 

H2O  represents  one  molecule  of  a compound;  in  this 
case  water.  - - 

What  do  the  chemical  equations 
represent? 

A chemical  reaction  may  be  represented  by  placing  the 
formulas  or  symbols  of  the  reacting  substances  (react- 
ants) on  the  left  and  those  of  the  products  on  the 
right  of  the  sign  -*■  . 

Example:  HC1  + NaOH  - NaCl  + H2O 

(Reactants)  (Products) 

What  do  the  symbols  represent?  . 

-►  means  give  or  yield. 

+ on  reactants  side  of  the  equation  means  reacts  with. 
+ on  products  side  of  the  equation  means  and. 

Why  is  the  chart  included  in  this 

To  supply  information  about  the  utility  of  common  salts 

exercise? 
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RELATING  CHEMICAL  FOR,' Hi  LAS  TO  THE  TEXT 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
relate  chemical  symbols, 
formulas,  and  equations  to 
the  text  which  they  are 
intended  to  supplement 


sition  of  salts  — positive  ions  from  a 
negative  ions  from  an  acid 
result  from  neutral  i zation  of  the  base 
ie  acid. 

nnds  of  chemical  reactions  yield  salt 
eaction  between  a base  and  an  acid  — 
xample  supplied 

eaction  between  an  active  metal  and  an 

cid  --  exarrple  supplied 

irect  combination  of  a metal  and  a non- 

5tal  --  example  supplied 

lemical  reaction  between  a base  and  a 

alt  — example  supplied 

c examples  of  how  salt  is  derived 


hts  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

F?nts  one  atom  of  copper. 

sents  ore  molecule  of  a compound;  in  this 
ter 

i reaction  may  be  represented  by  placing  the 
rr  symbols  of  the  reacting  substances  (react- 
\he  left  and  those  of  the  products  on  the 
he  sign  ■*  . 

HC1  + NaOH  ■*  NaCl  + H20 
(Reactants)  (Products) 

nve  or  yield 

ctants  side  of  the  equation  reans  reacts  with, 
ducts  side  of  the  eauation  means  and 

information  about  the  utility  of  common  salts 
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Cnti  tted. . . . P^t14  * 

Using  context  to  infer  meanings  implied  by  the  author  through  connotations 88 

Change  of  word  meanings  over  time 90  . 

Using  context  to  determine  meanings  of  words  that  are  antiquated 92  . 

Using  context  to  infer  the  meanings  of  words  of  unusual  dialects 92 

f 

Identifying  figures  of  speech 96  . 


12  H 


1. 

(3) 

1. 

apostrophe 

1 . 

personification 

2. 

(2) 

2. 

personi  f ication 

2. 

alliteration 

3. 

(1) 

3. 

simile 

*3. 

assonance 

4. 

(4) 

4. 

s i ni 1 e 

4. 

rhyme 

5. 

(1) 

5. 

ononatopeia 

5. 

alliteration 

6. 

(3) 

6. 

netaphor 

6. 

alliteration 

7. 

(1) 

7. 

personification 

7. 

personification 

8. 

hyperbole 

8. 

simile 

q. 

i rony 

9. 

rhyme 

io! 

netaphor 

10. 

metaphor 

ii. 

epigram 

11 . 

metaphor 

12. 

al 1 iteration 

12. 

alliteration  and  metaph 

13. 

assonance 

13. 

al  literation 

14. 

sini 1 e 

14. 

alliteration 

15. 

simile 

15. 

simile 

16. 

hyperbole 

16. 

metaphor 

17. 

personification 

17. 

rhyme 

18. 

personi fication 

18. 

onomatopoeia 

19. 

al  legory 

19. 

al  lfigory 

20. 

personi fication 

20. 

allegory 

O 
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beg  ini  and  ci  baicd  beginning 

or  upon  leading  on 

page....  cwiciic page  — 

lied  by  the  author  through  connotations 88 L7 244 

L21 258 

90 L30 271 

of  words  that  are  antiquated 92 L30 271 

of  *ords  cf  unusual  dialects 92 .L31 272 

96 LI 234 

L2 237 

L3 238 

L4 239 


CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  ASSESSMENT  OF  CO* PREHENSION 


L4 


uostrophe 

1. 

nrsoni fication 

2. 

• ni  1 e 

3. 

mile 

4. 

romatopeia 

5. 

I’taphor 

6. 

rrsoni fication 

7. 

vperbole 

8. 

•ony 

9. 

Taphor 

10. 

Digram 

11. 

1 iteration 

12. 

.sonance 

13. 

nile 

14. 

mile 

15. 

•oerbole 

16. 

msonification 

17. 

nrsoni fication 

18. 

1 egory 

19. 

msoni fication 

20. 

personi  fi cation 
alliteration 
assonance 
rhyne 

alliteration 

al 1 iteration 

personification 

simi 1 e 

rhyne 

metaphor 

meta phor 

alliteration  and  metaphor 

alliteration 

all  iteration 

simile 

metaphor 

rhyne 

onomatopoeia 
al 1 egory 
all egory 


I 
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InsVuictcx's  note  c£  matesual 5 to  supptemait  the  development  o$  the  skill  c$ 
Fen.  students  uuth  maAgiMiL  ^eodaig  ability 

fo> t students  mho  cute  advanced  Keadens 


Pol  students  ejho  speak  English  as  a second  language 
Fofi  students  who  one  members  a specific  minority  gnoup 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - VOCABULARY 


fox  pxeX  Citing 


fox  xcinfoxcing  ini  (Auction 


fox  Xndiv  iduatizing  ini  (Auction 
and  fox  home.  i(udy 


fox  pc i (X citing 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  LITERATURE 


hisVuicticnaZ  Ratio  note 


hi&tAuctioiiat  Objective 


The  identification  of  the  connotative 
meanings  of  words  will  s'rve  as  clues 
fron  which  the  author's  ntended 
meaning  for  familiar  woros  may  be 
Inferred. 

Very  frequently  in  literature,  the 
author  ignores  the  narrow  or  literal 
meaning  of  words  and  Implies  or 
suggests  different  meanings.  These 
meanings  will  not  usually  be  found  In 
a dictionary.  Their  connotations  are 
greatly  dependent  on  the  past 
language  experiences  of  the  reader 
and  the  clues  of  context  provided  by 
the  author. 

Words  used  to  describe  something 
pleasant  or  favorable  will  have 
positive  connotations  and  words 
used  to  describe  something  unpleasant 
or  unfavorable  will  have  negative 
connotations. 


A 


Given  a selection  from  literature,  s 
identify  those  words  for  which  the  aj 

• No  one  had  the  gute  to  raise  a rio 
bazaars  alone,  somebody  would  prob| 
police  officer, I was  an  obvious  to! 
do  so. . . 

For, at  that  time,  I had  already  madi 
and  the  sooner  I chucked  up  my  job! 


• Walter:  (Sighing  and  looking  at  h 

that  boy  doing  In  that  bathroom 
getting  up  earlier.  I can't  be 
around  In  there. 

Ruth:  (Turning  on  him)  Oh,  no, he 

such  thing!  It  ain't  hi%  fault 
'cause  he  got  a bunch  of  crazy  a 
mouths  in  what  Is  supposed  to  be 

Walter:  That's  what  you  mad  about, 

with  my  friends  just  couldn't  be 
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I ha  tnuctlo not  Objective 


Given  a selection  from  literature,  similar  to  the  excerpts  below,  the  student  w111r 
Identify  those  words  for  which  the  author  did  not  Intend  their  literal  meaning. 

• No  one  had  the  guts  to  raise  a riot,  but  If  a European  woman  went  through  the 
bazaars  alone,  somebody  would  probably  spit  betel  juice  over  her  dress.  As  a 
police  officer, I was  an  obvious  target  and  was  baited  whenever  It  seemed  safe  to 
do  so. . . 

For, at  that  time,  I had  already  made  up  my  mind  that  Imperialism  was  an  evil  thing 
and  the  sooner  I chucked  up  my  job  and  got  out  of  It  the  better... 


• Walter:  (Sighing  and  looking  at  his  watch)  Oh,  me.  (He  waits)  Now  what  Is 

that  boy  doing  In  that  bathroom  all  this  time?  He  just  going  to  have  to  st^rt 
getting  up  earlier.  I can’t  be  being  late  to  work  on  account  of  him  fooling 
around  in  there. 

Ruth:  (Turning  on  him)  Oh, no, he  ain’t  going  to  be  getting  up  no  earlier  no 
such  thing!  It  ain’t  his  fault  that  he  can’t  get  to  bed  no  earlier  nights 
'cause  he  got  a bunch  Of  crazy  good-for-nothing  downs  sitting  up  running  their 
mouths  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  his  bedroom  after  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Walter:  That’s  what  you  mad  about,  ain’t  It?  The  things  I want  to  talk  about 

with  my  friends  just  couldn’t  be'ilmportant  In  your  mind,  could  they? 
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USING  CONTEXT  TO  INFER  MEANINGS  IMP! 

1 


Iti&tmc&jyuiZ  M odeZ 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L7. 


Ask: 

What  words  are  being  used  in  a 
sense  other  than  literal? 


From  the  context,  infer  the 
author's  intended  meaning  of 
the  words  identified  above. 


Guta 
Raise 
Target 
Baited 
Chucked  up 

Guts  - courage  or  nerve 

Raise  - to  start  or  initiate 

Target  - an  object  of  attention 

Baited  - tormented  or  provoked 

Chucked  .up  - to  give  up  or  leave 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L21 . 

Ask  the  students  to  find  the  words 
that  seem  to  have  a connotative 
meaning  when  used  as  a phrase. 

Ask  the  students  to  determine 
the  meanings  of  these  phrases 
from  the  context. 


r 


A bunoh 

Crazy-good-for-nothing  oleums 

Running  their  mouths 

A bunoh.  - a group,  more  than  two. 

Crazy -good-for-nothing  oleums  - Ruth  is  referring 
to  Walter  and  his  friends.  The  phrase  intimates 
how  she  feels  about  them.  It  has  a negative 
connotation. 

Running  their  mouths  - is  a way  of  referring  to  a 
lengthy  conversation.  By  phrasing  it  in  this  way, 
its  connotation  is  negative. 
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USING  CONTEXT  TO  INFER  MEANINGS  IMPLIED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  THROUGH  CONNOTATIONS 


Evaluation 


Determi ne  i f the' student  can: 

• Identify  those  words  in  a 
passage  which  are  not  being 
used  in  their  literal  or 
narrow  sense 

• Infer. the  connotative  meanings 

v of  these  words  from  clues 

available  in  the  context 

- courage  or  nerve 

- to  start  or  initiate 

- an  object  of  attention 

- tormented  or  provoked 
p - to  give  up  or  leave 


i-for-no thing  alarms 
heir  mouths 

a group,  more  than  two. 
i-for-nothing  atoms  - Ruth  is  referring 
er  and  his  friends.  The  phrase  intimates 

feels  about  them.  It  has  a negative 
tion. 

heir  mouths  - is  a way  of  referring  to  a 
■ conversation.  By  phrasing  it  in  this  way, 
notation  is  negative. 
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VOCABULARY  VEVE LOPHEHT  IN  LITERATURE 


Jnitn.uctioncZ  kCLtionale 


Instructional  Objective. 


The  identification  of  those  words  whose 
meanings  have  changed  over  time  will 
enable  the  reader  to  read  a selection 
with  the  meaning  implied  by  the  author. 

Time  and  use  change  the  meanings  of 
words.  Some  of  those  changes  are  slight 
while  others  may  be  complete. 

Older  works  such  as  those  of  Coleridge 
contain  many  of  these  words.  For  example, 
silly  meant  plain  or  rustic  in  his  time. 

In  our  time,  it  may  mean  stupid  or 
excessively  mirthful.  Many  common  words  s 
as  dig  or  cool  have  meanings  today 
entirely  unrelated  to  their  meanings  even 
10  years  ago. 


Given  a literary  selection  written 
identify  those  words  whose  meaning- 
meanings  from  the  context. 

Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  ! 
Her  husband’s  presence  only,  ca 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess’  rcheek: 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say.  "Her 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,  < 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  thi 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  ( 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy 
A heart— how  shall  I say?— too  ; 
Too  easily  Impressed;  she  like  » 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  wer 
Sir,  'twas  all  one!  My  favour  < 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in 

Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  hai 
In  speech — (which  I have  not)  — 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  her 
There  exceed  the  mark"— 

Will 't  please  you  rise?  We 

The  company  below,  then.  I repi 
The  Count  your  master's  known  m 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  p 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  dteal 
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Instructional  Objective 


rds  whose 
le  will 
lection 
e author. 

gs  of 

are  slight 


oleridge 
For  example, 
his  time, 
d or 

immon  words  such 
oday 

anings  even 


Given  a literary  selection  written  more  than  50  years  ago,  the  reader  will 
identify  those  words  whose  meanings  have  changed  over  time  and  infer  their  original 
meanings  from  the  context. 

Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  Into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps 

Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  "Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,  or  "Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat":  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A heart— how  shall  I say?— too  soon  made  glad. 

Too  easily  Impressed;  she  like  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one!  My  favour  at  her  breast. 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West.... 

Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech— (which  I have  not)— to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  "Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss  or 
There  exceed  the  mark"— 

....Wlll't  please  you  rise?  We'll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.  I repeat. 

The  Count  your  master's  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed. 


JmtnucXional  ModeZ 


Have  the  students  read  the  poem  from  which  the  excerpts  found  under  Instructional  Objectives 
have  been  taken.  (L30) 


Ask  the  students  to  skim 
these  excerpts  to  find 
those  words  which  ob- 
viously had  meanings  when 
the  poem  was  written  which 
are  not  conmonly  used  now. 


Mcmtle 

Favour 

Trifling 

Will ’t 

Warrant 

Munificence 

Pretense 


Have  tne  students  infer 
from  content  the  original 
meanings  or  the  previously 
identified  words. 

If  students  have  difficulty, 
suggest  that  they  use  the 
dictionary.  Occasionally, 
they  should  use  the 
dictionary  simply  for 
verification. 


Mantle  - A mantle  is  a cape;  the  term,  however,  is  rarely 
used  to  describe  this  article  of  clothing  today. 

Favour  - To  seek  or  give  favour  Is  again  a term  once  used 
to  imply  the  bestowing  of  esteem  or  affection,  usually  on 
one  lower  in  rank.' 

Trifling  - An  old-fashioned  term,  meaning  to  diminish  or 
to  make  insignificant  (Example:  She  trifled  with  my 

affections .) 

Will 'i  - A contraction  meaning  will  it.  No  longer  used  today 


Warrant  - The  word  appears  to  have  a meaning  completely 
unrelated  to  today's  usage.  According  to  the  dictionary, 
warrant  once  meant  a pledge  or  a guarantee.  In  this  case,  the 
Count's  known  generosity  is  a guarantee. 

Munificence  - The  word  means  lavish  generosity  and  is  used 
rarely  in  common  speech. 

Pretense  - The  coninon  meaning  for  pretense  is  a simulation 
or  a sham;  in  this  case,  however,  it  means  a claim. 


I 


CHANGE  OF  WO RP  MEANINGS  OVER  TIME 


Evaluation 


n excerpts  found  under  Instructional  Objectives  Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  those  words  in  a 
passage  whose  meanings  have 
changed  over  time 

• Infer  the  original  meanings 
of  the  words  from  the  clues 
available  in  the  context 


le  is  a cape;  the  term,  however,  is  rarely 
e this  article  of  clothing  today. 

k or  give  favour  is  again  a term  once  used 
stowing  of  esteem  or  affection,  usually  on 
nk. 

Id-fashioned  term,  meaning  to  diminish  or 
ficant  (Example:  She  trifled  with  my 


raction  meaning  will  it.  No  longer  used  today 

ord  appears  to  have  a meaning  completely 
day's  usage.  According  to  the  dictionary, 
ant  a pledge  ora  guarantee.  In  this  case,  the 
enerosity  is  a guarantee. 

he  word  means  lavish  generosity  and  is  used 
n speech. 

conmon  meaning  for  pretense  is  a simulation 
his  case,  however,  it  means  a claim. 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE 


Imtuictioiuzl  Rationale 


The  Identification  of  words  that  are 
no  longer  used  in  contemporary 
language  and  the  use  of  context  will 
enable  the  reader  to  make  a more 
accurate  Inference  of  the  author's 
Intended  meaning. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  students 
recognize  that  there  are  words  that 
occur  frequently  in  the  literature 
of  the  past  that  no  longer  have  mean- 
ing in  contemporary  language.  Yet, 
these  must  be  Interpreted  if  the 
reader  is  to  get  the  full  meaning  of 
a selection.  Sometimes  the  context 
will  reveal  the  former  meanings  of 
these  words,  and  other  times  It  will 
be  necessary  to  consult  an  unabridged 
dictionary. 


InitAuctional  Objective 


Given  a selection  .from  the  literature  wri 
will  identify  those  words  which  have  bec< 
Infer  their  former  meani ngs  from  clues. 

But  to  niyself  they  turned  (since  i 

The  curtain  I have  drawn  for  you,  but 
And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me.  If  tl 
How  such  a glance  came  there;  so,  not 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.... 

Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech— (which  I have  not)— to  mak< 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  "> 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  n 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark"— and  If  she 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  sc 
Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth , and  made 

Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down,  Sir!.... 


INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE 


\ 


iMtfmctionai  Rationale 


The  Identification  of  words  of  unusual 
dialects  and  the  use  of  context  will 
enable  the  reader  to  make  a more 
accurate  inference  of  the  author's 
Intended  meaning. 


Jn&tAuctional  Objective 


Given  a selection  from  th^  literature  wr 
will  identify  those  words  which  are  a pai 
from  the  context. 


ItibViuctioMl  Objective 


Given  ii  selection  from  the  literature  written  more  than  50  years  ago,  the  reader 
will  Identify  those  words  which  have  become  antiquated  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
infer  their  former  meanings  from  clues. 

....But  to  nyself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  If  they  durst. 

How  such  a glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.... 

. . . .Even  had  yot  skill 

In  speech— (which  I have  not)— to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  "Just  this 
Or  that  In  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark"— and  If  she  let 
Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 
Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth , and  made  excuse, 

. ... Hay , we'll  go 
Together  down,  Sir!.... 


lMVuxctio\vxt  Objective. 


Given  a selection  from  the  literature  written  In  an  unusual  dialect,  the  student 
will  Identify  those  words  which  are  a part  of  that  dialect  and  Infer  their  meanings 
from  the  context. 


USING  CONTEXT  TO  VC 


hiitAuctionai  Model 


Have  the  students  reread  Exercise  L30  from  which  the  excerpts  found^Jinder  the  Instructional 
Objective  have  been  taken. 


Ask  the  students  to  skim  these 
excerpts  to  find  those  words 
that  are  no  longer  used  In 
contemporary  language. 

From  the  context,  have  the 
students  Infer  the  possible 
meanings  for  these  words. 
Whenever  this  Is  not  possible, 
encourage  the  students  to 
consult  the  dictionary.  . . 


Durst 

Forsooth 

Nay 


Durst  - In  the  context,  the  author  refers  to  people  want 
to  ask  their  host  a question  which  appears  to  be  rather 
personal.  The  clause  containing  this  word  Is  set  off  by 
commas  as  a side  thought  or  an  Interjection.  The  reader 
could  almost  Imagine  that  the  clause  reads  "If  they  had 
nerve."  This  Is  verified  by  the  dictionary  which  define 
durst  as  an  archaic  past  tense  of  dare. 

Fo”oooth  - In  the  context,  this  word  Is  set  off  by  comnui 
It  Is  actually  not  necessary  to  the  meaning  of  the  sente 
and  the  sentence  yields  no  clue  to  Its  meaning.  A check 
with  the  dictionary  shows  that  forsooth  was  used  for 
emphasis  meaning  In  truth,  certainly,  or  Indeed. 

Nay  - This  antiquated  term  Is  better  known  since  It  Is  s 
used  In  parliamentary  procedure.  It  means  no. 


USING  CONTEXT  TO  Ik 


In&tAuctioncU  Model 


Have  the  students  read  the  entire  poem  from  which  the  excerpt  found  under  Instructional 
Objective  has  been  taken.  (L31) 


Ask  them  to  skim  the  excerpt 
to  find  unusual  words  which 
appear  to  be  of  a different 
dialect. 


Hae  - Din ' d 

Ye  - Gat 

Ui ' - Fain 

Boil'd  - Wald. 


I 


USING  CONTEXT  TO  DETERMINE  MEANINGS  OF  WORDS  THAT  ARE  ANTIQUATED 


Evaluation 


ise  L30  from  which  the  excerpts  found  under  the  Instructional 


Durot 

Forsooth 

Nay 


Durst  - In  the  context,  the  author  refers  to  people  wanting 
to  ask  their  host  a question  which  appears  to  be  rather 
personal.  The  clause  containing  this  word  Is  set  off  by 
commas  as  a side  thought  or  an  Interjection.  The  reader 
could  almost  imagine  that  the  clause  reads  "if  they  had  the 
nerve."  This  Is  verified  by  the  dictionary  which  defines 
durot  as  an  archaic  past  tense  of  dare. 

Foreooth  - In  the  context,  this  word  Is  set  off  by  commas. 

It  Is  actually  not  necessary  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  sentence  yields  no  clue  to  its  meaning.  A check 
with  the  dictionary  shows  that  foreooth  was  used  for 
emphasis  meaning  In  truth,  certainly,  or  Indeed. 

Nay  - This  antiquated  term  Is  better  known  since  it  Is  still 
used  In  parliamentary  procedure.  It  means  no. 


Determine  If  the  student  can: 

• Identify  those  words  In  a 
selection  which  have  become 
antiquated  with  the  passage 
of  time 

• Infer  the  former  meanings  of 
these  words  from  the  clues 
available  In  the  context 


USING  CONTEXT  TO  INFER  THE  MEANINGS  OF  WORDS  OF  UNUSUAL  DIALECTS 


Evaluation 


;i  "e  poem  from 

which  the  excerpt  found  under  Instructional 

Determine  If  the  student  can 

U ' 

Identify  those  words  In  a 
selection  which  are  unique  to 

, Uae 

Din'd 

a particular  area,  region,  or 

Ye 

Gat 

people 

Wi ' 

Fain 

Boil'd  - 

Wald 

I 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE 

{continued} 


Instructional  Rationale. 


'•  Whenever  It  Is  not  possible  to  Infer 
meanings  for  these  words,  It  might 
be  helpful  to  consult  an  unabridged 
dictionary.  The  dictionary  will  be 
useful  In  determining  the  meaning 
of  words  that  were  once  part  of  the 
English  language  but  are  now 
considered  to  be  archaic.  Most  of 
these  archaic  words  are  found  In  an 
unabridged  dictionary, and  It  might 
be  noted  that  some  of  these  words, 
though  not  a part  of  the  English 
language  spoken  by  contemporary 
America,  may  be  In  current  use  in 
other  English-speaking  groups. 


Instructional  Objective 


Lord  Randal 

"0  where  hac  ye  been.  Lord  Randal, 
0 where  h ae  ye  been,  my  handsome 
"I  hae  been  to  the  wild  wood;  moth 
For  I'm  weary  wi ' hunting,  and  f 

"Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Ra 
Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  han 
"I  din'd  wi'  my  true-love;  mother, 
For  I'm  weary  wi  hunting,  and  fa 

"What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  Lord  I 
What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  my  h 
"I  gat  eels  boil'd  in  broth;  mothe 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  f 


Instructor’s  note  0|$  materials  to  Supplement  the  development  o f the  skill  of  

Eofi  pretesting  Foa i students  mith  marginal  reading  ab 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  ivfio  are  advanced  readers 


For  Individualizing  ins  traction 
and/or  for  home  study 


For  students  ivho  speak  English  as  a s 


For  posttestbtg 


For  students  tvho  are  members  of  a spe 


I 


H LITERATURE 

[continued) 


InitAuctionad  Objective 


to  infer 
: might 
ibridged 
will  be 
saning 
; of  the 
( 

lost  of 
(d  in  an 
: might 
words , 

)1  ish 
■ary 
ise  in 
>s  •. 


Lord  Randal 

"0  where  hae  ye  been.  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

0 where  hae  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man?" 

"I  hae  been  to  the  wild  wood;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  ui ' hunting,  and  fain  uald  lie  down." 

"Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young  man?" 

"I  din'd  iri'  my  true-love;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 

For  I 'm  weary  ui  hunting,  and  fain  uald  lie  down." 

"What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young  man?" 

"I  gat  eels  boil'd  in  broth;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  ui'  hunting,  and  fain  uald  lie  down." 


to  iupplement  the  development  o ^ the  ikitl  o£  

F on.  itudenti  with  marginal  Heading  abitity 


F oh  itudenti,  ui/io  atie  advanced  Headeu 


cion 


Foil  itudenti  who  ipeak  Bngtiili  ai  a iecond  language 


Foa  itudenti  who  one  membeHi  ofi  a ipeci&ic  minoHtty  gHOup 


o 


USING  CONTEXT  TO  INTER  THE:  M 


IniLluc-Lwniii  H oddL 


Have  the  students 
infer  the  possible 
meanings  for  these 
words  from  their 
use  in  the  context. 

Whenever  this  is 
not  possible,  in- 
struct them  to 
consult  an  un- 
abridged dictionary. 

If  this  has  not 
already  been  done, 
discuss  the  use  of 
the  apostrophe  to 
replace  letters 
that  are  not  pro- 
nounced in  a word 
of  a given  dialect. 


Hue  - The  context  of  this  word  in  the  first  two  lines  seems  to  require 
that  it  means  have.  The  dictionary  verifies  this. 

Xc  - This  is  familiar  to  many  English-speaking  people  because  of  its 
frequent  use  in  hymns.  Although  ye  is  considered  the  archaic  form  of 
you,  it  is  still  used  in  some  dialects  of  the  English  language. 

wi'  - This  is  an  example  of  the  apostrophe  being  used  to  replace  the 
th  sound  which  is  not  pronounced.  From  the  context,  one  can  easily 
infer  that  the  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  with. 

Boil'd  - In  this  word,  the  apostrophe  replaces  e.  Leaving  out  the  e 
doesn't  present  any  problem  in  obtaining  meaning.  The  presence  of 
dinner  and  broth  verify  that  the  word  is  boiled. 

Pin'd  - The  word  is  more  difficult  to  recognize  than  boiled.  In  this 
case  the  context  helps.  Where  and  dinner  are  the  clues  which  would  lead 
the  reader  to  anticipate  that  dined  would  be  in  the  answer.  This  is 
verified  by  the  use  of  wi'  my  tme  love  following  din'd. 

Gat  - According  to  the  dictionary,  gat  was,  at  one  time,  the  past  tense 
of  get.  In  the  context  in  which  it  is  used  twice,  its  meaning  is  more 
like  that  which  would  be  associated  with  the  past  tense  of  have.  The 
first  time  it  is  used,  it  would  have  been  Interpreted  to  mean  Where  did 
you  have  your  dinner?  The  second  time,  it  seems  that  What  gat  ye  to... 
has  the  same  meaning  as  What  did  you  have  for...  It  appeals  that  both 
hae  and  gat  have  similar  meanings  in  this  dialect. 

Fain  - The  context  does  not  reveal  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The  dic- 
tionary shows  It  to  be  an  archaic  word  meaning  pleased,  happy,  desirous, 
constrained,  or  compelled.  When  it  Is  first  used  In  the  poem,  the  con- 
text suggests  that  its  meaning  Is  close  to  desirous.  Fain  wald  can  be 
interpreted  as  want  to.  As  the  poem  progresses  to  the  last  line,  the 
reader  perceives  that  the  meaning  of  fain  wald  more  nearly  means 
compelled.  The  connotation  has  a sense  of  urgency. 

Wald  - This  word  is  not  in  the  dictionary.  From  the  context,  the 
reader  can  Infer  that  it  has  a meaning  close  to  that  which  would  be 
associated  with  would.  However,  as  we  have  noted  above,  would  does  not 
have  to  be  in  the  translation. 
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USING  CONTEXT  TO  INFER  Till  MEANINGS  OF  WORDS  OF  UNUSUAL  DIALECTS 

{contimxedl 


Evacuation 


?xt  of  this  word  in  the  first  two  lines  seems  to  require 
uve.  The  dictionary  verifies  this. 

iiniliar  to  many  English-speaking  people  because  of  its 
i hymns.  Although  ye  is  considered  the  archaic  form  of 
1 used  in  some  dialects  of  the  English  language. 

jn  example  of  the  apostrophe  being  used  to  replace  the 
is  not  pronounced.  From  the  context,  one  can  easily 
word  has  the  same  meaning  as  with. 

is  word,  the  apostrophe  replaces  e.  Leaving  out  the  e 
: any  problem  in  obtaining  meaning.  The  presence  of 
:h  verify  that)  the  word  is  boiled. 

rd  is  more  difficult  to  recognize  than  boiled.  In  this 
<t  helps.  Where  and  dinner  are  the  clues  which  would  lead 
inticipate  that  dined  would  be  in  the  answer.  This  is 
? use  of  ui ' my  true  love  following  din'd. 

) to  the  dictionary,  gat  was,  at  one  time,  the  past  tense 
? context  In  which  it  is  used  twice,  its  meaning  is  more 
i would  be  associated  with  the  past  tense  of  have.  The 
s used,  it  would  have  been  Interpreted  to  mean  Where  did 
) inner?  The  second  time,  it  seems  that  What  gat  ye  to... 
;aning  as  What  did  you  have  for...  It  appears  that  both 
te  similar  meanings  in  this  dialect. 

ext  does  not  reveal  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The  d 1 c- 
t to  be  an  archaic  word  meaning  pleased,  happy,  desirous, 
" compelled.  When  It  is  first  used  in  the  poem,  the  con- 
:hat  its  meaning  close  to  deeiroue.  Fain  wald  can  be 
want  to.  As  the  poem  progresses  to  the  last  line,  the 
;s  that  the  meaning  of  fain  wald  more  nearly  means 
? connotation  has  a sense  of  urgency. 

"d  is  not  In  the  dictionary.  From  the  context,  the 
?r  that  it  has  a meaning  close  to  that  which  would  be 
? would.  However,  as  we  have  noted  above,  would  does  not 
the  translation. 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Infer  the  meanings  of  these 
words  from  the  clues  available 
in  the  context 

• Verify  meanings  of  words  from 
unusual  dialects  by  consulting 
an  unabridged  dictionary 
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UtfERPRETlHG  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE 


hxitfiuc.tA.oncU.  Ratio note 


1 nitAuctionat  Objective 


Identifying  specific  writing 
devices  will  aid  the  reader 
In  determining  the  meanings 


Given  a literary  selection,  the  st 
contains  and  will  provide  a reasor 
Intended  to  achieve  by  using  them. 


and  effects  an  author  Intends 
to  achieve. 

Certain  devices  develop 
comparisons,  others  utilize 
connotations,  while  others 
provide  certain  types  of 
musical  emphasis. 


hnViu cton'i  note  v$  matexiati  to  iuppiement  the  development  orf  the  iliitl  o 6 


Foa  pACtcituxg 


Foa  itudenti  idiih  marginal  reading 


For  Acintfcrcina  initluction 


Fox  itudenti  mho  are  advanced  rea.dx 


For  uidividualizing  initvj.ct.ien 
and/or  i {or  home  itudtj 


Foa  itudenti  icho  i peak  Engliih  ui  < 


Fo-t  poitteiting 


Foa  itudenti  mho  are  me when  o£  a i 


or 
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TERATURE 


histhuctional  Objective. 


Given  a literary  selection,  the  student  will  identify  any  figures  of  speech  that  it 
contains  and  will  provide  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  effect  the  author 
Intended  to  achieve  by  using  them. 


upplcment  the  developnent  0(j  the  A kltl  o <5 


Foh  students  teeth  m ahginaJi  heading  abll-ity 


Foh  students  tv/io  ahe  advanced  headehs 


Foh  students  who  Apeak  English  as  a second  language 


Foh  students  who  aAe  rnmbehs  o & a specific  minohttij  ghoup 


Inifj'uxctiomt  M odzt 


Distribute  Exercise  Li. 


Discuss  each  figure  of  speech. 

Discuss  the  problems  of  communication  everyone  faces  in  describing  an  unknown. 

Example: 

Unknowns  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  a known.  If  a man  does  not  understand 
the  word  green  but  does  understand  the  concept  grass,  the  speaker  may  compare  green 
to  grass.  Green  as  grass  is  a simile. 

If  the  speaker  or  writer  wishes  to  describe  the  poor  habits  of  an  unknown  person,  he 
may  compare  that  individual  to  a pig.  He  may  say  that  John  eats  like  a pig.  He  does 
not  mean  that  John  literally  eats  on  all  fours  or  has  a snout.  He  means  that  John's 
habits  are  distasteful. 

John  eats  like  a pig.  Simile 
John  is  a pig.  Metaphor 

The  metaphor  is  a stronger  comparison  since  it  omits  like  or  as.  The  writer  may 
comnent: 

John  snorted  at  me. 

This  is  an  implied  metaphor  since  the  word  snorted  carries  connotations  of  animal 
activity. 

Read  some  proverbial  comparisons  to  the  class. 

Exampl  es : 

Black  as  a black  cat  in  the  dark 

So  crooked  that  he  could  hide  behind  a corkscrew 

Fascinating  as  a loose  tooth 

Handy  as  a pocket  in  the  back  of  a shirt 

Prepare  a sheet  of  incomplete  similes  and  ask  the  class  to  complete. 

Examples:. 

As  slow  as  1 As  cheap  as  

As  fast  as  ' ' ~ As  sweet  as  

As  black  as  ■ As  tall  as  

As  white  as  As  short  as  


I 


IDENTIFYING  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 


Evaluation 


n everyone  faces  in  describing  an  unknown. 


in  terms  of  a known.  If  a man  does  not  understand 
ltd  the  concept  grass,  the  speaker  may  compare  green 
imile. 

to  describe  the  poor  habits  of  an  unknown  person,  he 
pig.  He  may  say  that  John  eats  like  a pig.  He  does 
s on  all  fours  or  has  a snout.  He  means  that  John's 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 


• Identify  figures  of  speech 

• Explain  the  nonliteral  meanings 
of  figures  of  speech 

• Explain  the  effects  an  author 
intended  to  achieve  by  use  of 
certain  figures  of  speech 


Note; 

For  additional  practice  in 
identifying  figures  of  speech, 
use  Exercises  L3  and  L4. 


rison  since  it  omits  like  or  as.  The  writer  may 


!!  the  word  snorted  carries  connotations  of  animal 


the  class. 


hind  a corkscrew 
a shirt 

ns  and  ask  the  class  to  complete. 


As  cheap  as 
As  sweet  as 
As  tall  as 
As  short  as 
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ImVuxcXAjonat  Model 


Discuss— the  use  of_.simi-les:v—nietaphorSTielc:»_in:.science,  advertising.. .pop.j songs,  etc. 
Example:  Space  Terminology 

The  space  craft  names  and  terms  connote  certain  characteristics. 

Apollo  - the  strength  and  speed  symbolic  of  the  Greek  God 

Gemini  - the  astrological  twins;  a two  manned  vehicle 

silo  - storage  tank  compared  to  farmer's  storage  barn 

umbilical  cord  - fuel  line  compared  to  life  line  connecting  mother  and  child 

Discuss  continuing  metaphor  as  used  in  the  Bible. 

Example: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 

I shall  not  want 
He  leadeth  me  to  lie  down 
In  green  pastures... 

In  a nomadic  society  depending  on  herding  for  survival,  the  idea  of  a shepherd  tending 
flock  was  clarity  itself.  The  nonliteral  meaning  is  accurate;  the  literal  is  absurd. 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L2  silently. 

Ask: 


In  the  song,  Silver  Moon,  is  the  idea  that  No 

the  moon  is  made  of  a precious  metal? 

What,  is  the  idea?  That  the  moon  is  shining  and  white 

Is  the  speaker  happy?  No 

What  is  his  feeling?  Loneliness  - lost  lover 

In  what  sense  is  every  road  a highway  of  People  are  always  leaving  somewhere 

goodbyel 
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IDENTIFYING  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 
(continued) 


Evaluation 


.--metaphors;  etc,  in  science.-  adve rt i s i ng ,_pop  s on  gs  ,i_e.t.C-. 


yy 


nd  terms  connote  certain  characteristics. 

strength  and  speed  symbolic  of  the  Greek  God 
astrological  twins;  a two  manned  vehicle 
age  tank  compared  to  fanner's  storage  barn 
line  compared  to  life,  line  connecting  mother  and  child 

as  used  in  the  Bible. 


wn 


nding  on  herding  for  survival,  the  idea  of  a shepherd  tending  his 
The  nonliteral  meaning  is  accurate;  the  literal  is  absurd. 

cise  L2  silently. 


is  the  idea  that  No 
cious  metal? 

That  the  moon  is  shining  and  white 
No 

Loneliness  - lost  lover 

iad  a highway  of  People  are  always  leaving  somewhere 
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The 

l&b&on 

entMad. ...  ■ 

Recognizing  the  literal  meaning  

Identifying  the  main  idea  . . . 

Identifying  effects 

Identifying  details 

Identifying  figures  of  speech 

Identifying  sequence  of  details 

Identifying  author's  role 

Recognizi  ng  tone 

Identifying  bias 


beg-uti 

on 

page . . . . 

102  . ! . . 
104  ...  . 
104  ...  . 
106  .... 
106  ...  . 
108  ...  . 
108  ...  . 
110  ...  . 
112  ...  . 
CORRECT  I 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - NONFICTION 


begi n&  and.  li  bated  beginning 

on  upon  /leading  on 

page. . . . excAciie. . .. page.... 

102  L5 241 

104 L6 243 

104 L7  . . 244 

106 L8  . . 245 

106 L9 246 

108 L10 247 

108 LI  1 248 

110 L12 249 

112 L13 250 


CORRECT  RESPONSES  T(j  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 


L9  L10  LIT  L12  Ll_3 


1.  (3)  1.  (3)  1.  1 

3! 

i i.  i 

2 

1 1.  1 

2.  (4) 2. (1)  2.  1 

2 

1 .2.  _ .1 

[4] 

1 2.  (4) 

3.  (4)  3.  4 3.  1 

:3I 

1 3.  | 

1 

1 3.  (1 

4.  (2)  4.  1 

3 

1 4.  1 

4 

1 4.  4 

5.  1 

i 

1 5.  1 

3 

1 5.  (4) 

6.  I 

(4; 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  ( NONFICTION  A NV  FICTION ) 


Understanding  Prose  Selections 

■ftirwlting-falls-into  two-main  categories:  prose  and-poetry. 

Prose  is  the  expression  of  either  real  or  imaginary  experiences 
without  the  meter  or  rhythm  which  is  distinctive  of  poetry. 

Prose  works  fall  into  two  categories:  fiction  and  nonfiction. 

Fiction  is  the  tyne  of  literature  which  deals  with  imaginary 
events  and  imaginary  characters.  Fiction  is 
usually  characterized  by  narrative  style  and  includes  the 
novel,  the  romance,  and  the  short  story. 

Nonfiction  includes  all  prose  except  fiction  and  includes 
works  of  bioqraphy,  history,  science,  travel,  drama,  essays, 
etc.  Nonfiction  style  is  often  expository,  explanatory,  or 
interpretative. 

Examples  of  fiction: 

• Novel 

Gone  With  the  Wind  by  Margaret  Mitchell 

• Romance 

Men  of  1 ron  by  Howard  Pyle 

• Short  Story 

The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief  by  0.  Henry 


Examples  of  nonfiction: 

• Biography 

Madame  Curie  by  Eva  Curie 

• History 

Story  of  Mankind  by  Hendrick  Van  Loon 

• Travel 

Innocents  Abroad  by  Mark  Twain 


• Science 

The  Sea  Around  Us  by  Rachel  Carson 


• Drama 

Harvey  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
The  Doll 's  House  by  Henrik  Ibsen 


• Essay 

The  Thurber  Carniva 


• Miscellaneous 
Myths  and  Folklore 


The  Novel  and  the  Short 

The  students  should  be  i 
beginning  their  study  ol 
the  definitions  be  revie 

The  novel  is  a work  of  £ 
usually  involves  the  dev 
incidents  which  form  a £ 
events. 

The  short  story  is  a wor 

usually  involves  the  prc 
single  situation  which  c 
and  short  stories  fall  i 
setting . 

Romantic  or  escape  ficti 

in  a manner  quite  remove 
by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  a 
Historical  fiction  uses 
Northwest  Passage  by  Ker 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Realistic  fiction  tells 
Examples  are  Main  Street 
Hemingway. 

Psychological  fiction  de 

life.  Examples  are  Mine 
Death  by  Sherwood  Ander£ 

Adventure  fiction  stres£ 
Examples  are  Treasure  h 
Boat  by  Stephen  Crane. 

Sociological  fiction  dec 

alcoholism,  prison  condi 
Charles  Dickens,  Uncle  ] 
Real  Thing  by  Henry  Jame 
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VP  FICTION) 


ories: prose  .and  poetry 

1 or  imaginary  experiences 
distinctive  of  poetry. 

fiction  and  nonfiction, 
which  deals  with  imaginary 
Fiction  is 

style  and  includes  the 
s tory . 

ept  fiction  and  includes 
ce,  travel,  drama,  essays, 
xpository,  explanatory,  or 


itchel 1 


nry 


Loon 
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INTRODUCTORY  MATERIAL 


• Essay 

The  Thurber  Carnival  by  James  Thurber 


• Miscel laneous ' 

Myths  and  Folklore  by  Henry  Christ 


The  Novel  and  the  Short  Story 

The  students  should  be  introduced  to  the  following  definitions  before 
beginning  their  study  of  nonfiction.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
the  definitions  be  reviewed  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  fiction. 

The  novel  is  a work  of  substantial  length  (30,000-500,000  words)  and 
usually  involves  the  development  of  several  characters  involved  in 
incidents  which  form  a sequence  of  continued  and  sometimes  complex 
events. 

The  o hort  story  is  a work  of  lesser  length  (1  ,500-10,000  words)  and 
usually  involves  the  problem  of  one  main  character  dealing  with  a 
single  situation  which  occurs, in  a short  space  of  time.  Both  novels 
and  short  stories  fall  into  categories  depending  on  theme,  plot,  and 
setting. 

Romantic  or  escape  fiction  deals  with  love,  fantasy,  suspense,  etc., 
in  a manner  quite  removed  from  everyday  life.  Examples  are  Don  Quixote 
by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  by  Washington  Irving. 

Historical  fiction  uses  a framework  of  actual  events.  Examples  are 
Northwest  Passage  by  Kenneth  Roberts  and  A Tooth  for  Paul  Revere  by 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Realistic  fiction  tells  a true  to  life  story  of  ordinary  human  behavior. 
Examples  are  Main  Street  by  Sinclair  Lewis  and  The  Killers  by  Ernest 
Hemingway. 

Psychological  fiction  deals  with  the  internal  motivations  of  human 
life.  Examples  are  Wings  of  the  Dove  by  Henry  James  and  Brother 
Death  by  Sherwood  Anderson. 

Adventure  fiction  stresses  exciting  incidents  of  physical  action. 

Examples  are  Treasure  Island  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  The  Open 
Boat  by  Stephen  Crane. 

Sociological  fiction  deals  with  such  problems  as  slavery,  dope  addiction 
alcoholism,  prison  conditions,  etc.  Examples  are  Oliver  Twist  by 
Charles  Dickens,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  The 
Real  Thing  by  Henry  James. 


INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  (NONFICTION  AND  FICTION) 


Elements  of  Fiction 

All  prose  fiction  includes  the  elements  of  theme,  setting, 
characterization,  plot,  and  conflict. 

The  theme  is  the  main  idea  of  any  work.  Example: 

The  theme  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  deals  with  the  evils  of  slavery. 

The  setting  involves  the  time,  place,  and  social  background  of 
the  characters.  Example: 

The  setting  of  Gone  With  the  Wind  is  the  white  man  s South  at 
the  time  of  the  vil  War.  v> 

The  plot  is  the  sequence  of  events  which  comprise  the  story.  The 
high  point  of  the  plot  is  the  climax  which  is  followed  by  a 

denodement  or  final  outcome* 

* 

Characterisation  is  the  skill  of  developing  the  imaginary  people 
through  whose  lives  the  author  develops  his  theme.  In  the  novel, 
details  of  characterization  are  many;  in  the  short  story,  details 
are  few. 

Conflict  is  the  problem  element  of  a novel  or  short  story,  the 
tension  developed  as  a character  tries  to  overcome  the  forces 
surrounding  him.  Examples: 

Man  against  man  - war 

Man  against  nature  - tornado,  blizzard 

Man  against  society  ^,  minority  dlscr-lmi nation 
Man  against  himself  - alcoholism 
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InitAuctoA1  i note.  0(J  ma 
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F ok  pAeteiting 


| F ok  Aetn^oActug  -but 


Foa  bidivtdualieing 
and/oA  t \oa  home  it 


F on.  poitteiting 


Foa  ituttenti  with  ma 


Foa  itudenti  who  oac 


Foa  itudenti  who  ipe 


Foa  itudenti  who  aAe 
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INTRODUCTORY  MATERIAL 
( continued ) 


theme,  setting, 

;ample: 

th  the  evils  of  slavery, 
social  background  of 
e white  man's  South  at 


histnucton' s note.  0(5  materials  to  supplement  the  development  ofi  the 
s kill  oj  ... 


Fon  pnetesting 


Fofi  netn  poncing  insinuation 


omprise  the  story.  The  ... 

is  followed  by  a Foa  iiidlvidualtzcng  insinuation 

a.ndt on.  &on  home  study 


g the  imaginary  people 
s theme.  In  the  novel , 
he  short  story,  details 

Fon  posttesting 


or  short  story,  the 
overcome  the  forces 


Fon.  students  with  marginal  needing  ability 


nation 


Fon  students  who  ane  advaneed  neadens 


Fon  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


Fon  students  who  ane  rnmbens  ofi  a specific  minonity  gnoup 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (NONFICTION) 


/ 


In&tAuctlonal  FULlionaJLe 


In6.tALLcM.oml  Objective 


Recognizing  the  literal  Given  a reading  exercise  in  nonf 

meaning  in  nonfiction  literal  meaning  in  his  own  words, 

is  primary  to  making 
subsequent  inferences. 


hutAuctoA1 6 *i ote  o{,  mateAialA  to  Supplement  the  development  otf  the  skill  o&  

Foa  pAetesting  Foa  students  with  moAglnal  Aeadh 


Foa  ac In^oAclng  InStAucXixm 


Foa  students  who  aAe  advanced  Aet 


Foa  Individualizing  InstAuctlon  Foa  students  toho  speak  English  a 

and/oA  fioA  home  study 


Foa  posttesting 


Foa  students  who  aAe  membeAS  o£ 
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ATURE  (NONFICTION) 


I n&tAueXiomt  Objective. 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  nonfiction,  the  student  will  be  able  to  state  its 
literal  meaning  in  his  own  words. 


lement  the  deveZopment  ofa  the  Jfutt  o ^ - 

Ton  6tudent&  wot/i  mUiglnaZ  beading  ability 

Fot  itudejvti  who  <v te  advanced  aeade/ti 


For i itudeatA  tdio  6 peak  Engliih  ctA  a second  language. 


Fo> i itudenti  who  one  membeM  a ipecl^Lc  nun onuty  gtoup 
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I n&tAuvtional  M od&Z 


Have  the  students  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Exercise  L5  silently. 

Discuss  the  significance  of  numbers  in  diverse  societies.  Compare  the  Chinese  who  conside 
thirteen  "lucky"  to  Europeans  who  consider  the  same  number  "unlucky."  Cite  the  reason  as 
it  appears  in  the  passage. 

Seven  Precious  Things 
Seven  Deadly  Sins 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
Seven  Greek  Sages 
.Seven  Liberal  Arts 

Seven  Heavenly" Bodies  

I Seven  Elements 

Seven  Days  of  Creation 
Seven  Ages  of  Man 
Seven  in  Law 
Seven  in  Gambling 

| Have  the  students  read  the  next  two  paragraphs  for  a discussion  of  forty. 

I Ask: 

What  is  the  Italian  word  for  quaranta 

f /orty?_ 

! What,  is  the  isolation  period  quarantine 

'?  for  a disease  called? 

I 

r,  Have  the  students  read  the  last  three  paragraphs  for  the  discussion  of  thirteen. 

[ * 

I Ask: 

What  is  a taboo?  Something  forbidden 

What  was  primitive  man's  His  fingers  and  .feet 

computer? 

I What  did  thirteen  represent  The  unknown 

5 to  him?  . 

[■  ’ ' ■ ' 


I' 

I'  .-■•••- 


Have  the  students  read  silently 
the  next  four  paragraphs  and 
list  on  the  chalkboard  the 
variety  of  meanings  attached  to 
seven. 
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RECOGNIZING  THE  LITERAL  MEANING 


Evaluation 


of  Exercise  L5  silently. 

rse  societies.  Compare  the  rhinese  who  consider 
the  same  number  "unlucky."  Jite  the  reason  as 


recious  Things  , „ 

leadly  Sins 

onders  of  the  World 

reek  Sages 

iberalj\rts 

eavenly  “Bodies 

ilements 

lays  of  Creation 
iges  of  Man 
n Law 

n Gambling  % 

iphs  for  a discussion  of  forty. 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• State  in  his  own  words  the  literal 

meaning  of  a reading  exercise  in 
nonfiction  ' 

• Answer  specific  fact  questions 
from  a reading  exercise  in  non- 
f i cti  on 


•a 


:ine 

jraphs  for  the  discussion  of  thirteen . 


ng  forbidden 
iger$  and  feet 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  ( NONFICTION ) 

« 

0 f 

I mtauetiomZ  Rationale. 

I nitnuctional  Objective 

1 

r 

i* 

; ? 

*'  j 

Identifying  the  main  idea  will 
help  the  reader  to  establish  a 
purpose  for  reading  the 
selection,  to  frame  questions 
he  anticipates  the  selection 
" will  answer,  and  to  retain 
the  information  conveyed. 

■ 

Given  a specific  nonfiction  selec 
stated  by  the  author. 

< 

t 

* l 

_ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

\ 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE 

‘ * 

( NONFICTION ) 

! 

■ | 

■ ’ . i 

: 

t 1 • - 

1 

1 iMfriucXloml  Rationale 

i 

i 

I n&tfwjcttoml  Objective 

' 

j 

| Identifying  the  effects  that  an 

author  of  nonfiction  literature 
attempts  to  create  and  the 
devices  he  employs  to  achieve 
this  end  will  assist  the  reader 
in  making  a more  accurate 
summary  assessment  of  the  total 
work.  , ! 

Given  a specific  passage,  the  stuc 
attempts  to  create  and  the  devices 

t 

.■  •*  > 

«♦ 
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U 
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T n6tAuctiomt  Objective. 

Given  a specific  nonfiction  selection,  the  student  will  select  the  main  Idea  as 
stated  by  the  author.  ; 


JURE  (NONFICTION) 


InAtnuctioml  Objective 

" .( 
i ' 

' ( 

..."  m » - \<  Given, a specific  passage,  the  student  will  be  able  to  list  the  effects  the  author 
! •’  y ' attempts  to  create  and  the  devices  he  employs,  to  achieve  these  effects. 


I n&tMictionat  M odzZ 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L6  silently. 
Ask  the  students  to: 


Cite  the  sentences  which  actually  identify  the  main. idea 
of  the  passage.  > 

The  last  two  sentences 

How  long  after  the  actual  feat  was '.Hensen  honored? 

45  years 

Was  he  actually  at  the  Pole  before  Peary? 

Yes 

Who  else  was  there? 

Eskimos 

InttsiucAionaZ  Mod&£_ 

'Have  the  students  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Exercise  17  silently. 

Ask: 

1 . 

i Where  was  the  author  stationed? 

Burma 

What  did  the  people  feel  for  him? 

Hatred 

How  did  they  show  their  feelings? 

Insults,  jeers,  etc. 

What  effect  does  the  ^author  hope  to  create  for  the  reader? 

The  feeling  of  being  a hated 
alien  ..v 

Have  the  students  read  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Exercise  silently. 

What  effect  did  the  author  hope  to  create  by  his  description 
of  the  lockups? 

Compassion  for  the  Burmese  prisoners 

. • 

What  two  feelings  possessed  him, and  whait  Is  the  total 
effect  of  contradictory  emotions? 

Hatred  for  the  British  - hatred 
for  the  Burmese  - Confusion 

✓ 


WENT!  FYING  THE  MAIN  IDEA 

‘ ' . 


ntly. 

tify  the  main  idea 

isen  honored? 
iry? 


The  last  two  sentences 

45  years 
Yes 

Eskimos 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• State  the  main  idea  of  a reading 
exercise  in  nonfiction 

• Select  topic  sentences,  that  is, 
sentences  which  sum  up  the 
general  meaning  of  the  passage 


IDENTIFYING  EFFECTS 


Evaluation 


aph  of  Exercise  L7  silently. 


Burma 

Hatred 

Insults,  jeers,  etc. 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Select  lines  which  provoke 
emotional  responses 

• Categorize  these  responses 
according  to  their  intended 
effects 


reate  for  the  reader?  The  feeling  of  being  a hated 

alien 

raph  of  this  Exercise  silently. 

te  by  his  description  Compassion  for  the  Burmese  prisoners 


it  is  the  total 


Hatred  for  the  British  - hatred 
for  the  Burmese  - Confusion 
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In&tuxctional  Rationale. 


Identifying  the  details  which 
support  the  main  idea  will 
better  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  the  author's  develop- 
ment of  the  topic,  to  retain  , 
the  information  conveyed, 
and  to  discern  the  effects 
which  the  author  attempts  to 
create. 


IrUitMLcXtonal  Objective 

Given  a nonfiction  reading  exerc 
significant  details  which  support 


INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  ( NONFICTION ) 


In&tnjjcttoml  Rationale 


Since  figures  of  speech  add  much 
to  a writer's  style  and  depth,  an 
awareness  of  these  devi  ces  wl  1 1 
aid  the  reader  in  catching  some 
of  the  more  subtle  and  sometimes 
more  potent  implications  of  a 
selected  passage. 


In&twctionaX  Objective 

Given  a nonfiction  reading  exerc 
speech  which  it  contains. 
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ITERATURE  f NONFICTION ) 


i 

i 


In&tfuictiomZ  Objective 


Given  a nonfiction  reading  exercise,  the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the 
significant  details  which  support  the  main  idea. 


TERATURE  (NONFICTION) 

o . . 


JutfauctionaJi  Objective. 

Given  a nonfiction  reading  exercise,  the  student  will  identify  any  figures  of 
n speech  which  it  contains. 


( . 

ERIC 
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InitMLcX-ionaZ  ModeZ 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L8  silently. 

Ask: 

What  sort  of  picture  does  the  author  present?  A lively  girl  on  horseback 

What  is  her  relationship  to  her  mother?  Friendly 

What  is  her  attitude  toward  people?  Friendly 

What  clue  indicates  that  she  liked  people?  She  spoke  to  almost  everyone. 

Does  the  author  try  to  make  this  sound  like  No  ' 

an  obituary? 


In&tAuctionaZ  UodeZ 

Review  lesson  on  figures  of  speech.  (See  Exercise  LI.) 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L9  silently. 

Ask:  “ — 

Is  there  a figure  of  speech  in  the  title?  Cruel  Crowding  is  alliterative. 

Why  are  words  lik e .gutter  and  slop-pail  effective?  They  are  images. 

Point  out  that  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  words  Parkinson’s  Icow  has  almost  a rhythm 
provided  by  the  balancing  of  structures  and  ideas.  Note  passages  beginning  with  SoJcetc. 


> 


r 

i 

I 


/ 


IVENTIFYING  VETA1LS 


Evaluation 


ly.  ' Detennine  if  the  student  can 

cite  significant  details  and 
relate  them  to  the  main  idea 


;ent? 


»? 

ke 


A lively  girl  on  horseback 

Friendly 

Friendly 

She  spoke  to  almost  everyone. 
No 


1VENT1FV1NG  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 


Evaluation 


Ixercise  LI.)  Detennine  if  the  student  can 

identify  figures  of  speech  and 

y.  ■('  draw  conclusions  concerning 

their  effectiveness 


Cruel  Crowding  is  alliterative. 

iffective?  They  are  images. 

the  words  Parkinson's  law  Has"  almost  a rhythm 
I ideas.  Note  passages  beginning  with  Sot  etc. 


I, 

>C'r\> 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (NGN FICTION) 


the  reader  in  comprehending 
and  evaluating  the  basic 
statements  being  made  and 
substantiated.  ■ 

In  addition,  noting  the 
sequence  of- details  is  often 
essential  to  a coherent 
interpretation  of  the  exercise. 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (NONFICTION) 


the  importance  of  a given 
selection  and  the  validity  of 
the  statements  made. 


IribtnuctiomJL  Rationale 


Jn&lAuctioml  Objective 


Being  able  to  identify  the 
sequence  of  details  can  aid 


Given  a nonfiction  reading  exercise,  i 
details  and  make  generalizations  conce» 


Intltuctional  Rationale 


I ru>XMictio nal  Objective 


Identifying  the  author's  role 
enables  the  reader  to  judge 


Given  a reading  exercise  in  nonfiction 
author  and  make  a judgment  about  the  i 
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(NONFICTION) 


I n&tAuCstioMl  Objective. 


Given  a nonfiction  reading  exercise,  the  student  will  list  the  sequence  of  important 
details  and  make  generalizations  concerning  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea. 


i 


(WNF1CT10N) 

InA&utCstioiiaZ  Objexitiv& 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  nonfiction,  the  student  will  identify  the  role  of  the 
author  and  make  a judgment  about  the  importance  and  validity  of  his  statements. 


In&tAuctionat  UodeZ 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L10  silently. 

Ask  the  students  to  reconstruct  as  much  of  the  chronology  of  Born:  1868 

DuBois'  life  as  possible  from  the  clues  given  in  the  first  Began  schooling:  1874 

paragraph.  Went  to  Europe:  1892 

Ask  the  students  to  determine  from  the  clue  words  8uoo$88ion  Wilberforce  University 
and  first  where  DuBois  had  decided  to  accept  a position-. 


t I n&thuctiaK&t  ModeZ 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L1 1 silently. 

| Ask:  . ...  . 

Who  is  Walter  Lippmann?  A Washington  correspondent 

What  are  his  qualifications  for  writing  on  this  topic?  Familiarity  with  American 

politics  gained  over  a long 

• period  of  time  

What  problems  does  he  outline?  , - ■ The.  changing  position  of„ 

America  and  those  evaluating 
the  news 

How  wa!  the  newspaper  business  developed?  By  trial  and  error 


IDENTIFYING  SEQUENCE  OF  DETAILS 


Evaluation 


ltly.  Determine  if  the  student  can 

follow  the  author's  main  idea 

f the  chronology  of  Born:  1868  as  developed  through  the 

iven  in  the  first  Began  schooling:  1874  sequencing  of  details 

Went  to  Europe:  1892 

ue  words  succession  Wilberforce  University 
ept  a position. 


IDENTIFYING  AUTHOR'S  ROLE 


Evaluation 


tly. 


A Washington  correspondent 

on  this  topic?  Familiarity  with  American  . 

politics  gained  over  a lonij 
period  of  time 


Ihe  changing  position  of 

America  and  those  evaluating 
the  news 

d?  By  trial  and  error 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
relate  the  role  of  an  author 
to  his  qualifications  to  write 
on  a certain  topic,  and,  based 
on  this  relationship,  make 
judgments  concerning  the 
validity  of  his  statements 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (^ONFICTION) 

• .1 


InAtnuctionat  Rationale 


Recognizing  the  author's  tone 
aids  the  reader  in  interpreting 
the  material  and  contributes  to 
the  reader's  awareness  of  the 
intended  effect. 


InAtnuctional  Objective 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  nonfictij 
in  the  development  of  tone  and  descr; 


inAtMoton.’A  note  Ob  maZvuaJlA  to  Aupplement  the  development o&t te  a kiU  o{~-  - _ 


F on  pneteAting 


Ton  AtudentA  with  marginal  n.  ending  \ 


Ton.  netn^oncing  imtnuction 


Ton.  AtudentA  who  one  advanced  ‘kea.de 


i 


Ton.  tndtvtduaLLztng  inAtnuction 
and/on.  f$ on.  home  Atudy 


Ton.  AtudentA  who  Apeak  E ngtUh  at,  a 

J ' , ■ ‘ 


Tok  poAtt  citing 


Ton.  AtudentA  who  one  membenA  a a 
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IB  (NOW FICTION) 


TMtmcXiomt  Objective.  ......  - 

Given  a reading  exercise  in  nonfiction  the  student  will  select  the  words  which  aid 
in  the  development  of  tone  and  describe  the  intended  tone  with  some  accuracy. 

uvt-the.  development  ofi  the,  A kct&ro  6 - 

v ' 

Boa  AtudentA  wuth  maag-iml  steading  ab-LLcty 


Boa  AtudentA  who  aae\advanced  a eadeaA 


Boa  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngtiAh  aA  a second  language 


InitML&tionaZ  Model 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  LI 2 silentl^. 

Discuss  the  title  of  the  passage. 

Ask: 

What  does  eminent  mean?  Outstanding 

Discuss  the  topic  sentence. 

Ask: 

- To  whom  is  credit  given  for  solving  the 
hospital  supply  problem? 

How  much. credit? 

What  phrase  is  repeated  to  achieve 
this  effect? 

What  device  does  the  author  use  to  keep 
> his  account  rather  formal? 

Whose  words  are  quoted? 

What  effect  is  achieved  by  calling  a 
man  who  is  essentially  a supply  clerk 
a purveyor ? . 

What  is  the  tone  of  this  passage?  • Laudatory 


Florence  Nightingale 
Total 

She  alone 

He  calls  his  subject  Miss  Nightingale. 

The  purveyor's 

Gives  the  man  and  the  position  more  prestige 


I 


RECOGNIZING  TONE 

‘ ■ i 

EvaJUuvtLon 

Determine  if  the  student  can: 

, • ' • Identify  the  words  of  a reading 

' ..  exercise  in  nonfiction  which 

establish  tone 

iding  • Identify  the  tone  of  a reading 

exercise  in  nonfiction 

\ 

0 

ce  Nightingale 

me 

Is  his  subject  Miee  nightingale. 
rveyor's 

:he  man  and  the  position  more  prestige  _ 

Dry 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (NONFICTION) 


Instructional  Rationale. 


Instructional  Object cue 


Identifying  the  author's  bias 
enables  the  reader  to  assess 
the  point  of  view  of  a 
specific  passage  and  to  compre- 
hend its  total -rationale. 


Given  a specific  passage,  the  studen 
attitude  toward  the  material  under  d 


Instructor's  note.  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


For  pretesting 


For  students  with  marginal  reading  a 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  reader 


For  Individualizing  Instruction 
and/or  for  home  study 


For  students  who  speak  English  as  a 


3 
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For  posttesting 


For  students  who  are  members  of  a.  s/. 
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TURE  (NONFICTION) 
» 


InAtxuoXtonal  Objective 


Given  a specific  passage,  the  student  will  be  able  to  determine  the  author 
attitude  toward  the  material  under  discussion. 


cment  the  development  the  Ahitt  o{, 


F oa.  AtudentA  with  maxginai  fieacUng  abiZity 


F oh.  Atu.de.ntA  who  afie  advanced  xeadexA 


Fox  AtudentA  who  Apeak  Engtuh  oa  a Aecond  language 


F ok  AtudentA  who  axe  mmbexA  a Apecifaic  minoxity  gx oup 


! 


O 


240 


hutAuational  ModeJL 

4' 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L 1 3 silently. 
Ask: 


I 


Does  Faulkner  show  his  awareness  of 
contemporary  world  conditions? 


Yes 


Cite  the  sentence. 


There  is  only  the  question  - when  will  I be  blown 
up?  ' 


What  is  the  only  conflict  he  feels  is 
worth  writing  about? 


The  human  heart  in  conflict  with  itself 


What  does  he  imply  in  this  statement? 


Which  emotion  does  he  feel  is  valid  r 


That  man  has  a heart  or  conscience 
Love 


love  or  lust? 


Is  his  philosophy  "eat  drink  and  be 
merry  - for  tomorrow  we  will  die?" 


No 


Which  virtue  does  he  hope  to  encourage? 


How  does  he  describe  the  role  of  poet 
or  writer? 


Courage 

The  prop  of  society  - the  reminder  - the  conscience 


What  other  point  of /iriew  on  this  sub- 
ject might  have  Faulkner  taken? 


That  there  is  no  hope 
That  society  is  doomed  i 

That  momentary  self-satisfaction  is 
worthwhile  (Answers  will  vary.) 


/ 

/ " 


;/ 


o 
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IDENTIFYING  BIAS 


EvalucutLon 


ntly . 

Yes 

There  is  only  the  question  - when  will  I be  blown 
up? 

The  human  heart  in  conflict  with  itself 

That  man  has  a heart  or  conscience 
Love 

No 


Determine  if  the  student  carl: 

• Make  a general  evaluationjof 
an  author's  bias 

• Point  out  'the  specific  sub- 
stantiating details 


tr 


? Courage 

The  prop  of  society  - the  reminder  - the  conscience 


That  there  is  no  hope 
That  society  is  doomed 
That  momentary  self-satisfaction  is 
worthwhile  (Answers  will  vary.) 


■ i 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - FICTION 


b< 

The.  Q) 

IZ660H.  . p< 

e.i itittzd. . . 

Identifying  theme ! * ’ * 1 

1 

Identifying  setting , • • . 

Inferring  characterization ' 

Identifying  conflict.  ...'••••••••  *' 

Identifying  point  of  view *•  • 


L14 


LI  5 


L16 


L17 


L 1 8 


) 1.  (4) 

1.  (3) 

1.  (3) 

1.  (3) 

) 2-  O) 

2.  (1) 

2.  (2) 

2 • 0 ) 

) 3.  (3) 

3.  (2) 

3.  (3) 

3.  (2) 

) 4-  (4) 

4.  (2) 

4.  (2 

. 4.  (2) 

) 5.  (4) 

5.  (4) 

.6.  (1) 

6.  (4) 

7.  (1) 


fH- 


: — — — r : — —r— — 

1 ..  •$. 

( 

; C 

1 
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begins  and  is  baaed  beginning 

on  upon  Aeading  on 

page. . . . ex&icise. ...  page. . . . 

115 LI  4 251 

118 L15  . 252 

120 LI  6 253 

122 LI  7 254 

124 LI  8 255 


CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 
U8 

3)  1.  (3) 

>)  2.  (1) 

3)  3.  (2) 

>)  4.  (2) 

») 

0 


ln&tiuctoi'A  note  o 6 mateiiali  to  Aupptanent  .the.  development  of,  the  e>kill  o£ 


Foi  AtudejvU  with  marginal  leading  ability 


Foi  Atudentb  who  aie  advanced  leaden 


Foi  Atudenti  who  ipeak  English  as  a second  language 


Foi  Atudenti  who  aie  m emben  o£  a Apecifiic  minority  gioup 


INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - FICTION 


irnnt  the.  de.vc.lopme.nt  oh  the  Akitl  oh  ; 

LtiXy  Fok  pKzteAting 


Fo A.  KCAjnhoh.CA.ng  imthaction 


ccond  tangu'ag  e 


Fok  tncLLvtduaJUzing  tnithuction 
and/ ok  hoK  home  itudy 


cthtc  minority  ghoup 


Fok  p>o Attesting 


O 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  1H  LITERATURE  ( FICTION ) 


Instructional  Rationale 


Instructional  Objective 


The  theme  of  a fictional  work  is  the 
central  issue  or  emotion  that  is 


Given  a selection  from  i 
predominant  theme. 


developed.  Identifying  the  theme 
will  help  the  reader  to  unify  the 
details  of  the  work  and  to  bring  a 
coherence  to  the  writer's  intent. 


Instructor's  note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


For  pretesting  — For  students  with  marginal  read 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  r 


For  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  for  home  study 


For  students  who. speak  English 


For  posttesting 


For  students  who  are  members  o £ 
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LITERATURE  (FICTION) 


InitAuctionaZ  Objective 

is  the  Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  the  reader  will  determine  the 

is  predominant  theme, 

leme 
the 
ing  a 
ant. 


iuppteme/vt  the  development  t/te  ikiti  o£ 


Foa  itudanti  wtthmcuiginat  /leading  ability 

\ 


Fo' i 6£uden£6  who  cuiz  advanced  AeadeM 


i 


V 

\ 


j 

i 


i 

1 

j 

* 

l 

\ 


a . Fan,  studenti  mho  Apeak  EngLish-a&  a second  language. 


Fo> i itudenti  who  ajie  membe/ii  o{  a &peci£ic  minonity  gnoup 


O 
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Instructional  Model 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L14  silently. 


t 

i 

I 

t 

l 

i .. 

i 

t 

i 

t 


Discuss  the  setting  for 
the  story. 

Discuss  the  action  taking 
place. 

Ask: 

What  is  the  trumpeter's  argument 
in  pleading  for  his  life? 

Did  the  soldiers  consider  him 
guiltless?  Why? 

With  whom  do  you  agree?  Why? 

What  is  the  purpose  of 
including  the  moral? 

In  what  other  instances  can 
actions  be  stimulated  by  others 
who  may  not  be  participating  in 
such  actions? 


Battlefield  at  the  end 
of  the  battle 

The  soldiers  are  about  to  execute 
tjhe  trumpeter  of  the  defeated  army. 


That  he  did  not  kill  a single  person. 

All  he  did  was  to  blow  his  trumpet. 

No, -they  said  thatit  was  hls.braying 
instrument  that  incited  the  others  to  kill. 


To  sum  up  the  principle  illustrated 


Instiuctoi's  note  of  mateiials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 
Foi  students  with  marginal  leading  ability 


9 


Foi  students  who  ale  advanced  leadeis 


Foi  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


Foi  students  who  ale  membeis  of  a specific  minoiity  gioup 


<3 


£ IDENTIFYING  THEME 


Evaluation 


tly.  Determine  If  the  student  can:  j 

• . i 

Battlefield  at  the  end  • Identify  themes  J 

of  the  battle  ! 

• Relate  the  moral  or  theme  made  j 

The  soldiers  are  about  to  execute  by  an  author  to  larger  problem  ] 

the  trumpeter  of  the  defeated  army.  ■ ■ I 

j 

i 

That  he  did  not  kill  a single  person.  j 

All  he  did  was  to  blow  his  trumpet.  j 

No.,.-.they_sa1d_that_it  was  his  braying  \ 

instrument  that  incited  the  others  to  kill.  J 

* U 

\ 

1 

! 

To  sum  up  the  principle  illustrated  j 

i 

i 


the  development  of  the  skill  of, 


Fon  pretesting 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


d language 


c minority  group 


z- 


For  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  for  home  study 


For  posttesting 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (FICTION) 


InJtnucMomJL  Rationale 


Instructional  Objo.cM.vej> 


Identifying  the  time,  place, 
background,  and  other  significant 
details  of  the  setting  will  aid 
the  reader  in  establishing  the 
frame  of  reference  so  essential 
to  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
author's  meaning. 


Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  1 
the  details  which  lend  themselves  to  basic  unc 

Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  1 
as  described  by - the  author  and  relate  the  1mp<; 
intent. 


Instructor.' & note  OfJ  m ate/oiaJls  to  supplement  the.  development  the  skill 


For  pretesting 


For  students  with  marginal  /leading  ability 


Fon.  reinforcing  instruction  F o/i  students  u/ho  one  advanced  readers 


* 


\TURE  (FICTION) 


In&tAuctionat  Obje.cJU.veJ> 


Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  the  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate 
the  details  which  lend  themselves  to  basic  understanding. 

Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  the  student  will  identify  the  setting 
as  described  by  the  author  and  relate  the  importance  of  the  setting  to  th^author's 
intent. 


\ 


ament  the  devetoprAent  P((  the  ikitC  

Foa  Atudenti  with  maAginaZ  Aeading  abltity  j 

i 


Foa  Atudenti  mho  aAe  advanced  AeadeM 

i 


o 
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Jnstnuctional  Model 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  LI 5 silently. 


List  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  in  the  house. 

Golden  oak  bookcase 
Golden  oak  desk 
Shield  shaped  mirror 
Tin  tub 
Gaslights 
Bathroom 

To  what  is  life  in  Brooklyn 
contrasted? 

Life  on  the  Vermont  farm 

Why  was  Sidney  a worry  to  his 
parents? 

Evidently  slow  and  not  accepted  at  school 

What  words  describe  the  school? 

Slick  bustle 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  how 
does  Sidney  seem?  ... 

Out-of-place 

Foti  students  who  Apeak  English  as  a second  language 


Foa  students  wfio  one  members  a specific  minofuty  gAoup 
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IDENTIFYING  SETTING 

1 

Evaluation 

k bookcase 
k desk 
aped  mirror 

Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  the  significant  details 
of  the  setting 

• Relate  the  setting  to  the 
author's  intent 

» i 

he  Vermont  farm 

i 

slow  and  not  accepted  at  school 


tie 

i 

tace 

j 

1 ocge 

Foa  ■incUv-iduatiz-ing  initAuction 
and/oA  &oa  home.  &tudy 

xtty  gAoup 

Foa  po&ttetting  j 

f . 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  ( FICTION ) 


o 

I nstructional  Rationale. 


Since  Interpretation  of 
character  is  often  the 
key  to  the  complete  com- 
prehension of  a work  of 
fiction,  the  reader  needs 
to  regard  the  thoughts, 
speeches,  and  actions  of  . . 
personalities  as  vital 
clues  to  characterization. 


Instructional  Objective' 


Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  the 
judgments  of  the  characters  presented  from  their 
or  fronrthe  author's  Implications,  i 


Instructor' s note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of  

- F on.  pretesting  . For  students  tilth  marginal  reading  ability 


For  reinforcing  Instruction 


For  students  tiho  are  advanced  readers 


For  Individualizing  Instruction  For  students  tiho  speak  English  as  a second  languac 

ajid/or  for  home  study 


For  posttesting 


For  students  tiho  are  members,  of  a specific  mlnorlt 
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lATURE  { FICT70W) 


l^tXucJUcrat  Objective 


Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature*  the  student  will  jDe  able  to  make 
judgments  of  the  characters  presented  from  their  own  thoughts,  statements,  acti 
or  from  the  author's  implications . 


)tcmci;€  the  devctcpr>o\t  of  the  A kilt  cf 


Frt  student*  with  maxairal  xcading  ability 


Fot  student!  Jio  ate  advanced  xe adexs 


Tex  students  iota  Apeak  IngLLsh  as  a Aeccnd  language 


Fct  students  who  ate  martens  of,  a specific  vujwnity  gxcup 
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Discuss  the  fact  that  fiction,  being  narrative,  depends  upon  reader  interpretation  of 
action,  thoughts,  dialog,  and  author  implication. 

Since  the  characters  are  often  personifications  of  problems  or  attitudes,  stress  the 

fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a complete  understanding  of  these  fictional  personalities. 

Compare  the  means  by  which  we  make  judgments  of  real  people  to  the  ways  by  which  we 
judge  fictional  characters,  i.e.,  by  action,  lack  of  action,  by ’speech,  by  thoughts,  etc. 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  116  silently. 

Ask: 


What  three  characters  are 
introduced  in  this  Exercise? 


What  element  of  character 
do  Lockwood  and  Heathcliff 
have  in  conrnon? 


The  narrator:  Mr.  Lockwood 

Mr.  Heathcliff 

Joseph 

A desire  for  seclusion 


How  does  the  author  develop  The  speech  and  the  mannerisms  of  Heathcliff 

these  characterizations?  are  obvious  clues  to  his  character.  Lockwood's 

interpretation  of  Heathcl  iff 's  speech  and 
nannerisms  and  his  satisfaction  in  finding 
this  neighbor  to  be  annoyed  at  having  to 
socialize  implies  that  he  (Lockwood), while 
being  outwardly  of  a sociable  nature,  also 
wishes  to  be  left  alone. 


Have  the  students  identify  the  clues  used  by  the  author  in  developing  each 
characterization — including  Joseph. 


r 
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VJHKR1UG  CHARACTER!  ZAT1CK 


Cvatuat4.cn 


rrative,  depends  upon  reader  interpretation  of 
pi  ication. 

ications  of  problems  or  attitudes,  stress  the 
clete  understanding  of  these  fictional  personalities. 

nents  of  real  people  to  the  ways  by  which  we 
tion,  lack  of  action,  by  speech,  by  thoughts,  etc. 

. ntly. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
make  judgments  concerning  the 
characters  from  dialog,  action 
thoughts,  and  other  clues  pro- 
vided by  the  author 


e narrator:  Mr.  Lockwood 

. lieathcliff 

seph 

:esire  for  seclusion 


2 speech  and  the  mannerisms  of  Heathcliff 
n obvious  clues  to  his  character.  Lockwood's 
terpretation  of  Heathcl  iff 's  speech  and 
inerisms  and  his  satisfaction  in  finding 
is  neighbor  to  be  annoyed  at  having  to 
cialize  irplies  that  he  (Lockwood),  whi  1e 
:ng  outwardly  of  a sociable  nature,  also 
:.hes  to  be  left  alone . 

~d  by  the  author  in  developing  each 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (FICTION) 


lniVui ctionat  R aXicruite. 


JniViucjUcruvt  Objective 


Fictional  writing  moves  toward 
the  resolution  of  a conflict. 
Identifying  this  conflict  early 
in  the  reading  Is  essential  to 
following  the  action. 


Given  a selection  from  fictional 
the  conflict  which  the  action  mus 


l rj,  tractor' i note  cf  matentati  to  mppiement  the  development  of  the  skill  of 


F ok  pi electing 


For  students  utith  marginal  neadin 


For.  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  icho  cure  advanced  rea. 
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IV  LITERATURE  (FICTION} 


I ns  tiuctic  not  Objective. 


anj  Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  identify 

t.  , the  conflict  which  the  action  must  move  toward  resolving, 

arly 
to 


to  iu.Fpime.nt  the.  development  oj  the  skitl  o£  . 

Fo*  students  uiith  marginal  leading  abitity 


F ox  students  vcho  oac  advanced  leadens 
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Instructional  Model 


Discuss  the  variety  of  conflicts  with  which  a character  may  become  Involved. 

Han  vs.  man 
Man  vs.  society 
Han  vs.  nature 
Han  vs.  super  iatural 
Han  vs.  hlmse  f 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  LI 7 silently. 


Ask: 


How  much  money  did  the  girl 
have? 


$1.87 


What  time  of  year  was  It? 
What  action  did  Della  take? 


Christmas 


She  cried. 


Why  did  she  need  money? 
What  Is  the  conflict? 


To  buy  Jim  a present 

This  Is  the  individual  vs.  circumstances 


What  Is  she  facing? 


Poverty 


Fon  students  mho  speak  English  as  a second  language 


For  students  mho  are  members  o&  a specific  minority  grioup 


r 


M 


IDENTIFYING  CONFLICT 


Evaluation 


which  a character  may  become  involved. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
identify  the  conflict  which 
must  be  resolved 


ilently. 

SI  .87 

Christmas 
She  cried. 

To  buy  Jim  a present 

This  is  the  individual  vs.  circumstances . 
Poverty 


jcond  language 


F on.  individualizing  in&tAuction 
and/ofi  Aol  home  itudy 


ciffie  minority  c^oup 


FofL  poitte&ting 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (FICTION) 


InstAuctional  Ratio  ml  e 

InstAuctional  Objective 

> 

Understanding  the  point  of  view 
is  basic  to  comprehending  the 
nature  of  a specific  work; 
therefore.  Identifying  and 
describing  the  position  and 
function  of  the  narrator  is  of 
primary  concern. 

Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature 
the  narrator's  position  and  role. 

InstAuctoA's  note  o&  mateoials  to  supplement  -the  development  o&  the  skill  o&  j 
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Foa  pAetesting 

Fok  &tudejvt&  with  masiginat  Keading  ability 

Foa  Aein^oACMig  instruction 

Fos i &tudent&  who  okc  advanced  \eadesiA 

F OK  individualizing  initKuciioa 
and/ ox  &ok  home.  &£udy 

Foa  students  who  speak  English  as  a second 

T> 

Foa  posttesting 

Foa  students  who  axe  m eiribens  of  a specific 
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TERATURE  (FICTION) 


InAtructioivil  Objective. 

Given  a selection  from  fictional  literature,  the  student  will  identify  and  describe 
the  narrators  position  and  role. 


ppEcmeut  the  dcvctopmcnt  c&  the  AkiZZ  _ __ 

For  AtudcntA  wZth  maAgZruit  .reading  abiZZty 


F<n  Atudcnt s who  arc  advanced  reader 


F or  AtudentA  who  Apeak  Engti&h  cla  a Aecotid  tanguage 


For  AtudentA  who  arc  mejmbeAA  a Apeci&ic  minority  gr.cnp 
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In&Cnju&LLonaZ  M odeZ 


O 
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Show  the  class  examples  of  the  three  points  of  view  used  in  narrative  writing. 

Examples: 

First  person  participant: 

I was  the  firet  man  to  volunteer. 

First  person  observer: 

I watched  as  Harry  Armstrong  volunteered. 

Third  person  omniscient: 

Harry  Armstrong  hoped  to  prove  the  case  against  yellow  fever. 

Explain  that  the  second  person  "you"  is  never  used  In  narrative  writing. 

Stress  the  fact  that  the  reader  must  determine  the  role  of  the  narrator  in  order  to  judge 


the  point  of  view  being  presented. 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L18  silently. 


Who  is  the  narrator? 
Identify  the  man. 

Who  is  his  victim? 

How  is  he  killing  the  man? 


Montresor 
A murderer 
Fortunato 
Walling  him  in 


Why  does  the  author  use  the 
first  person  participant 
point  of  view? 


To  Increase  the  horror 

To  bring  the  reader  nearer  to  the  crime 


£55 


WENTIMNG  POINT  OF  VIEW 


E valuaXio  n 


-S  of  view  used  in  narrative  writing. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
identify  and  describe  the 
narrator's  position  and  role 


sred. 


:zse  against  yellow  fever. 

;ver  used  in  narrative  writing. 

mine  the  role  of  the  narrator  in  order  to  judge 


tly. 


im  in 

>e  the  horror 

:he  reader  nearer  to  the  crime 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - PRAMA 


The  fac4< 

ieiion  on 

entitled. . . . 

Identifying  the  forms  and  plot  structures  of  drama 127 


Identifying  expository  details 

Inferring  characterization  through  dialog  

Interpreting  dialog  as  a means  of  presenting  conflict 

Inferring  mood  from  monolog  or  soliloquy 

Identifying  climax  decision 


128 

130 

132 

134 

136' 
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L23 

L24 

L25 

1.  1 
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1. 

(3) 

1.  (1) 

1. 

(3) 

1.  (1) 

2.  1 

2) 

2. 

(1) 

2.  (2) 

2. 

2 

2.  (3) 

3.  1 

3) 

3. 

(3) 

3.  (3) 

3. 

(2) 

3.  (2 

4.  1 

2) 

4. 

(3) 

4. 

(3) 

4.  (3) 
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3) 

5. 

(1) 

5. 

(3) 

5.  (2) 
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3) 

6. 

(1) 

6.  (2) 

7.  1 

[2 

7.  (3) 

8.  1 

!3 

9.  1 

|2) 
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structures  of  drama. 


Dugh  dialog  

of  presenting  conflict  . 
soliloquy.  


beg^.H<6 

and  u>  baAizd 

beg'ituwjig 

OH 

upon  reading 

OH 

kL  • • • • 
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CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 
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The  student  planning  to  take  the  test  of  General  Educational 
Development  should  be  able  to: 

• Use  the  terminology  of  drama  correctly 

• Identify  commonly  developed  plot  structures 

• Identify  the  common  dramatic  forms 


Exercise  L19,  the  Vocabula»7  of  Drama,  should  be  distributed  to 
the  students,  reviewed  tty  the  Instructor  with  the  students,  and 
retained  for  future  reference.  Being  familiar  with  the 
terminology  of  drama  will' encourage  classroom  discussion  and 
thus  reinforce  and  extdnd  ,the  meanings  of  words  often  confronted 
in  this  section  of  the  GED  test. 


InAtAuctoA1 A note  oft  nw 
Akiit  0(5  


Foa  pAeteAting 


Foa  AQ.inioAC.ing  -6141 


Foa  itidivtduaZiztng 
and/ ok  ioA  home  A< 


Exercise  L20,  Plot  Structure,  should  also  be  distributed  to  the 
students,  reviewed  by  the  Instructor  with  the  students,  and 

retained  for  future  reference.  An  effort  should  be  made  on  Foa  poAtteAting 

the  part  of  the  instructor  to  use  contemporary  works  to 

illustrate  those  basic  elements  of  drama  which  have  existed 

in  the  past  and^still  exist  today.  Perhaps  the  students  would 

benefit  from  the  experience  of  taking  a*Classical  work  of  drama 

and  attempting  to  place  it  in  a contemporary  setting.  Foa  AtudentA  hi ith  m 


Foa  AtudentA  who  oai 


Foa  AtudentA  who  Api 


/ 


Foa  AtudentA  who  oa 


I 
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IPEWTIFi'IWG  THE  FORMS  ANP  PLOT  STRUCTURbS  OF  VRAUA 

of  General  Educational  InatsiuctoVa  note  0(J  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the 

i kill  of 
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Ton  pretesting 

, should  be  distributed  to 

For  reinforcing  instruction 

:or  with  the  students,  and 
familiar  with  the 
assroom  dir.  cuss  Ion  and 
i of  words  eften  confronted 
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For  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  for  home  study 

ilso  be  distributed  to  the 
fith  the  students,  and 
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:emporary  works  to 
ima  which  have  existed  > 

?rhaps  the  students  would  : 
a classical  work  of  drama 

For  posttesting 

lporary  setting. 

For  students  with  marginal,  reading  ability 

For  students  who  are  advanced  readers 

For  students  Mho  speak  English  as  a second  language 
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For  students  w he  are  members  of  a specific  minority  group 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (DRAMA) 


JnstAuctionat  Rationale 

InstAuctional  Objective 

Identifying  expository  or 
explanatory  details  will 
aid  the  reader  in  deter- 
mining the  problem  the 
playwright  wishes  to 
present  and  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  reader's 
awareness  of  the  time, 
place,  and  frame  of 
reference. 

Given  an  expository  passage  from  a play,  tho 
time,  place,  problem,  and  other  significant 

InstAuctoA's  note.  0|(  materials  to  Supplement  the  development  of,  the  skill  of 
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ERATURE  IVRAMA) 


In&tAuctioniZ  Objective. 

Given  an  expository  passage  from  a play,  the  student  will  be  able  to  Identify  the 
time,  place,  problem,  and  other  significant  circumstantial  details  of  the  story. 


pptement  the  deveZopment  0(J  the  i>kZZZ  0(J 

F on  6tudenti>  tooth  maiginaZ  leading  abiZZXy 


F oi  atudenta  who  cjie  advanced  leader 
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F on.  atudenta  who  apeak  EngLi&h  aa  a second  language 


Foi  itudenti)  who  cute  member  o&  a apect^tc  minority  gioup 
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InitAuctional  UodeZ 


Begin  with  a review  of  the  contents  of  the  expository  section  of  a play.  Stress  Its  relation 
ship  to  the  total  problem. 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  121  and  then  ask: 


What  section  of  a play  Is 
expository? 

The  first  part  of  Act  I 

What  other  sections  may 
aid  the  expos i tlon? 

List  of  characters 
Description  of  setting 

What  facts  are  Included 
as  expositions? 

Who?  The  Younger  family 
What?  Inadequate  housing 
When?  Now 

Where?  Chicago  Souths Ide 
Why?  Color-segregation 

Ask  the  students  to  list  the 
problems  frustrating  the 
Younger  family. 

• 

Housing 

Money 

Opportunity 

Education 

Does  their  surname  convey 
any  Idea? 

Most  of  the  characters  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
so-called  younger  generation. 

How  does  each  character 
personify  a particular 
social  problem? 

Mother  - housing 
Daughter-in-law  - family 
Son  - opportunity 
Daughter  - Identity 
Child  - education 

Ask  the  students  to  list  the 
confl lets  with  1 n the  family.- 

Mother  vs.  son  over  family  responsibility 
Mother  vs.  daughter  over  beliefs 
Mother  vs.  daughter-in-law  over  attitudes 

IDENTIFYING  EXPOSITORY  DETAILS 


EvatacUion 


jository  section  of  a play.  Stress  its  relation-  Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  the  details  which 

isk:  explain  the  conflict  of  the 

story 

part  of  Act  I 

• Relate  these  details  to  the 
total  problem  under  analysis 

laracters 

>n  of  setting  • Comprehend  the  relationship 

of  time,  place,  people,  and 

Younger  family  events 

idequate  housing 

licago  Southside 

ir-segregation 


y 


e characters  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
younger  generation. 

lousing 

n-law  - family 
irtunity 
identity 
lucation 

son  over  family  responsibility 
daughter  over  beliefs 
daughter-in-law  over  attitudes 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  /ITERATURE  (DRAMA) 


I n6txuctianat  Ratiotutie 

iMtKuctionaJt  Objective 

Since  drama  is  completely 
dependent  upon  dialog 
and  action,  Interpretation 
of  both  is  necessary  for 
complete  comprehension  of 
the  problems  personified 
by  the  various  characters. 

Given  a passage  from  a play,  the  s tuc 
dialog  the  types  of  personality  tr< 

This  characterization  is 
revealed  not  only  by  what 
individuals  say  and  how  they 
say  it,  but  also  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  address  each 
other. 

O 

hu>tKuctoK'6  note.  o(>  mcuteK-iali,  to  6upptement  the  development  ofi  the  ilult  o& 


Fon.  pKete&ting 

Fok  6tudent&  with  maKginai  Keading  abiL 

Fok  KeinfioKcing  in&tKuation 

Fok  6tudentA  who  aKe  advanced  KeadeKh 

Fok  i>xdividuaZizing  in&tnuctLon 
atvl/oK  ijo/i  home  itudy 

~ i 

Fok  6tudent&  who  6peak  English  a&  a ie.c 

Fok  poitte&ting 

Fok  6tudenti  who  aKe  members  0&  a 6ped 
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M I HERAT  LIRE  (PRAM  A) 


loAtnuctional  Objective 


Given  a passage  from  a play,  the  student  will  be  able  to  infer  from  the  character’s 
dialog  the  types  of  personality  traits  he  or  she  possesses. 


ner 


to  Aupplement  the.  development  of,  -die  A kill  of  _____ 

F on.  {>  Indent  A wi-th  maAginal  Aea.cU.ng  ability 


Foa  AtudentA  who  aAe  advanced  AeadeAA 


Lion 


Foa  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngliAh  aA  a Aecond  language 


Foa  AtudentA  who  aAe  membetiA  of,  a Apecific  minoAlty  gAoup 
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hiitAuctionat  Model 


Discuss  the  judgments  we  can  make  from  listening  to  an  individual's  speech. 

List  the  various  clues  to  personality  and  background  obtainable  from  listening  to  dialog, 

National ity 

Section 

Education 

Speech  problems 

Confidence 

Lack  of  confidence 

Social  position 

Have  students  read  Exercise  L22  silently. 


Assign  roles. 

Allow  students  to  read  their  parts  through  without  interruption— then  elicit  responses  to 
questions  like  those  below: 

Would  the  Youngers  i)ave  a No 

distinct  southern  accent?  They've  lived  in  Chicago  for  some  time. 

Why  or  why  not? 


Why  would  the  daughter-in-law  She  is  tired, 
speak  slowly? 

Why  does  Walter  lack  He  doesn't  have  the  kind  of  job  he  would  like, 

confidence? 


Why  is  Walter's  sister  more  She  is  better  educated, 

verbal? 

What  kind  of  person  is  Ruth?  Long-suffering,  tired,  pretty,  frustrated,  devoted, 

motherly 


What  kind  of  person  is  Walter?  Frustrated,  proud,  weak,  hopeful  at  times,  dreaming 

What  sort  of  child  is. their  Sweet,  unaware,  naive,  protected 

son? 

Ask  students  to  reread  the  same  portion,  this  time  attempting  through  their  expression  to 
portray  their  assumed  character. 
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Evci 
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INFERRING  CHARACTERIZATION  THROUGH  V1AL0G 


Evaluation 


««  listening  to  an  individual 's  speech . Determine  if  the  student  can: 

and  background  obtainable  from  listening  to  dialog,  • List  the  characteristics  assigned 

to  various  personalities 

• Determine  the  problems  these 
people  personify 

• Make  judgments  as  to  how  these 
particular  people  will  deal 
with  their  particular  situations 

tly . ' • Comprehend  the  relationship 

between  what  people  say  and  what 
they  are 


rough  without  interruption— then  elicit  responses  to 


o . 

hey've  lived  in  Chicago  for  some  time. 


he  is  tired. 


e doesn't  have  the  kind  of  job  he  would  like, 
lie  is  better  educated. 


ong-suffering,  tired,  pretty,  frustrated,  devoted, 
otiiorly 

rustrated,  proud,  weak,  hopeful  at  times,  dreaming 
weet,  unaware,  naive,  protected 


on,  this  time  attempting  through  their  expression  to 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (VRAM A) 


J ntAuctional  Rationale 


TnitiucXional  Objective 


Being  able  to  detect  opposing 
points  of  view  in  drama  is 
essential  in  that  the  entire 


Given  a dramatic  passage, the  student  will  detc 
identify  the  characters  which  support  dlvergen 
their  arguments  and  actions  to  their  points  of 


purpose  of  the  dialog  and 
the  actions  is  to  develop 
and  resolve  conflict. 

Without  a sense  of  what  the 
conflict  is,  the  reader  may 
feel  that  the  play  lacks 
coherence  and  may,  therefore, 
fail  to  comprehend  the  author's 
basic  intent. 


hiAtiuctoi'i  note  o { mateitati  to  lupptement  the  development  the  iktll  o ^ 


Eon  piete&.tuig 


F oi  Atudenti  uiith  maAgiml  leading  abtUMj 


Foa  leuifioicing  in&tiuction 


Foa  students  who  aie  advanced  leaden 
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1TERATURE  ( VRAMA ) 


In&t/uictiomt  Objective 


Given  a dramatic  passage, the  student  will  detect  the  conflict  or  conflicts  presented, 
identify  the  characters  which  support  divergent  positions,  and  be  able  to  relate 
their  arguments  and  actions  to  their  points  of  view. 


>uppiement  the  development  the  iklil  ofi 


Eon  itudenti  with  marginal  leading  ablLLty 


I 


Foi  itudentA  who  cue  advanced  l eadetn 


I mtAuctional  ModeZ 


As s i gn  roles  so  that . students  may  read  Exercise, L23  aloud. 


Ask: 

What  causes  the  mother  to 
slap  Beneatha's  face? 

What  are  the  other  unspoken 
conflicts  between  them? 


Upon  what  does  the  mother's 
rule  of  the  family  rest? 


Beneatha's  atheistic  statements— heresy 


The  old  versus  the  young 

The  uneducated  versus  the  educated 

The  parent  versus  the  child 

Her  faith— her  authority 


Foa  itu.de.nth  who  -4  peak  Engtihh  ah  a hecond  Zanguage. 


Foa  itudenth  who  oaz  membeAh  ofi  a hpectfiZxh  minoAZty  gAoup 


I 


/ 


INTERPRETING  V1AL0G  AS  A MEANS  OF  PRESENTING  CONFLICT 


Evaluation 


read  Exercise  L23  aloud.- Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  the  conflict 

Beneatha's  atheistic  statements — heresy  • Associate  characters  and 

divergent  points  of  view 

The  old  versus  the  young  • Relate  actions  and  arguments 

The  uneducated  versus  the  educated  to  divergent  points  of  view 

The  parent  versus  the  child 

• Anticipate  resolutions  and 

Her  faith — her  authority  compromises 


l second  language 


Fok  individualizing  in&tAuction 
and/ofi  | {ofi  home  Atudy 


ipecific  minority  gfioup 


Fon  poitteAtlng 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (PRAMA) 


InAtxuctlonal  Rationale.  JnAtxuctional  Objective. 


Since  the  dramatic  soliloquy  Given  a parti cul ar  monolog,  a student  will  be  able 

is  a device  used  by  the  play-  . and  his  general  attitude  toward  the  situation1  being 

wright  to  reveal  a character's 

innermost  feelings,  the  reader 

must  be  able  to  recognize  and 

analyze  such  selections  for 

comprehension  of  mood  and 

content. 

Identifying  the  mood  presented 
by  a monolog  or  soliloquy  will 
aid  the  reader  in  his  awareness 
of  the  overall  effect  the  play 
attempts  to  achieve. 


InAtxuctox'A  note.  o{  material  to  Aupptement  the.  development  o 6 the  a kilt  

p o/l  pxeteAting  F on  AtudentA  with . marginal  heading  ability 


F oh.  xeinfioxeing  inAtxuetlon 


Fox  AtudentA  who  axe  advanced  xeadexA 


Fox  individualizing  InAtxuetlon  * Fox  AtudentA  who  Apeak  Engliih  at,  a Aeeond  language 

and/ox  fax  home  Atudy 


Fox  jboitte&.ting 


Fox  AtudentA  who  axe  membexA  oft  a A peddle  niinoxlty  < 
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ITERATURE  (PRAMA) 


InAtAuctionat  Objecttve 


Given  a particular  monolog,  a student  will  be  able  to  infer  the  speaker's  mood 
and  his  general  attitude  toward  the  situation  being  presented. 


1 


upplement  the  development  0(J  the  aIuZI  0(J 

F o/i  AtudentA  with  muiginaJL  steading  ability 

Foa  AtudentA  who  one  advanced.  xejxdexA 

F ok  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngllAh  at  a Aec ond  language 


Fox  AtudentA  who  axe  member  0({  a Apecl^lc  minoxity  gxoup 


O 
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Jn6tAuctu>m.i  Model 


Redefine  mono  log  and  soliloquy  and  discuss  the  dramatic  purposes  of  each.  Remind  the 
s t!Tdehts“"that  this  kihd"6f^speech_is~'like  a person  sharing  his  thoughts— a sort  of 
confessional . 

Ask  a student  who  reads  well  to  do  the  Tomorrow  soliloquy  from  Macbeth,  Exercise  L24. 


Ask: 

What  mood  1 s evoked  by 
Macbeth's  speech? 

What  meaning  does  life  have 
for  him? 

How  does  he  make  you  feel 
life  is  unreal? 


Despair 

Frustration 

None 

By  comparing  it  to  a play 


How  does  he  make  you  feel  Tale  told  by  an  idiot 
life  Is  madness? 

Why  is  dusty  an  appropriate  Ashes  to  ashes-dust  to  dust  from  funeral  service 
modifier  for  death? 

The  repetition  of  o's  in  the  o is  a low  mournful  sound, 
first  line  adds  to  the  feel- 
ing of  gloom.  Why? 


What  is  this  device  called?  Assonance 


INFERRING  MOOV  FROM  MONOLOG  OR  SOLILOQUY 


EvcU.uat4.on 


id  discuss  the  dramatic  purposes  of  each.  Remind 
fiTTi'ke  a pe  rs oh~s Hari ng  'hTs~th ou gh ts— a sort  of 

the  Tomorrow  soliloquy  from  Macbeth,  Exercise  L24 

jspair 
"us  t rati  on 

)ne 


the  Determine  If  the  student  can; 


• Select  the  passages  which  are 
monologs  or  sollloquys 

• Interpret  the  mood  of  a speaker 
from  his  soliloquy 

• Select  lines  to  substantiate 
judgments 


/ comparing  it  to  a play 

l 

I 

tie  told  by  cm  idiot 


dies  to  a8he8-du8t  to  dust  from  funeral  service 


is  a low  mournful  sound. 


>sonance 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (PRAMA) 


I nAtiuctionaZ  Rattona&e 


JnAtKucttoiuil  Objective. 


Since  all  drama  moves  toward 
a climax  decision,  the  reader 
should  be  aware  of  that  moment 
and  be  able  to  interpret  its 
implications.  Without  this 
ability  to  interpret,  much  of 
the  understanding  of  the  play 
is  lost. 


Given  a passage  from  a play,  the  s 
and  see  which  course  of  events  wil 


<y 


In&tKuctoK1  A note.  0|J  matentatA  to  Aupptement  the  development  ofi  the  iktlt  0|$ 


Fo/i  pieteAttng - - - Fok  AtudentA  with  marginal  leading 


Fok  Ketn^oicing  inAtmction 


F ok  AtudentA  who  ale  advanced  Kifid 


FERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (PRAMA) 


JnitA ucXicnal  Objzctaiz 


s toward 

Re  reader 
at  moment 
pret  its 
ut  this 
, much  of 
the  play 


Given  a passage  from  a play,  the  student  is  able  to  Identify  the  climax  decision 
and  see  which  course  of  events  will  follow. 


! 


% 

to  Aupfxt&mvt  the  development  ofi  the  6kttt  o^ 


F on.  student*  with  majigtnal  steading  abttity 


diction 


I 

F ok  AtudentA  w/io  a) te  advanced  KmlQAA  | 


i 

j 


i 

\ 


+LA. 


hatAuetlonal  M odeZ 


Allow  pupils  to  read  the  climax scene  from  Exercise  L25. 
Elicit  comments  concerning  the  situation  by  aSkirfg: 


Which  character  does  the 
talking  for  the  family? 

Wal ter 

What  new  role  in  the 
family  is  indicated? 

Head  of  the  house 

Why  does  Mr.  Lindner  offer 
to  purchase  their  new 
house? 

To  keep  blacks  out  of  the  neighborhood 

Does  Mr.  Lindner  feel  the 
Youngers  should  understand 
his  position? 

Yes 

Does  he  understand  theirs? 

No 

Why  does  Mama  defer  to 
Walter's  judgment? 

He  is  determined,  manlike,  decisive 
She  sees  being  passive  doesn't  help. 

F o>i  6tu.de. uti  who  6peak  Engtuh  06  a 6econd  language 


Eon  6tudervt6  who  axe  mmbeM  a 6petU&ic  mino/Uty  gaoup 


om  Exercise  L25. 
i by  asking: 

' the  house 

blacks  out  of  the  neighborhood 


IPENTIF/ING  CLIMAX  VECJSJOH 


Evaluation 

Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  climax  decisions 

• Relate  the  events  that  lead  up 
to  a climax  decision 

• Anticipate  the  course  of  events 
that  follow  a climax  decision 


etermined,  manlike,  decisive 
s being  passive  doesn't  help. 


nd  language 


F on.  -individualizing  instruction 
andf-or-^or  home-study 


ic  minority  group 


For  posttesting 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - POETRY 


The 
Zuion 
entitled. ... 

Identifying  poetic  forms  (Introductory  Background  Material 

Identifying  poetic  form  (the  Ballad) 

Identifying  poetic  form  (the  Sonnet)  . . ., 

Understanding  literal  meaning •"  • • 

Identifying  setting.  . . . . . 

Identifying  characterization 

Following  the  sequence  of  events 

* ' 

Identifying  theme 

Identifying  poet's  intent 

Identifying  the  main  premise  in  argumentative  poetry  . . . 

■r 

Identifying  speakers  • - 

Identifying  images 

Identifying  sound  devices.  . . 

Identifying  comparative  devices 

Identifying  grammatical  devices  used  in  a special  manner 


bzgl 

on 

page. 

140 

144 

,146 

,148 

,150 

.152 

.154' 

.154 

.156 

.158 

.160 

.162 

.166 

.168 

.170 


L26  L27.  t 

1.  (2)  1.  (4)  V. 

2.  (4)  2.  3)  2. 

3.  (2)  3.  (2)  3. 

4.  (3)  4.  2)  4. 

5.  (2)  5.  (1)  5. 

6. »  (3)  6.  (3) 

7.  (1) 


L29  -L30 


(21 

1. 

(1) 

1.  (1) 

3 

2. 

(3) 

2.  (2) 

3 

3.' 

(3) 

3.  3 

4 

(3; 

4. 

5. 

4) 

(2). 

4.  (3) 

L 31  L32  L33 


1.  (4) 

1.  (2) 

1.(1) 

2.- (2) 

2.  (4) 

2.  2 

3.  (1) 

3.  (2) 

3.  (3 

4.  (3) 

4 . ( .4  ) 

4.  (3 

5.  (4) 

5.  (4) 

5.  4 

6.  (1) 

6.  (3) 

7.  (4) 

6.  (2) 

7.  3) 

8.  4) 

L34  L35 


1.  (4) 

2.  (1 


3.  (2 

4.  (2) 

s.’  Cl) 

6.  (3) 


1.  a 

2.  (1 

3.  C 

4.  C 

5.  C 
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'poet m 


begin* 

on 

page. . 


(Introductory  Background  Material) 140 


the  Ballad) 
the  Sonnet) 
ning.  . . . 


.144 


and  it,  ba*ed 
upon  leading 
exetici&e. . . . 


L26. 


beginning 

on 

page. .. . 


267 


.146. 

.148 


.150 


L27. 

L28. 

L29. 


ion  . . 
events 


.152 

.154 


L30. 
L31 . 


.154 


L32. 


ise  in  argumentative  poetry 


evices.  . . . . 

evices  used  in  a special  manner 


.156 

.158 


L33. 

L34. 


;160 

.162 

.166 


L35. 

L36. 

L37. 


.168 


L38. 


268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
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CORRECT  RESPONSES  TO  ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 


L29  L30 

L31 

L32 

1.  (1)  1.  (1) 

1.  (4) 

1.  (2) 

2.(3  2.(2) 

2.  2 

2.  (4) 

3.  (3)  3.  (3) 

3.  (1) 

3.  .(2) 

4.  (4)  4.  (3) 

4.  (3) 

4»  (4) 

5.  (2) 

5. (4  5.(4) 

6.  (1)  6.  (3)' 

L33 

L34 

L35  _ 

L36 

1.  (1) 

1.  (4) 

1.  (3) 

1.  (4) 

2.  (2) 

2.  (1 

2.  (1) 

2.  (3 

3.  (3) 

3.  (2) 

3.  (1) 

3.  (3) 

4.  (3) 

4.,  (2) 

4.  (3) 

4.  (3) 

5.  (4) 

5.  (1) 

5.  (3) 

5.  (1) 

6.  (2) 

6.  (3) 

6.  (2) 

7.  (3) 

7.  (3) 

8.(4) 

S.  (4 

9.  (4) 

L37 
1.  (4) 

i:  ill 
I:  ill 


L38 

1.  (2) 

2.  (2) 

3.  (4) 

4.  (2) 

5.  1) 

6.  (2 


2) 


L39 

r.  (i) 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.  (2) 
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I n&tAuctoA'A  note,  motentatA  to  &upplement  the.  development  the  Akitl  o <5 


foA  Atudenti  voith  maAginal  Aeading  ability 


F oa  AtudentA  who  a) te  advanced  AeadeAi 


X 


F oa  itudenti  who  Apeak  English,  ai  a Aeeond  language 


F oa  Atudenti  who  axe  membeJU  ol  a Apehtftic  minoAity  gAoup 
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INTERPRETING  LITERATURE  - POETRY 


zrvt  the  dzveZopmc  nt  ofi  the  Akitt  o 


tity 


Ton.  pAeXeAting 


F oa  A&infoAcUng  inAtAuctJjon 


Ji 

■i 

}\ 


c.ond  lci.ngu.age. 


To  A ZndlviduaJUzTng  xnAtAuctcon 
- and/oA  <Jo/l  home.-* tody 


ifaie.  minoAsity  gAoup 


F oa  poittzAting 


O 
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I INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRV)  * “ 

t . 


Instsiuetional  Rationale. 


Identifying  the  characteristic 
elements  of  a variety  of  poetic 
forms  will  aid  the  reader- in 
anticipating  both  the  mood  and 
the  content  of  the  selection. 


lnstsuxctional  Objective 


Given  a variety  of  specific  poems, 
category  of.  poetic  form  and  will  c 
the  work  possesses. 


. I 


A . 


1 nstsiuetosi' s note  oh  matesilals  to  supplement  the  development  oh  the  shill  0|$ 


Fon  p/ietesting 


Fosi  aeinhosieiug.  instruction 


Fosi  Individualizing  instruction 
and/ on.  <Joa.  home  study 


Fon.  posttesting 


F on.  students  with  marginal  steading  < 


. Fosls  tudentswho.asie_advanced_SLeade 


0 


Fosl  students  who  speak  English  as  a 


F ost  students  who  asie  membesis  oh  a s 


rWr* 


0 


U LITERATURE  (POETR/) 


Instructional  Objectlv c 


1C 

tic 


nd 


Given  a variety  of  specific  poems,  the  student  will  assign  each  work  to  a specific 
category  of  poetic  form  and  will  cite  the  characteristics  of  that  category  which 
the  work  possesses. 


to  supplement  the  development  the  skill  of, 


ton 


ERIC 


F o/i  students  with  marginal  > Leading  ability 


For  students . who^  are  advanced  readers 


i 

i ‘ 


For  students  who  a peak  English  as  a second  language 


F on  students  who  one  mem  bens  of  a specific  minority  group 


" : V 
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IDENTIFYING  POETIC 


I nitmcXioml  HodeZ 


Introduce  material  by  defining  the  basic  types  of  poetry.  Although  poems  may  vary  in  length, 
form,  language,  metrical  devices,  and  so  forth,  they  are  traditionally  divided  into  three- 
general  categories:  dramatic,  narrative,  and-lyric. 


Dramatic  poetry  contains  all  of  the  elements  of  a play,  i.e.,  character,  plot,  and  dialog. 


Verse  plays  are  designed  for  presentation  in  the  theater  but  may  still  be  read  as  literature. 
Anderson  - Elizabeth  the  Queen  „ 

JShakespeare  - Macbeth  • ’ 


Dramatic  monolog  is  the  speech  of  one  person  or  character  who  tells  a dramatic  story. 
Browning  - My  Last  Ducheee  (See  Exercise  L30) 

Lowell  - Patterns 


• Narrative  poetry  tells  a story. 


Ballade  are  narratives  based  on  folk  stories  or  legends, 
utilize  traditional  characteristics"  and  device?,. 

Keats  - La  Belle  Dame  Sane  Meroi  • 

Coleridge  - The  Rime  of.  the  Ancient  Mariner 

— .won  .---Casey-J ones — * 

Anon.  - Jesse  James  . ■ , 

Anon.  - Casey  at  the  Bat  . 


Modern  poets,  writing  ballads. 


-i 


Epics  tell  of  the  exploits  of  a great  hero,  a man  who  becomes  a symbol  for  a great  people  or 
a great  nation. 

Homer  - Iliad  • 

Vergil  - Aeneid  ‘ 

Longfel  1 ow  - Hiauatha  ‘ 


Romances  tell  stories  of  the  ideals  of  romantic  love,  chivalry,  etc. 
Scott  - Lady  of  the  Lake 


Tennyson  - Idylls  of  the  King 


• Lyric  poetry  is  marked  by  itsbrevity,  its  musical  quality,  a ndj its  intensity  of  mood.  Althougf 
most  poetry  has  these  qualities,  this  category  includes  such  specific  forms  as  the  sonnet,  the. 
ode,  the  elegy,  the  hymn,  the  epigram,  the  song,  etc. 


Sonnets  are  the  best  known  of  the  lyric  forms  and  appear  in  several  structures.  The  Shakes-, 
pearian  sonnet  consists  of  14  lines  in  iambic  pentameter  arranged  in  three  quatrains.or 
stanzas  of  four  lines  followed  by  a couplet.  The  rhyme  scheme  is:  abab  cdcd  efef  gg. 

Shakespeare  - Sonnets 
Browning,  E./B. . - How  Do  I Love  Thee? 


» * 


l 


IDENTIFYING  POETIC  FORMS  ( INTRODUCTORY  BACKGROUND  MATERIAL) 


Evaluation 


ie  basic  types  of  poetry.  Although  poems  may  vary  in  length, 
and  so  forth,  they  are  traditionally  divided  into  three 
irrative,  and. lyric. 


: the  elements  of  a play,  i.e.,  character,  plot,  and  dialog. 


presentation  in  the  theater  but  may  still  be  read  as  literature.  ' 

teen  ...  „ 


:ech  of  one  person  or  character  who  tells  a dramatic  story. 
(See  Exercise  L30) 


on  folk  stories  or  legends.  Modern  poets,  writing  ballads, 
*i sties  and  devices. 

Merci 

t Ancient  Mariner 


f a great  hero,  a man  who  becomes  a symbol  for  a great  people  or 


ideals  of  romantic  love,  chivalry,  etc. 


”9 


revity,  its  musical  quality,  and  its  intensity  of  mood.  Although 
s,  this  category  includes' such  specific  forms,  as  the  sonnet,  the 
pi  gram,  the  song,  etc. 


the  lyric  forms  and  appear  in  several  structures.  The  Shakes- 
lines  in  iambic  pentameter  arranged. in  three  quatrains  or 
d by  a couplet.  The  rhyme  scheme  fs:  abab  eded  efef  gg. 


Love  Thee ? 


ERIC77  # 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 


• Assign  specific  poems  to 
specific  categories 


• List  characteristics  of  specific 
poems  as  related  to  specific 
categories  . _ 


• Explain  the  poem's  meaning  in 
relation  to  its  structure 


. f 


2<?8 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY) 


Inlstuictor' s note,  o fa  materials  to  supplement  the  development  ofi  ike  thill  oft 


Eon  pretesting 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  individualizing  instruction 
and/or  ior  home  study 


For  posttesting 


14? 


2^9 


For  students  with  marginal  read 


For  students  who  are  advanced  r 


For  students  who  speak  English 


For  students  who  are  members  0|$ 


miHm 


tfliliBUi 


ERIA L IN  LITERATURE  ( POETRY ) 


eniaJti  to  6u.ppteme.nt  the  development  the  6kitt  o'£ 

Eon.  6tudent6  with  mangZnaZ  Heading  ability 


action 


Eon.  6tudent6  who  one  advanced  neadeu 


\i6tnuction 

ly 


loA-^tudentiTOho  6 peak  English  06  a 6econd  language 


Eon.  6tudent6.  uiho  one  membens  o£  a specific  minonity  gnoup = 


So 
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WENT! WING  POETIC  FORMS 


Instructional  Model 


Ei 


Odea  celebrate  a great  event  or  pay  tribute  to  a personality. 

Poe  - To  Helen 

Shelley  - To  a West  Wind 

Tate  - Ode  to  the  Confederate  Dead 

Songs  are  short  simple  expressions  of  emotion. 

Browning  - Pippa  Passes 
Rossetti  - Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? 

Elegies  are  laments  for  the  dead. 

Gray  - Elegy  Written  in  a Country  Churchyard 

• c. 

Distribute  mimeographed  copies  of  definitions  and  discuss  them. 

Have  the  students  read  as  many  of  the  poems  as  possible. 

For  additional  prart.irp  in  EecoqnteinaHJCgtTc~~fonn^  anthologies  as: 

" Poetry  of  Relevance,  ed.  by  Homer  Hogan. 

Contemporary  American  Poetry t ed.  by  H.  Lincoln  Foster. 


Instructor's  note  o & materials  to  supplement'  the  development  the  skill  o& 
F on  students  with  marglna^readlng  ability 


F oh.  students  toko  are  advanced  readers 


F on  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


F on  students  who  one  members  a specific  minority  group 


IVEHTJFVING  POETIC  FORMS  {JUTROVUCTORV  BACKGROUND  MATERIAL) 

( continued ) 

EvoJbML&ion 

jte  to  a personality. 

^tion. 

ihyard. - • ' ' 

5 and  discuss  them, 
as  possible. 

: forms,  use  such  paperback  anthologies  as: 
icoln  Foster. 

i development  -the  4>kXtl  o j$ 

Eon.  pn.ztuti.ng 

ft. 


Fon.-Aesin6oACA.ng  In&tmction 


i 


inQuage. 


F on.  tndividuaLLzing  initfuiction 
and/ofi  (jo/L  home  Atudy 


ino/uty  gnoup 
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Fo/t  po&tXuting 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  l POETRY ) 


Instructional  Rationale. 


identifying  the  characteristics  of 
the  ballad  form  will  enable  the 
reader  to  anticipate  the  mood, 
development,  and  intent  of  the 
selection.  Recognition  of  the  form 
will  aid  the  interpretative  process 
since  there  is  a relationship  between 
the  structure  and  the  intended  meaning 
-of-the-  work. — 


Instructional  Objective 


Given  a specific  ballad,  the  student  Will  reco 
structure  to  the  point  of  view  and  the  subject 


Instructor’s  note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  otf  the  skill  of 

,4* 


To  a pretesting 


F or  students  with  marginal  reading  ability 


For  reinforcing  Instruction 


For  students  who  -are  advanced  readers 


For  Individualizing  Instruction ‘ For  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  Z 

— and/ or-for-home-  study  - - — — — : — r — ~ — 


i 


For  posttesting 


For  students  who  are  members  of  a specific,  m 


) 


3-3 
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'ATURE  l POETRY) 


7 nAtHuctional  Objective  i 

..  1 

Given  a specific  ballad,  the  student  will  recognize  the  form  and  relate  the 
structure  to  the  point  of  view  and  the  subject  matter  content. 


i 

:en 

iing 


• i 

itement  the  development  o<5  the  Akiii  o& . 

F ok  AtudentA  with  maAg-inai  Heading  dbitity 


F on  AtudentA  who  one  advanced  Header 


/ 

Foh  AtudentA  uiho  Apeak  EngtUh  ai  a Aecond  language 


F oh  AtudentA  uiho  one  membeu  o£  a Apeeifitc.  minonity  g noup 


a'4 

o 

ERJC 


ln&  intuitional  M odteJL  .... 


Enumerate' the  characteristics  of  the  ballad  on  the  chalkboard. 

1.  Tells  a story 

2.  Made  to  be  sung  , 

3.  Many  times  anonymous 

4.  Passed  on  by  word  of  mouth 

5.  Usually  composed  of  four  line  stanzas 

6.  Written  in  simple  language 

7.  Written  in  direct  style 

Read-several-traVl^ds-to-class7 ~ 


’ Use  available  recordings. 

-ji 

Distribute  Exercise  L26. 

Cite  the  evdnt  on  which  ballad  is  based. 
Ask: 

How  many  lines  are  there  in  each  stanza? 

What  type  of  language  is  used? 

What  did  the  mother  refuse  to  let  the 
child  do?  . 

What" did  she  allow  her  to  do? 

What  did  the  mother  fear? 

Wha  tki  1 1 ed-the-chi  1 d? — — - 


4 

Common,  everyday 
Go  downtown 

Take  part  in  a freedom  march 
Go  to  church  choir  practice 
Clubs,  hoses,  dogs,  guns,  jail,  etc. 
An-explosion  ■ 


I 


identifying  poetic  form  ( the  ballav) 


Evaluation 


)f  the  ballad  on  the  chalkboard. 


;h 


line  stanzas 
ie 


Determine,  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  ballads 

• List  the  characteristics  of  the 
ballad 

• Anticipate  point  of  view  and 
subject  matter  content 


is  based. 

ach  stanza? 

? 

let  the 


Common,  everyday 
Go  downtown 

Take  part  in  a freedom  march 
Go  to  church  choir  practice 
Clubs,  hoses,  dogs,  gbps,  jail,  etc. 
An-expTosion- 


A 


or-e: 

( O 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRVO  t 


InAtAuettonaJL  Rationale  , InAtnmtiohal  Objective 


Identifying  the  sonnet  form  and 
its  major  characteristics  can  aid 
the. reader  in  following  the 
logical  progression  of  the  poet's 
reasoning. 


Given  a specific  sonnet,  tl 
characteristics,  and  folio) 


JnltAucton.' A note,  oft  mate/italA  to  Aupplement  the.  development  ofi  the  Aklll  0|$  _ 

. • ‘ ; I 

Fo/i  psieteiting  FoK  ^udentA  with  mo* girnl 


Fo/i  fieln^oKclng  InAtMictlon  FoK  Atudenti  who  one  advat 


Fo/i  Individualizing  InAhuctlon  Fofl  AtudentA  who  Apeak  En< 

and/on.  (,ok  home  Atudy 


Y 


\ 


Fo/i  poAtt tiling 


Ton.  AtudentA  who  aAe  memb 


i 


\L  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRV) 


InAtaucttonaZ  Objective 


orm  and 
s can  aid 
the 

ie  poet's 


Given  a specific  sonnet,  the  student  can_identify  it  as  such,  list  its  general 
characteristics,  and  follow  the  line  of  the  poet's  reasoning. 


•I 4 to  Au.ppteme.nt  the  development  the  AkcZl  o i _ 


F on  AtudentA  with  manginaC  / Leading  abttity 


l on 


F ok  AtudentA  who  cuie  advanced  tieadenA 


'Luctioyi 


F on  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EngtiAh  a&  a a econd  language 


Fo/i  AtudentA  who.  aae  membe/r 6$  a Apect^ic  minority  gnoup 


O 

ERIC 


JnAtAueXionaZ  ModeZ 


List  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional  sonhet  forms  on  the  chalkboard. 

1.  Contains  14  lines 

2.  Treats  a single  idea  or  emotion  . ..  . . 

3.  The  Italian  or  Petrarchan  sonnet  is  composed  of  an  octave  (eight  lines)  and  a sestet 

(six  lines).  Its  rhyme  scheme  is  abba  abba  odo  dod.  . _ A ..  v 

4.  The  Shakespearian  sopnet  contains  three  quatrains  (four  Itnes)  and  a couplet  (two. lines; 

The  rhyme  scheme  is  obdb  adod  efef  gg.  — - ■ . . . . . . 

5.  The  rhythm  is  usually  iambic  pentameter.  (Pentameter  means  five  feet;  an  iambic,  foot 

contains  one  unstressed  and  one  stressed  beat.) . _ 


Example: 

When  I/have  fears/that  I/may  cease/^o  be 

Do  a class  analysis  of  the  Millay  sonnet  (Exercise  L27)  to  trace  the  progression  of  logic. 


To  whom  is  the  poem  addressed? 

Describe  this  god. 

O 

What  is  the  poet  telling  Cupid? 

At  what,  point  does  her  attitude  become 
clear? 

Why  has  she  been  challenging  him? 


Cupid 

A marksman  with  bows  and  arrows  said  to 
encourage  love 

That  he  is  harmless  - that  he  is  not  so  great!  - 
that  she  is  still  free  despite  his  barrage 

I 

Last  two  1 i nes 

So  that  he  will  punish  her  and  strike  her  with  t 
arrow  she  craves 


Stress  the  fact  that  the  last  twoJI-ines_of_.a_sonnetJLead_to_a_l_oglca1_but_often  unexpected- 


'conclusionr 


* *'*(**"«*^_i- -r. 


i ■ rJi. 


Hu 


mmMNG  POETIC  FORM  (THE  SONNET} 

i 

Evaluation 


sonnet  forms  on  the  chalkboard. 


omposed 'of  an  octave  (eight  lines)  and  a sestet 

>ba  abba  ado  dad . 

ee  quatrains  (four  lines)  and  a couplet  (two  lines). 

l'G  *'  • 

sr.  (Pentameter  means  five  feet;  an  iambic  foot 
essed  beat. ) 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

; ' 

• Identify  specific  poems  as 
sonnets 

• List  the  general  characteristics 
of  specific  sonnets 

• Follow  the  development  of  the 
idea  in  a single  Sonnet 


u - 
e/to  be 

xercise  L27)  to  trace  the  progression,  of  logic. 
Cupid 

; A marksman  with  bows  and  arrows  said  to 
encourage  love 

That  he  is  harmless  - that  he  is  not  so  great 
that  she  is  still  free  despite  his  barrage 

Last  two  lines 


So  that  he  will  punish  her  and  strike  her  with  the 
arrow  she  craves 

a. sonnet .1 ead. to.a  logical  but  often  unexpected 


9 


3 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETR/) 


ImtAuctional  Rationale 


Initnuctiomt  Objective. 


Understanding  the  literal  meaning 
of  a poem  Is,  quite  obviously,  the 
first  step  to  assessing  a poet's 
intent.  The  poet's  choice  of  words 
and  his  use  of  punctuation  and 
grammatical  construction  provide 
basic  aids  to  this  understanding. 


Given  a poetic  passage,  the  stu 
proper  sequence,  the  facts  of  t 


lru>tAucAofi' 6 note,  of  mouteMMiJU  to  6upptement  the  development  of,  the  6kitt  of 


Fo/l  ptiete&tlng 


Fort.  6tudent&  with  marginal  Head 


Fort.  fieinfoncing  in&tHuetion 


Fort.  Atudehti  who  cute  advanced  rt< 
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IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY) 


In&tmctlonaZ  Objective. 


neanlng  Given  a poetic  passage,  the  student  will  be  able  to  tefll,  In  his  own  words 

>ly,  the  proper  sequence,  the  facts  of  the  passage. 

Doet's  . | 

of  words  . j 

and  ; • 

rovide 
ending. 


i to  Aupptement  the.  de.veZofjme.nt  ofi  the  tkiiZ  o^ 


F ok  Atudentt  with  maJiqimZ  /Leading  ability 


Po/l  itudenti  who  a/ie  advanced  /leade/tt 


O 

ERLC 
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- 


| JmtmcXionaZ  M odtl 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L28.  , | 

, ) . • . ' 

Ask: 

To  what  kind  of  creature  does  The  ant 
this  poem  apparently  apply? 

When  the  ant  ran  into  the  moth,  No 
did  he  show  emotion? 

I “what  action  might  the  anTtake?  “ He  might  turn  the  case  over  to  one  of  the  hive’s  enquiry 

I squad. 

| How  is  this  caring  for  ..the  dead  Departmental  ° 

classified?  ■ 

t Determine  if  the  students  understand  the  activity  denoted  by  it  In  the  last  couplet. 

£ 


Fok  6tade.rvtb  voho  EngLith  & second  language 


Fo/l  &tud<zntt>  urfio  a/te  mwboAA  oj  & minotUAy  g* oup 


i 


+•'- ui  y • 

• i “ ; r ~ 


i 


w 


\ 


I 


l 
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umRSTANVJNG  LITERAL  MEANING 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
explain  the  literal  meaning 
of  a poem 


> ant 


might  turn  the  case  over  to  one  of  the  hive's  enquiry 
jad. 

Tartmental 

b activity  denoted  by  it  in  the  last  couplet. 
md  language 


F ok  individualizing  Init/uicXlon 
and/on.  {on.  home  z>tudy 


£tc  mlnoKlty  gnoup 


Foa  poitte&tlng 


^ ■ ... ■*-— 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETR/J 


Instructional  Rationale  Instructional  Objective.* 

f 

Identifying  time,  place,  background,  Given  a specific  poetic  select 

and  other  significant  details1  of  the  , which  lend  themselves  to  basic 

setting  will  aid  the  reader  in 

establishing  the  frame  of  reference  Given  a poetic  passage, the  sti 

so  essential  to  an  accurate  assessment  poet  and  relate  Its  Importance 

of  the  poet's  meaning. 


Instructor's  note.  of  materials  to  Supplement  the  developnent  of  the  skill  of . 

For  pretesting  for  students  with  marginal  rea 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced 
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:ria l in  ljurature  [ponnv) 


InttAuctional  Objective.* 


:e,  background, 
details  of  the 
eader  in 
i of  reference 
:urate  assessment 


Given  a specific  poetic  selection,  the  student  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  detail 
which  lend  themselves  to  basic  understanding. 

Given  a poetic  passage,  the  student  will  identify  the  setting  as  described  by  the 
poet  and  relate  its  importance  to  the  poetls  intent. 


•xial*  to  Aupptement  die  development  0(J  the  ikitl  o£ 


F ok  student*  viith  maxginal  /leading  ability 


iction 


F ok  itudent*  uiho  axe  advanced  xeadeM 


'ERIC  r 


I n&tAuc&ional  Model. 


Have  the  students  read  silently  Exercise  L29. 


Ask: 

What  words  are  repeated  In  the 
first  stanza? 

What  names  indicate  the  location 
of  the  area? 

What  words  are  repeated  In  stanza 
3? 

~ Wtiat  are  mlmT-Torg'd  manacles? 


What  word  In  the  last  two  lines 
Implies  destruction? 

What  two  scenes  are  being 
portrayed? 


Charter  'd 
Mark 


London 

Thames 

Cry 

Every 

“Cffal  ns“ma de~ by~the~ mind 
Chains  which  Imprison  the  mind 


Blood 


The  city  - an  outer  scene 
People's  problems  - an  Inner  scene 


F ox  Atudenti  who  Apeak  Engti&h  on>  a Aecond  language 


Fox  Atudenti  who  axe  m embexs  oi  a apeoitfcc  minoxtty  gxoup 


I 


IDENTIFYING  SETTING 


Evaluation 


rcise  L29.  Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• • Identify  the  significant  details 

of  the  setting 

Charter'd  ■ ---V  ( 

Mark  • Relate  the  setting  to  the  poet's 

intent 

, London 

Thame8 

Cry 

Every 

Chains  maBe_by^  tfie" mfnd 

- Chains  which  Imprison  the  mind  • 7 ' 


Blood 


The  city  - an  outer  scene 
People's  problems  - an  inner  scene 


second  language 


F ok  individualizing  in&thuction 
and/ ok  &OK  home  itudy 


?eci&ic  nuno/iity  gfioup 


Fok  po&tteAtintf"' 


t 
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INTERPRETING  REAVING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY ) 


Instructional  R ationale 


Much  of  the  subtle  understanding 
of  a piece  of  literature  depends 
upon  sensing  types  of  personalities 
developed  by  the  poet— including  the 
I often  used  by  the  narrator  or 
first-person  character. 


Instructional  Obje.cXU.ve. 

Given  a poetic  selection,  the  student  i 
the  personalities  which  the  poet  is  ati 


Instructor' s note  of  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill  of  

Foa  pretesting  1=0/1  students  with  marginal  reading  abi , 

I 


? 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  uiho  are  advanced  readers 
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W LITERATURE  {POETRY) 


JnitAuctionai  Objective 


anding  Given  a poetic  selection,  the  student  will  be  able  to  make  inferences  concerning 

epends  the  personalities  which  the  poet  is  attempting  to  develop, 

onalities 
lu ding  the 

Dr  or  ! . 


I 


1 


i 


i 

I 

i 

t 

i 

1 

i 

i 

] 


s to  Aupptement  the  development  o<5  the  4kiCZ  o£ 


n 


O 
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F ok  Atudenti  with  mznginat  steading  abitity 


Foa  4tudent&  who  one  advanced  Aeadeu 


0,0 


o 


jJn&t/uuitZonat  Model  ' . ....  ~ 

\ '' 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L30  silently.  , , 

Define  a dramatic  monolog  as  the  speech  of  one  character  --  designed  to  portray  a specific 
* series  of  events  and  a specific  personality. 

Ask: 

What  kind  of  man  is  the  Duke?  Arrogant,  cruel,  murderous 

What  kind  of  person  was  his  last  Sweet,  humble,  easily  pleased 

Duchess? 

In  what  period  is  this  action  Renaissance  , 

taking  place?  

To  whom  is  the  story  being  told?  Envoy  from  a nobleman 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  man's  Arranging  a new  marriage 

visit?  \ 

\ 

Have  the  students  reread  the  poem  for  total  effect. 


Fok  Atudervti  who  Apeak  EngJLUh  on,  a second  language. 


IF  ok  AtudentA  who  one  membeAA  o£  a ApexUfr tc.  minoKlty  gnoup 

‘ ft 


1 


I 


V 


✓ > > l 


o 


H* 


. , WENTimm  CHARACTERIZATION 

< 

Evaluation 

ently.  Determine  if  the  student  can 

% describe  personalities  as 

i of  one  character  — designed  to  portray  a specific  developed  in  poetry 

ility. 

Arrogant,  cruel,  murderous  . t? 

Sweet,  humble,  easily  pleased 

Renaissance 

Envoy  from  a nobleman 
Arranging  a new  marriage 


otal  effect. 

* ft 


jnd  language. 


For  indivtduaJLizing  Instruction 
and/ ok  | for  home,  study 


minority, group 


For.  posttesting 


O 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY)  ’ 


In&tAuctiorixl  Rationale  > InAtsiuctional  Objective 

Observing  the  sequence  of  events  _ Given  a poetic  passage,  the 

in  a poem  will  help  the  reader  to  !"  intended  cause  and  effect  as 

follow  the  devel<Spm^nt  of  the  I 

poet's  message^ and  will  help  1 

him  to  make  certain  cause  and  effect 

'associations  intended  by  the  poet. 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY) 


lutmctional  Rationale  Initmctional  Objective 

The  theme  of  a poem  refers  to  the  Given  a poetic  passage,  the 

central  issue  or  emotion  that  is 

being  developed.  Identifying  the 

theme  will  help  the  reader  to  unify 

the  details  of  the  poem  and  to 

develop  a coherent  picture  of  the 

poet's  intent. 
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LITERATURE  [POETRY] 


Instructional  Objective. 

nts  Given  a poetic  passage,  the  student  will  identify  the  sequence  of  events  and  make 

,r  to  1 intended  cause  and  effect  associations. 


effect 

poet. 


J LITERATURE  {POETRY) 


Instructional  Objective. 


3 the  Given  a poetic  passage,  the  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  dominant  theme. 

t is 
g the 
o unify 
to 

f the 


* 


I » 


r* 


JnitMLcUonal  Model 

f 

Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L31  silently. 

Discuss  the  events  which  have  happened  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Ask: 

Why  Is  the  young  man  more  than  physically 
111? 

Who  was  the. girl  who  gave  him  dinner? 

To  whom  has  he  come  home? 

Discuss  why  this  poem  is  virtually  a 
post-mortem. 


Mar  went  hunting. 

Grew  tired 
Dined  with  his  love 
Dogs  who  ate  with  him  died’. 
He  Is  dying. 


He  has  been  betrayed. 


His  true  love 
His  mother" 

Events  are  after  the  fact  of  the  murder. 


In&tAuctionaJt  Model 


Have  the  students  read  silently  Exercise  L32. 
Ask:  ' 

Why  does  the  title  date  the  poem? 

What  kind  of  language  does  the  poet  use? 

For  what  does  she' feel  we  should  be  thankful? 
With  what  fact  must  we  live? 

Cite  the  lines  using  the  phrase.  It  felt 


Thanksgiving  In  our  time  has  been  In  November. 

Ordinary-Informal 

To  have  had  him  for  3 years 

His  murder 


good*  • • 

Have  the  students  reread  the  poem  for  total  effect. 


FOLLOWING  THE  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS 


Evatuaticn 


lently . 

prior  Man  went  hunting. 

Grew  tired 

Dined  with  his  love 

Dogs  who  ate  with  him  died. 

He  is  dying. 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Cite  the  order  of  events  as 
presented 

• Make  necessary  cause  and  effect 
associations  between  the  events 


cal ly  He  has  been  betrayed. 

? His  true  love 

His  mother 

Events  are  after  the  fact  of  the  murder. 


IVENT1FVING  THEME 


EvaLuaiion 


se  L32. 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
identify  the  central  issue  or 
emotion  of  a poem 


Thanksgiving  in  our  time  has  been  in  November, 
jse?  Crdinary-infomal 

thankful?  To  have  had  him  for  3 years 
His  murder 


'cit 


total  effect. 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITER.  TliRE  ( POET ►’V J 


Ivstructsonal  Rationale 

I ni  fractional  Object eve 

In  poetry,  a light  tone  may  mask 
a serious  message,  while  a 
formal  tone  may  be  a cover  for 
fun.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
essential  for  the  reader  to  be 
aware  of  the  intention  which 
may  lie  beneath  the  literal 
meaning. 

Given  a poetic  reading,  the  student  * 
message  and  grasp  the  meaning  which  t 

Instructor*  s note.  materials  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  skill 


Fox  pretexting 

ton  6tudoit&  utiAh  vsaxqLnaL  heading  abiL> 

Fox  rein  goring  Instruction 

Foh  6tudtnt6  icho  aAC  advanced  hea dexi> 
r 

< 

Fox  i/idividualizing  instruction 
and/ ox  j {o-t  home  study 

Foh  students  wfw  6peak  Engtcsh  cu  a 6 ea 

For  posttesting 


For  students  who  axe  member/,  ofa  a specs- 


I 


l V LITERATURE  (PtfETRV) 


* 

his  Vdictieral  Objective 


mask 

for 

i be 

h 


Given  a poetic  reading,  the  student  will  be  able  to  delve  beneath  the  literal 
message  and  grasp  the  meaning  which  the  poet  intends  to  convey. 


to  supplement  the  development  c£  the  6 kill  of} 

Fox  student*  uilth  ma\ginal  leading  ability 


Fcx  student*  t cho  axe  adva need  xeadexs 


iticn 


Fox  students  coho  speak  English  as  a second  language 


Fcx  students  ichc  axe  mmbexs  a specific  mincxity  gxcup 


I 


IrJtVuLCXjLcnaJL  HodeZ 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L33. 
Ask: 

What  Is  the  subject  of  the  poem? 

What  is  the  theme  of  the  poem? 

Who  envied  Richard  Cory?  Why? 

Old  we  ever  get  to  know  him  well? 

Did  we  consider  ourselves  his  equal? 
Who  were  ve? 

What  is  the  author's  tone? 

Are  we  prepared  for  the  last  two 
lines? 

Does  the  author  lead  us  to  an 
understanding  of  Richard' 

What  does  the  author  show  us 
that  we  lack? 

Have  the  students  go  through  the  poem 
line  by  line  and  list  the  items  which 
contrast  our  lives  to  his. 


Richard  Cory  - a rich  cultured  gentleman 

Envy  - death  - suicide 

We  did  - for  his  material  possessions. 

No 

No 

Poor  workers 

Quiet  - subdued 
No 

No 

The  maturity  to  see  our  lives  as  worthwhile 

We  worked  * he  didn't. 

He  lived  well  - we  didn’t. 


i C * 
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1 VERIFYING  POET'S  IKTENT 


Evaluation 


Determine  if  the  student  can 
make  a reasonable  judgment  of 
the  intent  of  a poem 


Richard  Cory  - a rich  cultured  gentleman 

rnvy  - death  - suicide 

we  did  - for  his  material  possessions. 

NO 

NO 

?cr  workers 

Quiet  - subdued 
No 

NO 

The  maturity  to  see  our  lives  as  worthwhile 

Ne  worked  - he  didn't. 

Me  lived  well  - we  didn't. 


«; 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRy) 


Instnuctionat  Rationale. 


Instructional  Objective 


Identifying  the  basic  arguments 


Given  a poetic  selection,  the  student  wi 


In  an  argumentative  poem  should 
enable  the  studen‘  to  make 
judgments  concern  ng  the  main 
premise. 


Instructor's  note  of,  materiaZs  to  supplement  the  developnent  of  the  skill  of  

For  pretesting  students  with  marginal  reading  abili 


For  reinforcing  instruction 


For  students  who  are  advanced  readers 
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LITERATURE  l POETRY) 


:s 
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Instructional  Objective 

Given  a poetic  selection,  the  student  will  be  able  to  cite  the  poet's  main  premise 


supplement  the  development  the  skill  

Eon.  students  uiith  marginal  reading  ability 


Eon.  students  who  one  advanced  neadeni 


f o 

ERIC 


f 


o 
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1 n&tAuctionat  Model 


m 


Have  the  students  read  silently  Exercise  L34. 


Ask: 

Who  makes  the  statement  that 
mercy  ie  twice  bleet. 

Where  does  she  imply  mercy 
comes  from? 

What  adjectives  might  describe 
mercy  as  she  defines  it? 


Linder  what  circumstances  may 
justice  become  God-like? 


The  speaker 


Heaven 


gentl e 

blest 

mighty 

becomi ng 

awesome 

kingly 

Godly 

When  it  is  merciful 


VoK  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


o 

Eon.  students 


who  a) ie  members  a specific  minority  gnoup 
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WENT1 EYING  THE  MAIN  PREMISE  IN  ARGUMENTATIVE  POETRY 
EvcUuat con 

24. 

Determine  if  the  student  can 
present  the  author’s  argument 
in  his  own  words 

r peaker 

?n 

le 

l 

ty 

ning 

ame 

iy 

f 

it  is  merciful 

Language 

Eon  tncLLviduatizing  instnucJxon 
and  f on  | [on  home  study 

mow^Lty  gteup 

Eon  posttesting  % 

t 0 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  {POETRY) 


In&tAucUonal  Rationale 

Initnuclional  Objective 

Since  poems  often  Involve  more 
than  one  speaker,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  relate  each 
item  of  conversation  with  the 
proper  speaker  in  order  to  follow 
the  poem's  development  coherently. 

Given  a poem  tne  student  will  dete 
and,  if  it  is  a dialog,  be  able  to 
item  of  conversation. 

hiitnuctoA' a note  o£  matefUaLi  to  iupplement  the  development  oi  the  a hill  of. 


F on  pnvtoAtAJig 

Ton.  itudenti  with  marginal  /Leading 

F on  sieMifiofLCing  ui&Vuiction 

F on  AtudentA  urfic  cue  advanced  nead 

Ton.  individualizing  in&tnuction 
and/on.  &ofi  home  Atudy 

F on  AtudentA  who  Apeak  EnglsL&h  cla 

F on  po&ttc&ting 

,6°  335 

Fon  AtudentA  who  cue  member  efi  a , 

i 
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JAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY) 


Instnuctional  Objective 


ve  more 
necessary 
;e  each 
th  the 
; to  follow 
coherently. 


Given  a poem  the  student  will  determine  whether  It  Is  a monolog  or  a dialog; 
and,  If  It  Is  a dialog,  be  able  to  associate  a character  of  the  poem  with  each 
Item  of  conversation. 


mis  to  supplement  the  development  of  the  6 kill  oft 


Ton.  students  u)ith  marginal  Heading  ability 


rtion 


Ton  students  who  one  advanced  neadens 


tnu.cti.on  Ton  studeJits  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 

i 


Ton  students  who  one  men  bens  of  a specific  minonity  gnoup 


V 


hutAticXional  M odd 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  135  silently. 


Ask: 

How  many  speakers  appear  In  the 
poem? 

Identify  the  first  speaker. 

Identify  the  second  speaker. 

How  does  their  speech  Indicate 
a difference  In  personality? 

Does  the  narrator  sympathize  with 
his  neighbor? 

Does  he  agree  with  him? 


Two 


The  apple  farmer 

His  neighbor  - the  man  who  grows  fir  trees 

Narrator  Is  Imaginative,  changeable,  revolutionary. 
Respondent  Is  laconic,  set  In  his  ways. 

Yes 


No 


Is  he  Intolerant  of  him? 

Who  says  Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors ? 

Describe  this  statement. 


No 

The  neighbor 
Trite  - platitude 


Who  says  Before  I built  a wall  The  narrator 

I'd  ask  to  know..,. 


Describe  this  statement.  An  attempt  at  a joke 

Wry  humor 

Awareness  of  Intent  to  offend 
A play  on  the  word 
A pun 


* 


wm. 


I 


/ 


IVEUTimUG  SPEAKERS 

//' 

Evaluation 

ntly.  Determine  If  the  student  can: 

•,  Identify  the  number  of  speakers 

Two  * Associate  a character  of  the 

poem  with  each  Item  of 
conversation 

The  apple  farmer 

;His  neighbor  - the  man  who  grows  fir  trees 

Narrator  is  Imaginative,  changeable,  revolutionary. 

Respondent  is  laconic,  set  in  his  ways. 

Yes 

No 

;No 

The  neighbor 


Trite  - platitude 
The  narrator 


An  attempt  at  a joke 
Wry  humor 

Awareness  of  Intent  to  offend 
A play  on  the  word 
A pun 


I 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  £’  ft' RATURE  (POETRV) 


ln&tAuctixmai.  Rationale. 


ImtAactionaJt  Objective 


Identifying  the  images  used  In 
a poem  aids  the  reader  in 
analyzing  plain  sense  meaning 
and  in  identifying  mood. 


Given  a specific  poem,  the  reader  can  ana 
specify  which  senses  are  being  brought  in' 


hutnucton' 6 note  ma teniaJU,  to  Aupptement  the  development  o£  the  itUti  ofi 


F ox  pnetci>ting 


F on  ituaenti  with  maAgi.nct  needing  abiliti 


Ton  nein poncing  in&tAuction 


F oa  itudenti  who  cine  advanced  neadem 


Ton  AMdividuatizi.ng  initnuction 
and/ on  ^on  home  Atudtj 


Ton  6tudenti  who  &peak  English  a a aeconc 


Ton  po Attesting 


Ton  itudenti  who  one  rnmbeu  oft  a Apeci&ii 


wrrrr 


i 
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LITERATURE  (POETRY} 


J n&tHuctional  Objective 


Given  a specific  poem,  the  reader  can  analyze  the  devices  of  imagery  used  and 
specify  which  senses  are  being  brought  into  play  to  convey  mood  and  message. 


5 upplement  the  development  the  ikttl  ofi 

l 

F on  AtudentA  with  maHginal.  Heading  ability 


F oh  Atudenti  who  one  advanced  neadeu 


F oh  Atudenti  who  Apeak  EngLL&h  aa  a Aeeond  language 


F oh  AtudentA  who  one  membeHA  ofi  a Apeci^lc  minonity  gnoup 
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Instructional  Model 


Define  imagery  as  an  appeal  to  the  senses. 

Discuss  the  variety  of  functions  our  senses  perform. 
List  specific  Items  on  the  chalkboard. 


We 

can 

see 

color 

movement 

line 

depth 

size 

light  and  dark 

shape 

texture 

We 

can 

hear 

pitch 
tone 
vol ume 

silence 

We 

can 

taste 

sourness 

saltiness 

blandness 

oiliness 

We 

can 

feel 

size 

shape 

texture 

heat 

cold 

i' 


Discuss  whether  the  senses  overlap. 


Why  do  we  call  sadness  the  blueel 

Why  do  advertisers  talk  about  the  gray  oickneBBl 

What  do  we  mean  by  gay  or  sad  colors? 

Do  certain  words  evoke  sense  Impressions? 

List  some  taste  words.  buttery 

steak 
crunchy 
lemon 
. . orange 

Cite  popular  song  titles  which  use  Images. 

Exampl es: 


. Blue  Moon:  color 


1VEHTIF,VWG  IMAGES 


Evaluation  j 

Determine  If  the  student  can: 

• Identify  specific  Images 

• Be  specific  about  which  senses 
are  being  Involved 

• Relate  the  sensory  Information 
to  the  effect  which  Is  Intended 
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IPENTI FyiWfi  IMAGES 
(contotued) 


ln&tniLC,tionaL  Model 


Orange-Colored  Skies:  color 

Peppermint  Twist  : taste,  movement,  and  color 

Tall,  Tan,  Terrific  : size  and  color 

Lilactime  : color  and  scent 

Love  Is  Blue  : color 

Jelly  roll  Blues  : color  and  taste 

Select  a color  and  make  an  association  chart  on  the  chalkboard. 

Example:  Gray 

Sight Sound Taste Touch Smejl 

mouse  foghorn  stale  pussy-  damp  cellar 

cigarette  willow 

Ask  the  class  to  name  product  names  which  use  sensory  words  (images)  and  ask  them  to  specify 
which  emotions  are  Involved. 

Blue  Dot  Duz  - color  and  shape 

Ivory  Soap  “ color  and  texture 

White  Rain  Shampoo  - color,  shape,  and  texture 
Softex  - texture 

List  on  the  chalkboard  the  reasons  for  a poet  using  Imagery. 

To  present  a sharp  precise  picture- 

To  use  the  language  of  common  speech 

To  employ  the  exact  word,  not  the  merely  decorative  word 

To  produce  poetry  that  Is  hard  and  clear,  not  blurred  and  Indefinite 

To  strive  for  concentration,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  words  and  phrases 

To  avoid  generalities 

Do  a line  by  line  analysis  of  Exercise  L36  with  the  class. 


Ask: 


Is  It  helpful  to  Identify  Badroulbadour? 
Does  the  title  Identify  the  speaker? 

Who  Is  the  speaker? 

What  are  the  worms  doing? 


Yes 


Yes 


A worm 


Eating 
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Evaluation 


color 

taste,  movement,  and  color 
size  and  color 
color  and  scent 
color 

color  and  taste 

n association  chart  on  the  chalkboard. 


Taste Touch Smell 

stale  pussy-  damp  cellar 

cigarette  willcw 

duct  names  which  use  sensory  words  (Images)  and  ask  them  to  specify 
ed. 

color  and  shape 
color  and  texture 
color,  shape,  and  texture 
texture 

le  reasons  for  a poet  using  imagery. 

t 

ise  picture 
coirmon  speech 

•d,  not  the  merely  decorative  word 
is  hard  and  clear,  hot  blurred  and  indefinite 
itlon,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  words  and  phrases 


s of  Exercise  L36  with  the  class. 


fy  Badroulbadour?  Yes 

i the  speaker?  Yes 

t * 

A worm 

i g?  Eating 
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I nstHuctional  Model. 


What  are  dead  bodies  often  called? 


What  specific  parts  of  the  body  are 
mentioned? 


What  . is  the  purpose  of  being  so  specific? 
What  sound  device  is  bundle  of  the  body ? 
What  figure  of  speech  is  we  her  ohariotl 
What  sound  device  is  out  of  the  tanbl 


O 


Worm  food 


Eyes 

Lashes 

Lids 

Fingers 

Hand 

Cheek 

Feet 

Lips 


To  induce  an  image 
Alliteration 
Metaphor 
Assonance 


InstHucton's  note  mateHials  to  supplement  the  development  o{  the  6 kill  ofr 


Foh  students  voith  manginal  Heading  ability 


Foh  students  who  one  advanced  Headexs 


Foh  students  who  Apeak  English  as  a second  language 


Foh  students  who  one  membeAS  o£  a specx^ic  minonity  gnoup 


<>  A! 
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1VENTI F/IWG  IMAGES 

[contiruied] 


Evaluation 


d? 


Worm  food 


are  Eyes 

Lashes 
Lids 
Fingers 
Hand 
Cheek 
Feet 
Lips 

specific?  To  induce  an  image 


ka  body ? Alliteration 

t 

j, hariotl  Metaphor 


tomb!  Assonance 


o 


pCement  -t/ie  development  of  the  6 lull  of, 


ability 


Fon  pneteiting 


iens 


F on  neinfontung  i nit  Auction 


x second  language 


Fon  individualizing  insinuation 
and/on  fon  home  study 


specific,  muxonity  g noup 


Fon  posttesting 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  ( POETRY) 


InstAuctional  Rationale 

InstAuational  Objective 

Identifying  sound  devices 
and  becoming  aware  of  their 
Intent  will  enable  the  reader 
to  appreciate  the  writer's 
craft  more  fully  and  to  be 
more  perceptive  of  the  effects 
which  the  writer  is  attempting 
to  achieve. 

Given  a select  poem,  the  student  w 
which  have  been  arranged  In  a mann 
effects  created  by  the  communicati 

hiitAuctoA'  & note,  oft  mate-Aiali  to  Supplement.  the.  development  ofi  the  skill  o (, 


FoA  pA&tcstuig 

Foa  students  with  muiginal  Aeaduig 

Fon  K<unioKcJj\Q  iwbtAuction 

Foa  students  who  axe  advanced  Aead 

Foa  individualizing  i nit  Auction 
and/oA  ioA  home  study 

Foa  students  who  speak  English  as 

Fon  posttesting 

Fon  studznts  who  aAt  mejnbeia  otf  a 

T66 
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TURE  (POETRy) 


InitAuctional  Objective. 


Given  a select  poem,  the  student  will  be  able  to  detect  the  patterns  of  sounds 
which  have  been  arranged  in  a manner  intended  to  crerte  effects  other  than  the 
effects  created  by  the  communication  of  ideas. 


e ment  the  development  of,  the  i \vLUL  of 


Foa  itudenti  teeth  maAginal  heading  ability 


Foa  itudenti  toho  ahe  advanced  AeadeAi 


...  t. 


Foa  itudenti  t oho  ipeak  Engliih  ai  a ieaond  language 


Foa  itudenti  who  <me  membeti  of  a ipeciftc  minoAity  gAoup 


i 

i 


'va 


lyUVuicAionat  M odeZ 


Review  definitions  of  assonance,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia.  (See  Exercise  LI.) 


Ask  class  for  examples  of: 


Assonance  : lost  soul 

Alliteration:  Peter  Flper  picked  a peck  of  pickled  peppers 

Onomatopoeia:  hiss,  boom,  bang 


Encourage  students  to  bring  in  examples  from  ads,  pop  songs,  etc.  (See  Exercise  L4) 
Discuss  euphonious  and  cacophonous . 


Euphonious  - pleasing 


to  ear 


Cacophonous  - displeasing  to  ear 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L37  softly  to  themselves. 


Ask: 

Which  sounds  relate  to  sadness? 
Which  vowels  are  the  lowest? 

List  words  which  imitate  sounds. 


Is  rhyme  euphonious  oi 

cacophonous? 

Which  of  the  two  names  below  is 
euphonious;  which  Is  cacophonous? 

Tom  Jones 

Englebert  Humperdinck 
Give  examples  of  alliterative  names. 


The  low  sounds 

o — u' 

meow 

bow-wow 

11  ‘ 

Euphonious — - 

Tom  Jones  - Euphonious 
Englebert  Humperdinck  - Cacophonous 


Hubert  Humphrey 
Cassius  Clay 


ERIC 
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IDENTIFYING  SOUND  DEVICES 


Evaluation 


e rati  on.  and  oncmatopoei  a (See  Exercise  LI .-) 
ieck  of  pickled  peppers 

5 from  ads,  pop  songs,  etc.  (See  Exercise  L4) 


— Pete rmine  if  theStudent  can: 


• Identify  patterns  of  sounds 
used  to  create  effects  by  non- 
verbal means 

* Explain  the  relationship  between 
sounds  and  moods 


ftly  to  themselves. 


The  1 ow  sounds 
o - u 

meow  f 

bow-wow  i 

j 

Euphonious  ' 

■ i 

i 

Tom  Jones  - Euphonious  j 

Englebert  Humperdinck  - Cacophonous  < 


Hubert  Humphrey 
Cassius  Clay 


INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POETRY) 


I nstAuctionaJi  Rationale 


InstAuctional  Objective 


Comparative  devices  often  aid  In  Given  a poetic  passage,  the  studen 

the  development  and  reinforcement  their  meanings  and  connotations, 

of  the  theme  of  the  poem. 


TnstAuctoA1  s note  0|$  mateAtats  to  supplement  the.  development  oh  the  skill  o 


Foa  pAetesting 


Foa  students  with  maAginal  Aeading 


Foa  AeinhoAcing  insinuation 


Foa  students'  who  at ie  advanced  A end 


Foa  individualizing  insinuation 
and/oA  ho  A home  study 


Foa  students  who  speak  English  as  i 


Foa  posttesting 


Foa  students  who  one  mem  bens  oh  a 
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1TERATURE  (POETRY] 


T nAtiucXional  Obje.cU.ve. 


n 

nt 


GTven  a poetic’ passage,  the  student  will  cite  the  comparisons  contained  and  explain 
their  meanings  and  connotations. 


s upplemeni  -the  development  -the  Akilt  ofi 


Ton.  AtudemtA  with  maiginal  leading  ability  ^ 


Ton.  itudenti  who  one  advanced  leaden 


Toi  Aiudenti  who  Apeak  Fngli&h  cu,  a iecoryi  language 


Toi  Aiudenti  who  cue  memben  o£  a Apecl^ic  minority  gioup 


I 


InAtAuctional  Model 


Refer  to.. the. -lesson  on  figures  of.  speech  for  a review  of  the, devices  utilizing  comparison 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L38. 

Ask  the  students  to  list  the  items  Walking  8hadou 
to  which  Shakespeare  compares  life.  Poor  player 

Brief  oaxidle 

Tale  told  by  an  idiot 


InAtAuctoA.'  A note.  of,  mateMalA  to  supplement  the  development  o the  Akill  o 
F ok  AtudentA  with  marginal  Aeading  ability 


F oa.  AtudentA  who  <vie  advanced  AeadeAA 


i 


F oa.  AtudentA  who  Apeak  English  at,  a second  language 


F oa  AtudentA  who  aae  membeu  oh  a spexiihio.  minoAity  gAoup 
* 


/. 


I 
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IDENTIFYING  COMPARATIVE  DEVICES 

&> 

Evaluation 


review  of  the  devices  utilizing  comparison. 


Determine  i f the  student  can 
explaiTr~the“difference-between 
a simile  and  a metaphor 


7 ehadoi) 

i.ayer 

handle 

old  by  an  idiot 


development  the.  6 kilt  0($ 


Foa  pAete&ting 


Foa  a eln poncing  in&tauction 


gua  ge 


Foa  .indivA.duatizA.ng  in&tAuction 
and/ on.  &on  home  6tudy 


catty  gnoup 


FoA.po6tteiting 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  LITERATURE  (POE TRV) 

> 

Instructional  Ratio  lute 

Instructional  Objectives 

Since  the  key  to  Interpretation 
of  poetry  often  depends  upon 
Interpreting  gramnatlcal  devices 

Given  a poem. the  student  will  use  grammatical 
selection. 

used  In  a special  manner,  it  is. 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  follow 

° such  clues  to  meaning  as  punctuation 

••  and  syntax. 

Given  a poem,  the  student  will  utilize  the  pu 
manner,  the  grammatical  devices  provided  by  tl 
the  poem. 

I nstiuetoi' s note  ofi  materials  to  supplement  the  development  ofi  the  skill 


F on  pietesting 

F oft  students  taith  marginal  leading  ability 

F on  Kelnfioicing  instruction 

F ok  students  who  cue  advanced  leadens 

F ok  individualizing  instruction  1 

F ok  students  uiho  speak  English  as  a second  tar 

and/ ok.  | (oa.  home  study 

i F ok  posttesting 

i 

Fok  students  who  aie  membeis  ofi  a specific  m.6i 

i 

S 
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'ERATURE  I POETRY) 


InstAucHonal  Objectives 


Given  a poem. the  student  will  use  grammatical  clues  just  as  he  would  with  a prose 
selection. 

Given  a poem,  the  student  will  utilize  the  punctuation, and,  where  used  in  a special 
w manner,  the  grairmatical  devices  provided  by  the  poet  as  clues  to  the  meaning  of 

ion  the  poem. 


Implement  the  development  ofi  the  skill  ofi 


Foa  students  with  maAginal  Aeadlng  ability 


Foa  students  who  aAe  advanced  Aeadeu 


Foa  students  who  speak  English  as  a second  language 


Foa  students  who  aAe  mem  bens  ofi  a Specific  minoAity  gAoup 
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hfUttfiuctLonaZ  M odeZ 


Ha  ve  the  students  read  Exercise .. L39  si  1 entl y ... 


Discuss  the  fact  that  In  verse,  the  line  ending  does  not  always  Indicate  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Stress  the(fact  that  punctuation  serves  the  same  purpose  In  poetry  that  It 
does  In  prose. 

Mention  the  fact  that  since  many  poets  begin  all  lines  with  capital  letters  these 
afford  no  reliable  clue  to  sense  meaning. 


Have  the  students  read  Exercise  L39  silently. 


Ask: 

What  mark  of  punctuation 
Indicates  the  end  of  a 
sentence?  % 

Where  does  the  first  state- 
ment In  this  poem  end? 

✓ 

Where  does  the  second  state- 
ment end? 

What  punctuation  Is  omitted 
in  lines  6-7? 


A period 


Third  line 


Sixth  line 


Quotation  marks 


What  Is  the  subject  of  the  >Bitoh  In  line  14 
verb~Bwnmone~l  n~11ne~l  5? “ 


In  line  10,  does  the  fact  that  No 
Dogs  Is  capitalized  Indicate 
that  this  Is  the  beginning  of 
a sentence? 


What  Is  the  subject  of  that  The  moon 
particular  sentence? 


< 
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s 
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1VENT1  PVTNG  GRAMMATICAL  VEV1CES  USEV  IN  A SPECIAL  MANNER 
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ding  does  not  always  Indicate  the  end  of  a • Aware  that  a sentence  or  a 

serves  the  same  purpose  In  poetry  that  It  thought  does  not  necessarily 

coincide  with  the  line  ending 

i all  lines  with  capital  letters  these  • Aware  that  grammatical  devices, 

periods,  commas,  colons,  and 
other  punctuation  marks  are  used 
>-  by  authors  to  Impart  meaning  or 

achieve  special  effects 
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INTERPRETING  PROBLEM  SI 
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Interpreting  problem  statements  in  mathematics 

General  vocabulary  used  in  a special  sense.  ....... 

Specialized  vocabulary 

Interpreting  symbols 
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INTERPRETING  PROBLEM  STATEMENTS  IN  MATHEMATICS 
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T/ie  Natu/ie  otf  Reading  in  Mai/iemaiic4 

Reading  in  mathematics  requires  exactness,  orderliness,,  and  flexi- 
bility. All  reading  is  a thought  process:  and  in  mathematics  the 
mental  faculties  must  always  be  alert  and  active  if  comprehension 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Exactness.  The  reader  must  know  exactly  what  each  term  used  in 
mathematics  means.  Most  symbols  have  an  exact  meaning.  There  is 
little  or  ho  room  for  conjecture— connotation .Tor-assamption: in 
the  act  of  reading  mathematics  materials. 

Orderliness.  The  reading  of  short  stories  or  light  novels  may,  at 
times, allow  for  a certain  amount  of  skipping  or  skimming,  but  not 
the  reading  of  mathematics.  Problems  must  be  read  with  attention 
to  eve ry^ word..  There  are  no  shortcuts.  , No  sentences  nor  words  may 
be  skipped;  every  diagram,  chart,  table,  or  example  must  be  studied 
carefully.  Applications  of  procedures  to  problems  must  be  carefully 
sequenced  step-by-step  from  beginning  to  end,  whether  these  steps 
are  taken  mentally  or  in  written  form. 

Flexibility.  General  or  recreational  materials  and  some  expository 
“ or  explahatdry^maTerials  are  approached  in  a manner  which  allows  ' 
the  reader  to  read  across  the  line  and  down  the  page  without 
interruption.  But  if  graphic  materials  (charts,  diagrams,  tables, 
and  the  like)  accompany  the  text,  after  the  student  has  read  the 
verbal  materials  up  "to  a-certain  point,  his  attention  must  go  from 
the  printed  word  to  the  related  graphic  material,  then  back  to  the 
printed  word,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  true  if  examples  are  included. 
This  manner  of  reading  must  be  achieved  without  losing  the  thread 
of  the  problem  at  hand  and  without  errors  in  recognition  or  compre- 
hension of  a word,  equation,  or  figure.  . 


Problem  Solving-  Some  GeneA&t  ConiidoAoXioni 
Approach  to  Reading  Problems 

Teachers  of  mathematics  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  ability 
of  the  students  to  read,  understand,  and  solve  problems,  and  every 
teacher  of  mathematics  undoubtedly  had  developed,  for  himself  or 
for  his-students , an  approach  to  the  reading  and  solving  of 
mathematical  problems.  The  following  steps  are  probably  included 
in  this  approach  either  in  part  or  in  entirety. 

1.  Reading, the.prqblem  to  get  a mental  picture. 

2.  Rereading  to  determine  what  is  sought 

3.  Rereading  to  determine  what  given  facts  to  use 


9 


4.  Deciding  what  computational  steps  to  take 

5.  Estimating  the  answer 

6.  Computing  the  answer 

7.  Comparing  the  result  with  the  estimate 

8.  Rereading  to  make  sure  that  what  has  been  done  is  what  the 
problem  asks 

9.  Checking  the  computation 

Rate  of  Reading 


Besides  requiring  a specific  plan  or  approach  to  the  reading  of 
mathematics  problems,  the  form  in  which  mathematics  problems  are 
written  and  the  purposes  for  reading  call  for  a different  rate 
of  reading  than  that  which  is  used  with  narrative  or  expository  „ 
material.  Mathematics  material  demands  slow,  methodical, word- 
by-word  reading,  and  regressions  are  invited. 

Purposes  for  Reading 

In  reading  problems,  there  should  be  not  just  one  or  two 
readings,  but  possibly  four,  five,  or  six.  Each  reading  might 
have  a different  purpose.  As  stated  above,  the  student  may  read 

._for.ia.lL  o_vfiralJ_picture;_he-  may-read  -again-to-determine-what-is 

sought;  he  may  read  a third  time  to  determine  what  given  facts  - 
to  use;  and  he  may  read  a fourth  time  to  make  sure  he  has 
answered  the  question  the  problem  asked.  The  teacher  of 
mathematics  is  aware  of  the  necessity  for  all  these  readings. 

It  is  up  to  him  to  insure_.that  the  student  also  is  aware  of 
the  various  purposes  for  his  readings.  This  might  be  done  by 
listing  the  steps  on  the  chalkboard  and  guiding  the  pupils  in 
their  reading  of  a problem  step-by-step. 

Background  for  Reading 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  rate  and  recognition  of  purpose, 
teachers  are  concerned  about  the  conceptual  and  experimental 
background  the  student  brings  to  the  concept  of  unit  at  hand. 

The  quality  and  depth  of  this  background  may  be  determined  by 
an  exploratory  discussion  or  by  a pretest  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  concept.  , 

Vocabulary  \ ' _ 

During  an  exploratory  discussion,  the  teacher  also  may  become 
aware  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocabulary  the  student  has  » 
at  his  command.  Vocabulary  refers  not  only  to  the  technical 
language  of  mathematics  but  also  to  the  everyday  words  necessary 
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to  basjc  functioning.  In  addition  to  the  English  words,  there  are 
the  mathematical  sytrbols,  signs,,  abbreviations,  and  equations 
which  are  expressed  in  words  and  form  an  integral  part  of. the 
vocabulary  of  mathematics.  Lessons  for  developing  mathematical 
vocabulary  follow. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  that  a student's  vocabulary  under- 
standing has  four  levels.  First, he  may  be  aware  of  a new  word 
which  he  hears,  "determining  its  meaning  from  context,  and  with 
repeated  hearing  of  the  word,  making  it  a part  of  his  listening 
vocabulary.  Later,  he  may  add  this  word  to  his  own  speaking, 
vocabulary,  learning  to  pronounce  it  correctly, and  to  use  it  in 
appropriate  situations.  Next,  he  may  and  should  recognize  the 
word  when  he  sees  it  in  print,  and  will  understand  its  meaning  and 
its  significance  in  the  content.  Finally,  he  is  able  to  use  the 
word  in  his  own  writing.  These  levels  of  vocabulary  attainment 
differ  from  student  to  student.  The  teacher  is  involved  at  all 
times  in  judging  the  progress  being  made  in  the  acquisition  of 
vocabulary,  and  in  helping  all  students  at  each  level . 

Comprehension 

Relati ve'to  problem  solving  is  the  abi  1 i ty  of  the  student  to 
comprehend  what  is  written  sufficiently  to  .differentiate  between 
the  relevant  and  irrelevant;  factual  and  inferential;  necessary 
and  unnecessary;  and  to  select  those  parts  required  for*  the 
solution.  This  last  skill  is  based  on  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  recognize  the  main  idea  and  necessary  supporting  details  and 
having  recognized  them,  understand  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  the  relationship  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.' 

Contributing  to  this  understanding  is  -the  ability  of  the  student 

— to_read, -understand, -and-usengraphic-and-tabuTar-materials— 

accompanying  the  text.  This  skill  is  covered  in  Interpreting 
Reading  Materials  in  Science  and  Interpreting  Reading  Materials 
in  Social  Studies. 

t: 

i 

The  objectives  of  the  reading  instruction  in  mathematics  may  be  - 
achieved  best  by  having  the  students  first  practice  only  the 
reading  aspects  of  the  problem,  clearly  separating  out  the 
computational  aspects  for  subsequent  learning. 

Additional  suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  State  Education 
Department  publication  Improving  Reading  - study  Skills  in 
Mathematics  Classes . • 
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\ ' VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MATH 
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I In&tniLcXJjomJi.  Hatiomtz 


■ Many  comnon  or  familiar  words  when 

| used  in  a mathematical  context  have 

[ special  meanings.  Knowledge  of  these 

[ speci  al  meanings,  is  essenti al  to  the 

!■  correct  interpretation  of  reading 

[ materials  in  math. 

1 . Many  words  that  may  appear  familiar 

! will  present  problems  in  a ( 

I mathematical  context  if  the  student. 

! is  not  aware  of  their  special  mean- 

i ings.  The  difficulty  occurs  because 

these  meanings  are  rarely  revealed 
j in  the  context. 

| Example: 

j Degree , as  commonly  used,  refers  to 

i_ the-amount-of-strength-of-an-attr-ibute 

The  degree  pf  hostility  that  existed 
between  the  two  parties  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  together. 

In  a mathematical  context,  degree 
refers  to  one  360th  of  a circumference 
of  a circle  or  an  interval  used  in 
^ measuring  temperature.  ^ 

The  thermometer  repiSteredLone  degree 
. below? zero.  1 [ , ' 


lnk£wc^ruil~Objzc£ive 

Given  several  math  problems,  .students 
that,  according  to  the  context,  diff< 
will  list  these  words  and  determine  i 
a math  text,  a glossary  of  math  terms 

Examples: 

Jim  had  a grade  of  8855  on  a test  < 
Is  25  a factor  or  a product ? 

How  many  items  were  correct? 


Express  in  exponential  form  seven 


Find  the  rate  of  interest  when  thi 
6 months  is. $12. 
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Jnitmctioml  Obj&ctive. 


Given  several  math  problems,  students  will  identify  those  words  that  have  meanings 
that,  according  to  the  context,  differ  from  the  more  general  use  of  the  words.  They 
will  list  these  words  and  determine  their  mathematical  meanings  through  the  use  of 
a math  text,  a glossary  of  math  terms,  or  a dictionary. 


Examples: 


Jim  had  a grade  of  88%  on  a test  of  25  items. 
Is  25  a factor  or  a product! 

How  many  items  were  correct? 


Express  in  exponential  form  seven  raised  to.  the  fifth  power. 


Q 


Find  the  rate  of  interest  when  the  principal  is  $400  and  the  interest  for 
6 months  is  $12.  • . 
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ItUtVuxctLonaZ  ModeJL 

Present  each  exercise  to  be  read.  Ask  the  students  to  underline  the  words  which  appear  to 
be  familiar  and  yet  do  not  have  the  same  meanings  In  this  math  context  that  one  would 
ordinarily  associate  with  them.  • 


Ask: 

In  the  first  problem,  what  are  the 
two  otherwise  familiar  words  that 
must. have  a special  meaning  in  math? 


Define  these  terms  in  their  mathe- 
mat1ca.l..jdefinitions.  Use  a.  math 
text  or  a dictionary. 


r.  ' ' " < ;<  . 

In  the  second  problem  there  are  two 
common  words  used  in  a special  math 
'sense.  Identify  these  words. 

■ i.| 

Define  these  terms  in  their  mathe~ 
matical  meaning,  using  a math  text 
or  a dictionary. 


What  two  words  in  the  third  problem 
must  have  special  math  meanings  in 
addition  to-their  more  common 
meanings? 

m 

Define  these  terms  mathematically 
using  a math  text  or  a dictionary. 


Factor  - commonly,  an  element  that  contributes 
to  produce  a result 

Produot  - commonly,  anything  produced  as  by, 
growth,  thought,  or  labor 

Factor  - any  one  of  two  or  more  numbers  which 
are  multiplied  together  to  form  a product 

Produot  - the  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
the  other 


Raised  - commonly  means  to  cause  to  rise- up 

Power  - commonly  means  a controlling  influence- 
over  others  - 

To  raise  to  a power  in  math  means  to  multiply-  $ 

one  number  by  itself  a certain  number  of 
times,  i.e.,  5s  is  five  raised  to  the  third 
power  which  means  5x5x5 

"Interest  - commonly  a special  attention  to 
some  object. or  concern  ' _ 

Principal',-  commonly,  one  who  presides  over 
a school  ' 

Interest  - money  paid  for  the  use  of  money 

Principal  - the  money  borrowed  for  which 
interest  is  pai d 


GENERAL  VOCABULARY  USEV  IN  A SPECIAL  SENSE 


Evaluation 


:he  students  to  underline  the  words  which  appear  to 
; meanings  in  this  math  context  that  one  would 


Factor  - commonly,  an  element  that  contributes 
to  produce  a result 

Product  - commonly,  anything  produced  as  by, 
growth,  thought, ojr  labor 

Factor  - any  one  of  two  or  more  numbers  which 
are  multiplied  together  to  form,  a product 

Product  - the  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
the  other 


Raised  - commonly  means  to  cause  to  rise  up 

<•0  - 

Power  - commonly  means  a controlling  influence 
over  others  * , 

To  raise  to  a power  in  math  means  to  multiply 
one  number  by  itself  a certain  number  of 
times,  i.e.,  53  is  five  raised  to  the  third 
power  which  means  5x5x5 


Interest  - commonly  a special  attention  to 
some  object  or  concern 

Principal  - commonly,  one  who  presides  over 
a school 

Interest  - money  paid  for  the  use  of  money 

Principal  - the  money  borrowed  for  which 
interest  is  paid 


>erlc 


Determine  if  the  student  can: 

• Identify  words  whose  meanings 
in  the  math  context  differ 

, -from  the  meanings  he 
ordinarily  associates  with  the 
words 

• Determine  the  meanings  for 
these  words  through  the  use  of* 
a math  text,  a glossary  of  math  * 
terms,  or  a dictionary 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MATH 


Instructional  Rationale. 


Increasing  the  student's  technical  or 
specialized  math  vocabulary  that  he 
recognizes  on  sight  will  lessen  the 
time  he  must  devote  to  using  context 
clues,  procedures  of  word  analysis, 
or  the  dictionary  in  correctly 
interpreting  reading  material  in  math. 

Words  that  are- specific  to  math  must 
be  taught.  Math  instructors  must 
directly  teach  the  meanings  of  all 
the  math  terms  the  student  will  meet 
in  each  of  the  "mathematical  areas  in 
which  the  student  will  receive 
instruction. 

Generally,  math  books  reveal  the 
meanings  of  special  math  terms 

throughthe-use-of-di  rectly 1 

stated  definitions. 


Instructional  Objective* 

Given  a passage  from  a math  text 
specialized  math  terms  through  t 
context.  . 

Exampl  e: 

A common  fraction  is  defined  as 
Hence,  it  must  be  represented  bj 
equal  parts  into  which  the  unit 
number  of  these  equal  parts  whi< 
denominator  and  the  numerator t i 


Given  a math  problem,  or  exerci: 
will  apply  his  knowledge  of,  the 
exercise. 

f 

Example: 

Tf^2_fs_adaird-to  eachTFfhe  nui 
does  the  fraction  increase:  f, 

l * ■ 


)’ 


i 
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In&tAuctionaZ  Objective a 

Given  a passage  from  a math  text,  the  student  will  determine  meanings  of  unf< 
specialized  math  terms  through  the  use  of  directly  stated  definitions  in  the 
context. 


A common  fraction  is  defined  as  one!  or  more  of  the  equal  integral  parts  of  a unit. 
Hence,  it  must  be  represented  by  two  numerals:  a numeral  denoting  the  number  of 

"equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided,  and  another  numeral  indicating  the 
number  of  these  equal  parts  which  are, taken.  These  two  numerals,  called  the 
denominator  and  the  numerator , respectively,  are  the  terms  of  a fraction. 


Given  a math  problem,  or  exercise  containing  specialized  vocabulary,  the  student 
will  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  math  terms  in  order  to  solve  the  problem,  or 
exercise. 


rf  2*is  added  to^e^ach^f-the  numerators  of  the  following  fractions,  by  how  much  ‘ 
does  the  fraction  increase:  f,  §•,  |?  * 


Example 


Example 


\ 


I 
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Ti^>t/iucXA.onaJL  Model 


i 

i 

| 

I 

i 

f 
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Have  the  students  read  the  first  example  under  Instructional  Objectives. 

o- 

Have  the  students  identify  the  three  Fraction 
mathematical  terms  whose  meanings  are  numerator 

revealed  in  the  context.  - — * Denominator 

...  t 

Ask: 

How  are  the  meanings  of  these  By  directly  stated  definitions  * 

terms  revealed? 

Give  the  directly  stated  definition  Fraction  - one  or  more  of  the  equal  integral  parts 
for  each  term.  of  a unit 


Denominator  - a numeral  denoting  the  nunber  of  - 
equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided 

numerator  - a numeral  denoting  the  number  of 
equal  parts  which  are  taken 


Have' the  students  read  the  second  example  under  Instructional  Objectives. 

Ask: 

The  meaning  of  one  mathematical  numerator. 

term  in  this  exercise  is  vital 

to  its  solution..  What  is  the  term? 

* - \ . 

What  does  numerator  mean?  The  number  of  equal  parts  which  are  taken 

Into  how  many  equal  parts  is  f 7 

- divided?  


What  is  7 called? 

(dovL_nT^ujy_pJLJ;.ti^.5e_.s.ej/ea.tJhLS  

bei ng  taken? 

What  is  the  5 called? 

To  which  number  will  the  2 be 
added? 


The  denominator 


The  numerator 

The  5 


t example  under  Instructional  Objectives. 

three  Fraction 

gs  are  Numerator 

denominator  


SPECIALIZED  VOCABULAM 


EvaZucutLon 


Determine  if  the  student  uses 
directly, stated  context  clues 
to  determine  meaning  for 
mathematical  terms  presented 
in  a math  text 


By  directly  stated  definitions 


nition  Fraotipn  - one  or  more  of  the  equal  integral  parts 
of  a unit 

— - \ 

Denominator  - a numeral  denoting  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided 

Numerator  - a numeral  denoting  the  number  of 
equal  parts  which  are  taken 


hd  example  under  Instructional  Objectives. 


al  Numerator 

1 

term?  ' 1 

The  number  of  equal  parts  which  are  taken 


The  denominator 
e 1 5 


Determine  if  tfie  student  applies 
his  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
math  terms  to  solving  math  prob- 
lems or  exercises 


The  numerator 


The  5 
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INTERPRETING  REAPING  MATERIAL  IN  MATHEMATICS 


InA&uictionaZ  Rationale 


' I 

InAtAucXionat  Objective* 


i 


L 

l 


When  mathematical  statements  or  questions 
need  to  be  written  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
a system  of  symbolic  notation  is  used  to 
denote  processes  (*)•  quantities  (5), 

relationsh1ps~(=)TConcepts-(^), 

constructs  (L),  and  units  of  measurement 
(°).  Like  written  languages,  the  syntols 
used  are  arbitrarily  chosen  and  stand  for 
nothing  more  than  what  it  is  agreed  they 
stand  for.  Knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
these  syrribols  is  essential  to  encoding 
and  decoding  mathematical  statements  and 
mathematical  problems,  solving  the 
problems, and  encoding  the  answers  as 
required. 


Given  a mathematical  statement  or  problem  w 
symbols,'  the  student  will  be  able  to  verbal 

Example:  ■ 


Read  this  mathematical  statement!  T2  t 3 = 


Given  a mathematical  statement  or  problem  v 
student  will  be  able  to  encode  It  using  .as 
applicable. 

Example: 

Write  the  following  statement  using  mathemi 

The  square  root  of  25  is  5. 

Three  raised  to  the  third  power  equals  27. 


Note:  The  objectives  require  mastery  of  ei 

! Include  mastery  of  computational  sk 


( 

I 

1 


■*—**■■  »»»—  - ~ - ^ ■ *■  ■*  ...  ..  , ■ 


, In&t/aixitionai  Objzctivti 


Given  a mathematical  statement  or  problem  which  has  been  encoded  using  mathematical 
syirtols,  the  student  will  be  able  to  verbalize  the  statement  or  problem. 

Example: 

Read  this  mathematical  statement:  12*3  = 4 


Given  a mathematical  statement  or  problem  which  is  expressed  in  words  only,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  encode  it  using  as  many  mathematical  symbols  as  are 
applicable. 

Example: 

Write  the  following  statement  using  mathematical  symbols: 

The  square  root  of  25  is  5. 

Three  raised  to  the  third  power  equals  27. 


Note:  The  objectives  require  mastery  of  encoding  and  decoding  skills  and  do  not 
include ^astery  of  computational  skills. 


InAtfuicltonal  Model  ' 

Comment  on  and  demonstrate:  - 

The  four  processes  of  computation  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division) 

The  use  of  place  values,  fractions,  exponents,  and  decimal  points,  in  writing 
quantities  • , 

Mathematical  relationships  (equals,  smaller  than,  larger  than) 

Mathematical  concepts  (infinity,  approximate) 

Mathematical  constructs  (angles,  areas) 

Units  of  measurement  (degrees,  inches) 


Familiarize  the  students  with  the  symbols  commonly  used  to  encode  the  above  in 
an  abbreviated  form. 


Provide  the  students  with  practice  in: 

Encoding  and  decoding  rfiathematical  statements  and  problems  presented  both 
verbally  and  in  writing 


In&tAuctoA'A  note.  matexialA  to  Aupplement  the.  development  the  A kilt  o^ 


- Foa-  AtuudentA  who-dAe- advanced- Aeade/u — - — - ~ - ■ - 


F on.  AtuudentA  who  Apeak  English  cu>  a ieeond  language 


Foa  AtudentA  who  aAemembeAA  o&  a Apeclfitc  minoAity  gAoup 
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TO  OBTAIN  FINANCING  FUNDS  ' ‘ Auumint  0(5  Comj 

t 


To  obtain  financing  funds  to  build  expensive  facilities  like  city 
halls,  libraries,  new  streets,  and  sewer  systems,  cities  frequently 
borrow,  from  private  sources  of  Investment,  capital  by  Issuing 
bonds  or  notes  promising  to  pay  back  the  money  In  agreed-upon 
installments.  This  kind  of  financing  is  called  a bond  Issue,  or 
revenue  bonds.  - The'combined  annual  costs  of  paying  off  the 
money  borrowed  (the  principal)  and  the  charges  for  t&e  use  of  the 
money  (the  interest)  are  usually  paid'  out  of  additions  to  the 
property  tax.  Some  facilities,  however,  can  be  financed  by  loans 
that  are  paid  off  from  fees  charged  for  the  use, of  the  facilities. 
Water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  may  be  financed  In  this  manner 
and  be  paid  for  by  billing  the  user  regularly  In  accordance  with 
the  ajnoiint  of  water,  he  uses.  Costs  for  providing,  on  and  off- 
street  parking  facilities  are  met  by  the  parking  meter  revenues. 
Other  services  and  facilities,  such  as  the  collection  of  garbage 
and  trash, may  be  financed'by  self-paying,  or  self-liquidating, 
means. 

Although  huge  sums  of  money  are.  involved  in  such  ventures,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  self-Oiquidating  operations  pay  for 
themselves  only— rarely  can  a penny  of  revenue  from  a parking 
system  be  used  for  anything  else  but  parking  facilities;  the  same 
applies  to  any  others.  Self-liquidating  programs  do  not  take 
any  other  tax  revenues,  nor  do  they  add  anything  to  the  general 
, revenue  of  the  community.  Remove  these  programs  from  the  tax 
picture;  and  the  heed  for  revenue  from  other  sources  is  in  no 
’way  reduced. 


Some  local  governments  prefer  to  finance  capital  costs  without 
borrowing,  Blit  by  paying  out -of  tax  revenues  collected  each  year. 
This  method,  called  "pay-as-you-go,"  iaves  what  could  be 


that'-can:berafforded^eachryear-and:pftenrde:lays^theiprov.1sionTOf 
Bldly- needed^improvements.  This  policy  alsxrhas'led  to  false 
economies  as  when  a city  postpones  needed  facilities  .arid  later 
buys  them  at  a much  higher  priced 


1.  This  passage  Is  Intended  to  have  tl 

1.  persuaded  that  cities  should  p< 
used 

2.  persuaded  that  there  is  one  pr< 
facilities 

3.  persuaded  that  city  financing  ■ 

4.  Informed  of  ways  that  cities  u< 

Y.  IrTan  effort  to  resolve  this  probT 
ments,  cities  must  frequently  reso 

1.  investing  money  collected  from 

2.  loaning  money  at  high  interest 

3.  borrowing  capital,  from  private 

4.  imposing  special  taxes 

3.  The  interest  on  loans  is  customari 

,.„1.  funds  left  over  from  the  previ 

2.  taxes  on  special  items 

3.  monies  donated- by.  stockbrokers 

4.  additions  to  the  property  tax 

* • l:,. 

4.  Self-liquidating  means 

1 . self- paying 
■2.  unsettled 

3.  unpaid  _ . . 

4.  delayed 

~5~; — An~exampl  e~of~a~serv  i ce~cTass  i fi  ed 
liquidating  i s ~ 

1.  mail  and  parcel  post  delivery 

2.  ^collection  of  garbage  and  tras 

3.  snow  removal 

4.  police  and  fire  protection  ser 
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Aaaeaamei'it  Comp'izhen&'ion 

icil  1 ties  like  city  1.  This  passage  Is  Intended  to  have  the  reader  be 
risT'citles  frequently 

n'tal  by  Issuing  1.  persuaded  that  cities  should  pay  for  facilities  as  they  are 

in  agreed-upon  , used 

l a bond  issue,  or  2.  persuaded  that  there  is  one  proper  way  of  financing  city 

yihg  off  the  facilities 

for  the- use  of  the  3.  persuaded  that  city  financing  Is  complex 

Iditions  to  the  4.  informed  of  ways  that  cities  use  to  finance  facilities 

i financed  by  loans  * 

i of  the  facilities.  2.  In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  problem  of  financing  needed  Improve 
:ed  in  this  manner  ments,  cities  must  frequently  resort  to 

in  accordance  with 

ng  on  and  off-  lr  investing  money  collected  from  property  taxes( 

tg  meter  revenues.  2.  loaning  money  at  high  i nterest  rates 

ection  of  garbage  3.  borrowing  capital  . from  private  sources  of  investment 

il f-1  iquidati  4.  imposing  special  taxes 

3.  The  interest  on  loans  is  customarily  repaid  by  , 

:h  ventures,  it  Is  j . . . 

rations  pay  for  1.  funds  left  over  from  the  previous  budget  year 

from  a parking  2.  taxes  on  special . items  „ 

ici  1 i ties;  the  same  3.  monies  donated  by  stockbrokers 

ims  do  not  take  — 4'.'  additions  to  the  property  tax  - 

ig  to  the  general 

ns  from  the  tax  4.  Selfrliquidating  means  *■ 

iurces  is  in  no 

1.  self-paying 

2.  unsettled  - 

il  costs  without  3.  unpaid 

illected  each  year.  4.  delayed 

t could  be 

yly-^the~facTl1  ties  5~  An^example~of~a~serviceclassi  fiedunder-theheadingof-self 

ELthezprovlsion-of^:^i::^';;'"11qut<latlng:J.sz^rir^^  - ~z:zz:~~~ 

i’s'Ted  to  false"  - ■---  ■- - 

lities  and  later  " 1.  mail  and  parcel  post  delivery 

2.  collection  of  garbage  and  trash 

3.  Snow  removal 

4.  police  and  fire  protection  service 
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6.  Funds  collected  from  facilities  which  are  self-liquidating  may 

1.  be  added  to  the  general  fund  to  reduce  the  problems  of  financing 
t special  programs 

(i  ' 2.  not°be  used  for  any  other  purpose 

| 3.  be  used  for  special  building  programs 

| 4.  be  applied  to  special  incentive  awards  for  city  employees 

V - • 

I - 7.  Rather  than  borrow  money  to  finance  their  needs,  some  cities  prefer  to 

t.  ' 

f:  1.  petition  the  Federal  Government  for  special  grants 

f 2.  eliminate  all  new  building  programs  completely  a 

3.  postpone  improvements  indefinitely  > 

4.  use  the  "pay-as-you-go"  method  V 

I 8.  The  "pay-as-you-go"  method  of  financing  funds  often  results  in 

| 1 . an  increase  in  services  and  facilities 

; 2.  a limitation  of  new  facilities  and  a delay  in  needed 

| improvements  • 

i 3.  a need  for  imposing  additional  taxes 

4.  atdecrease  in  self-liquidating  services  , 
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In  each  word,  circle  the  prefix  and 

underl ine 

its  meaning.  . 

► 

1.  interstate  ,* 

0 

• 

i 

12. 

remember 

after 

within 

between 

j ' apart 

turn 

2.  cooperate 

- 

i 

i 

13. 

submerge 

in 

not 

through 

“ with 

before 

3.  nonpayment 

14. 

transport 

with 

against 

between 

not 

across 

4.  predict 

15. 

select 

. before 

through 

after 

for 

among 

5.  circumnavigate 

, ■ 

16. 

absorb 

in 

around  r 

under  ' , 

Ci 

after 

i 

from 

6.  permit- 

■ o 

avert 

through 

around 

o 

aside 

fpr 

for 

7.  antifreeze 

18. 

binocular 

around 

before 

• against  . 

ri  ght 

across 

8.  posterior  ■ 

, r- 

19. 

confide 

-before 

—a  fter 

...  .from.1.;.,— 

- —wrong 

— — 

J -----  ■ 





Mislead- 

against 

across 

not 

wrong 

excerpt  ■ 

between 

out 

apart 

under 

discard 

J -■  ■ 

apart 

against 

wrong 

between 

380 

— - r 

-wltfr 


20.  deposit 
with 


_> — -■ 


- a* 


fitaas 
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underline  its  meaning. 
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SSI  WORLD  WAR  11/2 


FIVE  CENTURIES  IN  AMERICA 


Donald ‘F.  Drummond 


Though  some  Americans  - mainly  persons  of  German  and  Austrian 
descent  - had  always  sympathized  with  the  Central!  Powers  . ..most 
of  our  people  favored  democratic  Britain  and  France.  It  seemed 
to  many  that  a British  and  French  victory  would  be  a victory  for 
democracy  everywhere.  Added  to  this  feeling  was 'the  anger  aroused 
by  the  submarine  dispute.  When  a few  more  ships  were  sunk,  Wilson 
decided  to  wait  no  longer. 


merchant  ships,  and  th 
When  the  British  vesse 
the  loss  of  more  than 
wave  of  horror  and  ang 
her  ways,  and  Wilson  k 
that  America  should  pr 
mination.  Meantime,  W 
to  keep  the  United  Sta 
to  an  end.  All  throug 
belligerents  to  state 
organization  of  the  po 


Appearing  before  Congress  on  April  2,  1917,  the  President,  asked 
for  a declaration  of  war,.  He  pointed  out  that  United  States  ships 
had  been  destroyed  and  that  United  States  citizens  had  been  killed. 
He  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  defend  our  rights,  for  the 
rights  of  all  free  people  were  in  danger.  "The  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy,"  Wilson  declared."...  We-have  no  selfish  ends 
to  serve....  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rfqhts  of  man- 
kind. We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have  been  made  as 
secure  as  the  faith  and  freedom  of  nations  can  make  them."  Congress 
did  as  the  President  requested.  War  was  declared  on  April  6,  1917. 


Early  in  1917  the  Gem 
six  months  and  that  An 
time,  announced  the  r^ 
Within  a few  weeks  eic 
the  nation  was  arouse 
United  States  in  a war 
both  honor  and  peace  (■ 
and  on  April  2,  Wil&or 
declaration  of  a state 
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Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  Steele  Conmager 

These  two  considerations  - sympathy  for  the  All^s,  fe,ar  of  the 
consequences  of  German  victory  - were- in  the  end  decisive  in  con- 
trolling American  policy.  Economic  considerations  re-enforced 
sentimental  and  political  ones.  The  American  people  loaned  huge 


It  is  a fearful  tf 
warin' nto~the]  most 
zation  itself  seen 
more  precious \thar 
We  have  always',  car 
the  right  of  those 


their  own  Gove rnme 


nations,  for  a un 
free  peoples  as  si 
make  the  world  it 
dedicate  our  live: 


geared1  its  el  f to -Anglo- Frenchwarneedsr~supplying  enormous  

quantities  of  guns,  shells,  high  explosives,  and  other  materials, 
and  reaping  heavy  profits.  American  banks  acted  as  purchasing 
agents  for  the  Allies,  floated  Allied  loans,  and  established 
Allied  credits  in  the  United  States.  American  agriculture,  re- 
covering! from  a sharp  prewar  depression,  found  ready  and  profitable 
markets  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  pork  in  England  and  FT'STfce. 


-everyth^  ng-that-wt 
therday:  has-come-^ 


and  her  might  for 
happiness  and  the 
her,  she  can  do  nc 


Trade 


On  Good  Friday,  April 


with  the  Central  Powers,  meantime,  was  negligible,  and  the  British 
blockade  effectively  controlled  trade  with  neutrals  as  well. 


Yet  it  was  not  these  economic  considerations  that  persuaded  Wilson 
and  the  American  people  of  the  necessity  of  war,  but  rather  the 
German  policy  of  "frightfu]ness."  Submarines  were  used  to  sink 
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ily  persons  of  German  and  Austrian 
ized  with  the  Central  Powers,  most 
atic  Britain  and  France.  It  seemed 
rench  victory  would  be  a victory  for 
I to  this  feeling  was  the  anger.,aroused 
Ihen  a few  more  ships  were  sunk,  Wilson 


merchant  ships,  and  they  could  not  save  the  lives  of  crew  or  passengers. 
When  the  British  vessel  Lusitania  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  1915  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  lives,  128  of  them  American,  a 
wave  of  horror  and  anger  swept  the  country.  Germany  promised  to  mend 
her  y^ays,  and  Wilson  kept  the  nation  at  peace,  but  those  who  believed 
that  America  should  prepare  for  war  increased  in  numbers  and  deter- 
mination. Meantime,  Wilson  himself  had  come  to  see  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  war  was  to  bring  the  war  itself 
to  an  end.  All  through  1916  he  worked  heroically  to  persuade  the 
belligerents  to  state  their  war  aims  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
organization  of  the  postwar  worl d . 


n April  2,  1917,  the  President  asked 
He  pointed  out  that  United  States  ships 
United  States  citizens  had  been  killed, 
ome  to  defend  our  rights,  for  the 
ere  in  danger.  "The  world  must  be  made 
declared."...  We  have  no  selfish  ends 
of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  man- 
d when  those  rights  have  been  made  as 
edom  of  nations  can  make  them."  Congress 
ted.  War  was  declared  on  April  6,  1917. 


Early  in  1917  the  Germans,  sure  that  they  couidTstarve  England  out  in 
six  months  and  -that  American  help  could  not  become  effective  in  that 
time,  announced  the  reopening  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

Within  a few  weeks  eight  American  vessels  were  sent  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  nation  was  aroused  by  the  revelation  of  a plot  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a war  with  Mexico  and  Japan.  The  preservation  of 
both  honor  and  peace  had  become  "an  impossible  and  contradictory  thing, 
and  on  April  2,  Wilson  appeared  before  the  Congress  and  asked  for  a 
declarations  of  a state  of  war: 
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sympathy  for  the  Allies,  fear  of  the 
ory  - were  in  the  end  decisive  in  con- 
Economic  considerations  re-enforced 
hes.  The  American  people  loaned  huge 


d-France, — Aneri^n-industry— rapidly-- 
ch  war:needs,- supplying  enormous  V 
high  .explosives,  and  other  materials, 
American  banks  acted  as  purchasing 
ted  Allied  loans,  and  established 
d States.  American  agriculture,  re- 
r depression,  found  ready  and  profitable 
and  pork  in  England  and  France.  Trade 
'antime,  was  negligible,  and  the  British  I 
lied  trade  with  neutrals  as  well. 


It  is  a fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people'  into 

war7~1nto~the"most1;erribVe^nddisastrous'of~an“wars,”~civili- 

zation  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  is 
more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts,  - for  democracy,  for 
the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a voice  in 
their  own  Governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Small 
nations,  for  a universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a concert  of 
free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations,  and 
make  the  world. itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a task  we  can 
dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 


the  day^has-come  when  Amen’  ca  j s prtv.i  1 e ged  to  spend  her  bl  ood 
and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and 
happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has1 treasured.  God  helping 
her,  she  can  do  no  other.  — > 


On  Good  Friday,  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  went  to  war. 
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A66  eAbmewt  oft  Compnehen&ixm 

1.  Drummond's  passage  most  probably  was  written  by 


7.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
World  War  I was 


1.  an  Austrian 

2.  an  American 


1.  the  plot  to  Involve  the 

2.  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi 

3.  the  declaration  of  war 

4.  the  sinking  of  theTIta 


3.  an  Englishman 

4.  a Frenchman 


2.  According  to  Drummond's  passage,  the  reason  President  Wilson 
urged  America's  entrance  into  World  War  I was 

1.  economics 

2.  the  request  of  England  and  France 

3.  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  was  endangered 

4.  the  threat  of  submarine  warfare  . .... 

3.  According  to  Nevlns  and  Commaqer's  passage  one  primary  reason 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I was 

1.  German  acts  of  brutality 

2.  the. urging  of  England  and  France 

3.  trade  with  neutral  nations 

4.  the  British  blockade 

4.  President  Wilson's  plan  to  keep  the  U.S.  out  of  war  was  to 

1.  Increase  aid  to  England  and  France 

2.  assist  In  the  British  blockade 

3.  keep  American  ships  off  the  high  seas 

4~.  try  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  through  negotiation 

5.  From  Nevlns  and  Commager's  passage.  It  can  be  Inferred 
Germany  planned  to  starve  England  Into  submission  by 

1.  unrestricted  submarine  warfare 

2.  destroying  the  British  blockade 

3.  declaring  war  on  the  United  States 

4.  restricting  England's  exports 

6.  In  Drunmond's  passage,  the  term  Central  Pouers  most  probably  means 

1.  Britain  and  France 

2.  Britain  and  the  United  States 

3.  Germany  and  Its  allies 

4.  Britain  and  Its  allies 
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7.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  Instances  of  German  brutality  In 
World  War  I was 

1.  the  plot  to  Involve-the  U.S.  In  war  with  Mexico 

2.  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 

3.  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  U.S. 

4.  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 
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Up  to  1914,  the  United  States  economy  relied  heavily  on  the  help 
of  foreigners  to  finance  the  building  of  the  farms  and  factories 
that  lay  at  the  heart  of  American  economic  growth.  To  build  new 
Industries,  railroads,  and  cities  required  more  capital  than 
Americans  had  available.  In  the  same  way  that  a businessman  has 
to  borrow  money  to  get  started,  America  had  to  borrow  the  savings 
of  other  countries  to  begin  her-lndustrialization.  As  growth 
proceeded,  the  need  for  foreign  capital  declined  because  the 
United  States  grew  wealthy  enough  to  provide  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  money  for  development  through  its  own  saving.  None- 
theless, In  1914  the  United  States  was  a net  debtor,  meaning 
that  she  had  borrowed  more  from  abroad  than  she  had  invested. 

From  the  foreigner's  point  of  view,  lending  to  America  was  usually 
a good  investment.  There  were  cases,  of  course.  In  which 
foreigners  bought  shares  in  American  enterprises -that  subsequently 
proved  unprof Itabl ev  But  America  was  rich -in-material -resources, 
and  most  of  the  enterprises  proved  profitable. 


A Aaeaament  C \ 

1.  Up  to  1914,  the  U.S.  economy  ben 

1.  loaning  money  to  foreign  cou 

2.  receiving  financial  asslstan 

3.  Investing  money  In  foreign  e 

4.  Increasing  aid  to  Impoverish 

2.  Capital  was  needed  in  the  early 
funds  for 

1.  the  building  of  new  Industri 

2.  the  Mar  Between  the  States 

3.  the  development  of  rural  com 

„4.-  the  bull  ding -of- airports 


3.  Capital,-  In  this  selection,  refe 


From  the  point  of  view  of  a foreigner  who  had  loaned  money  to 
finance  some  company  in  the  United  States,  the  investment  was  a 
profitable  one  If  the  American  company  paid  a satisfactory  rate 
of  Interest  on  the  money  It  had  borrowed,  and  If  the  loan  was 
repaid  as  It  came  due.  This  meant,  therefore,  that  the  American 
economy  had  to  earn  foreign  money  to  be  able  to  pay  Its  debt  to 
foreigners.  In  other  words,  havi ng- borrowed  money  from  abroad, 
the  United  States  had  to  sell  abroad— or  export-more  than  It 
bought  from  abroad— or  imported.  Only  then  could  the  United 
States  earn  the  foreign  money  with  which  to  pay  Its  debts.  From 
thp  nthor  cldo,  thp  foreign  country,  say  Britai n , had  to  buy  more 
from  the  United  States  than  she  sold  to  the  United  States  so 
Americans  would  be  able  to  earn  the  British  pounds  with  which  to 
repay  the  loans  that  had  been  advanced  by  people  In  England. 

Before  1914  the  system  worked  well  under  the  gold  standard,  which 
made  International  transfer  of  funds  easy.  The  particular 
interdependence  of  the  major  European  countries  and  the  United 
States  encouraged  the  International  sales  of  goods.  The 
European  countries  were  ready  to  buy  American  food  and  raw 
materials.  A tremendous  flow  of  these  commodities  went  out  from 
the  United  States’ to  Europe  and  earned  for  America  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  loans  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  American 
economy. 


1.  machinery 

2.  Interest  on  debts 

3.  loans 

4.  land 

4.  A net  debtor.  In  this  passage,  r 

1.  loaned  less  than  It  expects 

2.  loaned  more  than  It  expects 

3.  borrowed  more  than  It  has  In 

4.  borrowed  less  than  It  has  In 


5.  After  1914,  as  the  U.S.  economy 

1.  less  need  to  borrow  capital 

2.  greater  need  to  borrow  caplt 

3.  a complete  halt  of  borrowing 

4.  no  change  from  previous  proc 

6.  In  order  to  repay  Its  loans  abro 

1.  export  less  than  she  Importe 

2.  export  more  than  she  Importe 

3.  balance  Imports  and  exports 

4.  Import  more  than  she  exporte 
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Aaaeaament  otf  Compn^hention 

1.  Up  to  1914,  the  U.S.  economy  benefited  from 

1.  loaning  money  to  foreign  countries 

2.  receiving  financial  assistance  from  abroad 

3.  investing  money  in  foreign  enterprises 

4.  increasing  aid  to  Impoverished  foreign  nations 

2.  -Capital  -was-needed -in-the-ear-ly-g row th-of-Amerlca-to-prov-ide 

funds  for 

1.  the  building  of 'new  Industries,  railroads, and  cities 

2.  the  War  Between  the  States 

3.  the  development  of  rural  communities  <. 

4.  the-building  of  airports - 


3.  Capital,  in  this  selection,  refers  to 
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1.  machinery 

2.  interest  on  debts 

3.  loans 

4.  land 

4.  A net  debtor , in  this  passage,  refers  to  a country  which  has 

1.  loaned  less  than  it  expects  to  be  repaid 

2.  loaned  more  than  it  expects  to  be  repaid 

3.  borrowed  more  than  it  has  Invested 

4.  borrowed  less  than  it  has  Invested 

5.  After  1914,  as  the  U.S.  economy  grew,  there  probably  was 

1.  less  need  to  borrow  capital  from  abroad 

2.  greater  need  to  borrow  capital  from  abroad 

3.  a complete  halt  of  borrowing  capital  from  abroad 

4.  no  change  from  previous  procedures 

6.  In  order  to  repay  its  loans  abroad,  the  U.S.  was  forced  to 

1.  export  less  than  she  imported 

2.  export  more  than  she  imported 

3.  balance  Imports  and  exports 

4.  import  more  than  she  exported 
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Mining  was  never  a very  Important  activity  In  English  colonial  3. 

America,  for  very  good  reasons. 

First  of  all,  most  of  America's  great  mineral  deposits  lay  at  or 
beyond  thexolonlal  frontier:  copper  and  Iron  around  the  Great 

Lakes,  bituminous  coal  In  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
lead  and  zinc  In  Missouri,  mercury,  silver,  arid  gold  In  the  Far 
West,  petroleum  and  salt  In  Western  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  4. 

West  Virginia. 


Second,  the  potential  uses  of  some  minerals  had  not  been  discovered. 

For  example,  until  1860  the  principal  use  for  petroleum  was  In  the 
manufacture  of  patent  medicines,  not  In  lighting  or  the  production 
of  power.  Anthracite  coal  was  too  hard  to  burn  In  the  heating 
devices  employed  by  the  colonists.  Bltuninous  coal  had  not  yet  5. 

corne  al  nto  general  use J n 1 rorunaki  ng . — l 

Finally,  wood  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  many  minerals  and  It 
was  freely  available.  Wood  was  used  as  fuel  In  place  of  coal;  In 
building  In  place  of  stone  and  brick;  and  In  the  constructlon-ofi 
tools  and  Implements  In  place  of  Iron.  But  wood  could  not  replace 
Iron  when  resistance  to  heat  or  a sharp  cutting  edge  was  required.  6. 
Consequently,  Iron  was  one  mineral  of  importance  In  the  colonies. 

Glass  sand  was  another,  since  the  use  of  substitutes  for  glass 
window  panes  left  much  to  be  desired. 


Anthracite  coal,  was  r 

1 . It  was  difficult 

2.  It  could  not  be  1 

3.  colonists  used  It 

4.  colonists  did  not 

One  mineral  which  was 

1 . copper 

2.  lead 

3 . 1 ron 

4.  uranium 

As  used  in  the  select 

1 . powerful 

2.  possible 

3.  frequent 

4.  unknown 

As  used  In  the  select 

1 . opposition 

2.  avoidance 

3.  elasticity 

4.  reaction 


Aaaeaament  orf  Compnehtn&ion 

1.  Choose  the  answer  which  best  states  the  main  Idea  of  the 
selection 

1.  Why  mining  was  not  Important  In  colonial  America 

2.  The  principal  use  of  petroleum  In  colonial  America 

3.  Uses  of  wood  In  colonial  America 

4.  The  manufacture  of  glass 

2.  It  can  be  Inferred  from  this  selection  that 

1.  mineral  deposits  were  easily  accessible  to  the  colonists 

2.  mineral  deposits  were  not  In  great  demand  by  the  colonists. 

3.  there  was  an  abundance  of  copper  and  Iron  In  Western 
Pennsylvania 

4.  wood  was  used  In  place  of  Iren 


vity  in  English  colonial 
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and  iron  around  the  Great 
isyl  vania  and  West  Virginia, 
Iver,  and  gold  in  the  Far 
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n lighting  or  the  production 
d to  burn  in  the  heating 
tuminous  coal  had  not  yet 


lite  for  many  minerals  and  it 
s fuel  in  place  of  coal ; in 
and  in  the  construction  of 
But  wood  could  not  replace 
•p  cutting  edge  was  required, 
importance  in  the  colonies, 
of  substitutes  for  glass 
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3.  Anthracite  coal  was  not  used  for  fuel  by  the  colonists  because 

1.  it  was  difficult  to  burn  In  the  stoves  colonists  used 

2.  It  could  not  be  found  In  any  abundance 

3.  colonists  used  it  for  patent  medicines  Instead 

4.  colonists  did  not  know  how  to  mine  It 

4.  One  mineral  which  was  Important  to  the  colonists  was 

l._copper_ 

2.  lead 

3.  Iron 

4.  uranium 

5.  As  used  in  the  selection  the  word  potential  means 


1 powerful 

2.  possible 

3.  frequent 

4.  unknown 

6.  As  used  In  the  selection  the  word  reeietanoe  means 

- 1.  opposition 

2.  avoidance 

3.  elasticity 

4.  reaction 
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In  the  affairs  of  Indian  life,  there  was  a. set  way  of  doing 
things.  Often  the  Indians'  explanation  was  that,  the  spirits 
had  instructed  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe,  long  ago.  The  Indians 
followed  a nature  religion.  They  believed  that  the. things  they 
found  around  them,  animals,  trees,  rivers,  storms,  and  the  sky 
had  spirits. 


Indians  looked  upon  the  forces  of  nature  and  animals  as  brothers. 

They  did  not  feel  a distinct  line  of  division  between  man  and 
other  animals,  or  between  man  and  plants,  the  earth,  or  forces  of 
nature.  They  believed  that  the  spirits  could  control  affairs  in 
man's  life.  Indians  appealed-to  the  spirits  for  aid  in  hunting, 
for  cure  in  il-lness,  through  various  ceremonies  and  magic. 

Religion  took  account  of  fear.  When  a young  warrior  felt  that  a 
spirit  had  shown  a special  interest  in  him,  often  through 
appearing  in  a vision  or  dream,  he  fel  t confident  and  had  more 
cou'rage-to-meet-the-crises-of-war-and-huntingi — 


One  spirit  of  great  importance  to  the  Indians  was  the  god  of  war. 
In  the  Southeast  and  among  the  Iroquois  /farther  North,  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  a warrior  through  torture  was  a part  of 
Indian  life.  The  ceremony  accompanying  such  a sacrifice  was  held 
in  the  center  of  a village,  and  the  torture  performed  by  the 
women  with  all  the  tribe  watching.  When  a young  man  had  taken 
the  scalps  of  enemies  in  combat,  he  rose  in  prestige.  Warriors 
often  brought  back  to  their  tribes  as  prisoners, not  only  captured 
warriors, but  also  women  and  children.  Such  captives  often 
became  slaves,  to  do  the  hard  work  near  the  camp. 

• / 


3.  From  this  passage  one  could 
based  on 

1 . facts  and  numbers 

2.  geographical  location 

3.  nature  and  gods 

4.  the  seasons 

4.  In  this  passage,  which  idea 

1 . nature 

2.  slavery 

3.  sacrifices 

4.  war 

5~  Wh  1 ch~1  tern " be  1 owl  s stated  a 


1.  all  Indians  participated 

2.  captured  warriors  often 

3.  the  most  Important  India 

4.  Indian  religion  was  oft.e 

6.  According  to  this  passage,  I 

1.  in  using  scalps  as  a typ 

2.  in  a nature  religion 

3.  the  white  man  as  a "grea 

4.  that  they  had  little  kin 


Aaamment  orf  Comp* *.ehe.nt>-ion 

1.  Of  the  following,  which  best  describes  the  main  Idea  of  this 
exercise? 

1.  the  importance  of  war  sacrifices 

2.  the  place  of  spirits  In  Indian  life 

3.  Indian-animal  kinships 

4.  the  life  of  an  Indian  captive 

2.  In  this  passage  the  word  prestige  means 

1 . respect 

2.  hunillty  t . 

3.  aggressiveness 

4.  political  power 
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3.  From  this  passage  one  could  conclude  that  the  Indian  religion  was 
based  on 

1.  facts  and  numbers 

2.  geographical  location 

3.  nature  and  gods 

4.  the  seasons 

4.  In  this  passage,  which  idea  was  discussed  first 

1 . nature 

2.  slavery 

3.  sacrifices 

4.  war 

5 . “Which'  i tern  bel  ow  i s stated  as-a~fact  i n thi  s passage 


1. '  all  Indians  participated  in  human  sacrifice 

2.  captured  warriors  often  became  village  slaves 

3.  the  most  important' Indian  god  was  the  god  of  the  sun 

4.  Indian  religion  was  often  based  on  fear 

6.  According  to  this  passage,  Indians  believed  • ' 

1.  in  using  scalps  as  a~type~~of  money 

2.  in  a nature  religion 

3.  the  white  man  as  a "great  white  spirit" 

4.  that  they  had  little  kinships  with  nature 
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There  were  many  reasons  why  the  birth  of  the  United  States  had  a 
revolutionary  effect  in  Europe.  It  seemed  to  offer  dramatic, 
proof  of  what  Europeans  of  the  ErflTghtenment  already  believed.. 
The  independence  of  a New  World  was  taken  to  signify  the  dawn  of 
a New  Era.  It  confirmed  the  sense  of  progress  and  rapid  change. 
The  New  American  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  seemed  to  prove 
that  European  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  of  the  social  con- 
tract, and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  could  exist  not  only  in  . 
books  but  in  real  life  also. 

All  this  inspired  tfte  confident  outlook  on  the  future  without 
which  there  can  be  no  revolutionary  psychology.  It  is  also  part 
of  a revolutionary  psychology  to  have  negative  attitudes,  a sense 
of  alienation  or  rejection  of  the  existing  order.  This,  too, was 
produced  in  Europe  by  the  American  Revolution,  especially  among 
mi ddl  e-cl ass  peopl  erwho  were  begi nning  to  resent  the  super- — ~ 
iarity  of  the  aristocracy,  _ and  were  made  more  dissatisfied  by 
what  they  heard -or.  read  of  America.  It  can  be  very  unsettling 
for  any  social  order  and  can  undermine  the  basis  of  political 
loyalty, ’when  a great  many  people  have  their  minds  forever 
fixed  upon  another  country  which  they  believe  to  be  free  of  the 
faults  of  their  own,  and  where  they  think  that  their  deepest 
wishes  for  their  own  country  are  already  in  process  of  fulfill- 
ment. Whether  or  not  we  Americans  approve  of  this  sort  of 
thing  today,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  infant  United  States, 
in  the  critical  years  which-preceded  the  French  Revolution,  had 
precisely  this  effect  upon  the  existing  order  in  France  and 
Europe. 

Endless  examples  could  be  given,  of  which  I shall  offer  only 
two.  One  concerns  L.  G.  Bourdon,  an  interpreter  at  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  where  he  had  as  a colleague  the  young 
Edmond  GenUt.  This  is  the  Gen§t,  always  called  citizen  Gen$t 
in  American  history, ;who  so  horrified  the  Federalists  a few 
years  later  when  he  was  minister  to  the  United  States;  we  catch 
a glimpse-  of  what  the  young  nobleman  Gen@t,  who  soon  became  an 
ardent  revolutionary,  might  be  absorbing  from  his  middle-class 
colleague.  Bourdon.  In  1786  Bourdon  wrote  a poem  on  America. 

It  abounds  in  every  clichd  known  to  the  French  Enlightenment:.... 
The  Americans  are  unspoiled  children  of  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  Philosophers  who  follow  reason  and  respect  humanity;  they 

enjoy  equality,  brotherhood,  religious  freedom,  and  happiness 

Perhaps  Bourdon  unduly  idealized  or  even  misunderstood  the 
United  States.  The  pointy  however,Hs  theHmplied-criticism  of - - 
his  own  country  forJts  lack  of  these  qualities  which  he  so 
glowingly  ascribes  to  the  new  land  across  the  sea. 
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Aaaeaar 

1.  This  passage  was  writtei 

1 . Europeans 

2.  Americans 

3.  Asians 

4.  citizens  of  any  coui 

2.  The  main  idea  of  this  p< 

1.  French  writers  were 

2.  Americans  formed  a E 

3.  European  revolution: 
Revolution 

4.  many  Frenchmen  drear 
.3.  The  French  Citizen  Genei 

1 .•  a nobl  eman 

2.  a peasant 

3.  a member  of  the  midc 

4.  a merchant 
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The  other  example  is  that  of  Mme.  Roland.  During  the  French 
Revolution  she  was  to  figure  as  an  important  political  hostess. 

Before  the  Revolution  she  sat  at  home,  writing  long  letters  to  her 
husband,  who  w as  an  inspector  of  manufacturers  in  the  government 
service.  Mostly  she  told  him  the  news  of  servants,  babies,  food, 
visits  with  neighbors,  'and  the  books  she  had  been  reading,  but  at  one 
point, she  rose  to  a high  pitch  of  indignation., , She  was  annoyed  at 
the  trouble  he  was  having  with  some  of  his  colleagues.  She  was  out- 
raged that  this  "virtuous  man,"  as  she  called  her  worthy  spouse  to 
his  face,  or  at  least  in  writing,  should  have  to  deal  with  such  vile 
creatures.  She  thought  the  French  government  "frightful"  for  not 
seeing  his  merits.  The  situation  was  so  bad,  she  said,  that  she 
wished  they  might  flee  together  to  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania'. 

Of  course  Phie.  Roland  was  too  well  off  to  have  any  real  intention  of 
emigrating.  But  it  was  harder  for  her  to  accept  conditions  in  her 
own  country  when  “she^oul d have  such  dreams  of  America. . . . 


A aaaaament  Covtp'ie.heni-Lon 

1.  This  passage  was  written  for  readers  who  are 

1 . Europeans 

2.  Americans 

3.  Asians 

4.  citizens  of  any  country 

2.  The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  that 

1.  French  writers  were  influenced  by  the  American  Revolution 

2.  Americans  formed  a Bill  of  Rights 

3.  European  revolutionaries  were  Influenced  by  the  American 
Revolution 

4.  many  Frenchmen  dreamed  of  emigrating  to  America. 

3.  ^he  French  Citizen  Genet  was 

1.  a nobleman 
,2.  a peasant 

3.  a member  of  the  middle-class 
; 4.  a merchant 
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4.  It  can  be  concluded  from  the  passage  that  Mme.  Roland  was 

1.  a world  traveler 

2.  dissatisfied  with  marriage 

3.  a local  gossip 

4.  dissatisfied  with  the  French  government 

5.  The  word  indignation  In  this  passage  means 

1 . fear 

2.  anger  ' 

3.  happiness 

4.  boredom 

6.  Middle-class  Europeans  were  most  affected  by  the  American 

Revolution  because  they - 


1.  resented  the  authority  of  the  European  aristocracy 

2.  were  not  getting  enough  to  eat 

3.  were  unable  to  own  land 

4.  were  not  allowed  religious  freedom 

7.  L.  G.  Bourdon,  an  Interpreter  for  the  French  Foreign  Office 
and  a friend  of  Citizen  Gen§t,  was  a 

1.  nobleman 

2.  peasant 

3.  member  of  the  middle-class 

4.  soldier 
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There  was  a time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  most  women  ap- 
proached the  age  of  40  with  fear  and  trepidation. 

Old  wives'  tales  about  the  horrors  of  the  menopause,  the 
change  of  life,  circulated  at  every  tea  table.  Even  doctors, 
mostly  male,  perpetrated  the  rumors. 

In  one  popular  doctor  book— in  1927,  mind  you— I read,  among 
other  distressing  things  about  the  menopause: 

"The  active  period  of  female  sexual  life  is  about  30  to  35 
years. ...She  is  conscious  that  while  her  mate  is  still  vigorous, 
she  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  his  mate.... At  the  menopause 
the  woman  feels  her  essential  femininity  departing  from  her.... 
The  re.  is.  a Strong  tendencytothe .deposit  of  fat,  ..particularly 
round  the  buttocks. .. .Mental  instability  and  Repression  are 
a Imos t‘ i nvari  ab  1 eTTTTSomet  1 mes~she~1  s tota  1 1 ysh  1 pwrecked . " 

Such  stuff  and  nonsense! 

Today,  the  modern  woman  knows  that  her  sexual  life  can  go  on 
indefinitely.  Her  femininity  lasts  forever,  though  her 
reproductive  organs  no  longer  function  as  they  did  in  her  20's. 

If  there  is  an  excess  of  fat,  it  is  possibly  because  she  eats 
too  much  and  exercises  too  little. 

Mental  instability  and  depression  may  be  caused  by  a thousand 
things  unrelated  to  the  menopause.  As  for  complete  "ship- 
wreck," the  rare  and 'usually  temporary  psychoneurosis  known  as 
involutional  melancholia. is  not  attributable  to  the  menopause 
alone. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  of  attitude  about  the  menopause 
are  twofold:  new  and  perfected  medical  care,  especially  with 

the  easily  administered  hormones;  and  better  education  about 
"female  troubles." 

Any  woman  who  can  read  a magazine  or  listen  to  a radio  is  told 
repeatedly  that  suffering  ind  sadness  at  this  period  of  life 
are  unnecessary.  Help  is  at  hand. 

And  any  husband  or  daughter  of  a woman  in  the  house  who  is 
moping  and  groaning  over  her  menopausal  miseries  should  take 
her  by  the  top  of  her  teased  blonde  hair  straight  to  a gyne- 
colog1st-=or~the~fam11y-doctor. — — 
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A selfish  menopausal  woman  can 
of  the  family  who  don't  know  ho 

In  emergencies,  a psychiatrist 
not,  a simple  explanation  of  t! 
pause,  plus  temporary  prescript 
promptly. 


AaeMmzni 

1.  The  author  is  attempting  tc 

1.  women  have  acted. foolis 

2 . women  havejio^  reason  tc 

3.  more  dbctors  shoul  d~be“ 
the  menopause 

4.  men  also  experience  the 

2.  From  the  tone-bfefchts  Exerc 

author  is 

1 . sympathetic  toward  wome 
menopause 

2.  not  sympathetic  toward  1 
the  menopause 

3.  sympathetic  toward  thos 
the  menopause 

4.  not  in  favor  of  using  d 
menopause 
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most  women  ap-  A selfish  menopausal  woman  can  be  a terrible  burden  to  young  members 

jtion.  of  the  family  who  don't  know  how  to  handle  the  situation. 

•nopause,  the  In  emergencies,  a psychiatrist  may  be  consulted;  but  more  often  than 

e.  Even  doctors,  not,  a simple  explanation  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  meno- 

pause, plus  temporary  prescriptions,  will  dispel  symptoms  quite 
promptly. 

>u— 1 read,  among 


about  30  to  35 

of  Ccmp\e.kejt& icn 

:e  is  still  vigorous , 
, . .At  the  menopause 

1.  The 

author  is  attempting  to  make  the  reader  feel  that 

>arting  from  her. . . . 
: fat,  particularly 

1 . 

wcrten  have  acted  foolishly  about  this  subject 

1 depression  are 

2. 

women  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  menopause 

y shipwrecked." 

3. 

more  doctors  should  be  trained  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 

4. 

the  menopause 

men  also  experience  the  menopause 

fi  life  can  go  on 

2.  From  the  tone  of  this  Exercise  the  reader  might  infer  that  the 

i though  her 

author  is 

•ey  did  in  her  20 ' s . 
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sympathetic  toward  women  who  blame  their  melancholia  on  the 

r because  she  eats 

menopause 

2. 
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On  the  evening  of  May  2d,  1854,  Burns,  a 24-year-old  Negro,  left 
the  Brattle  Street  clothing  store  where  he  had  been  working  for 
a month  since  his  escape  from  slavery  in  Virginia.  As  he  passed 
the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Court  streets,  a man  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  "Stop,  old  boy!"  the  man  Said,  and  then  explained 
that  he  was  under  arrest  for  having  robbed  a jewelry  store. 

Burns  halted  in  bewilderment.  Instantly,  six  or  seven  men 
surrounded  the  Negro,  picked  him  up  by  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
carried  him  down  the  middle  of  the  street  to  the  court  house. 

At  the  entrance,  a United  States  marshal  was  waiting  with  a 
drawn  sword.  The  men  then  hurried  the  prisoner  up  several 
flights  of  stairs  to  a jury  room  that  was  to  serve  as  a cell. 
Suddenly  Burns  realized  what  had  happened:  he  had  been  arrested, 

not  as  a jewel  thief  but  as  a fugitive  slave. 

This  suspicion  was  immediately  confirmed  when  Colonel  Suttle, 
his  former  owner,  entered  the  jury  room.  "How  do  you  do-Mr. 
Burns?"  Suttle  sarcastically  greeted  him.  "Why  did  you  run 
away  from  me?"  The  Negro  replied:  "I  fell  asleep  on  board 

the  vessel  where  I worked,  and,  before  I woke  up,  she  set 
sail  and  carried  me  off."  That  was  enough:  Burns  had  recog- 

nized Suttle  and  tried  to  justify  his  escape;  in  effect,  he 
had  confessed  that  he  was  a fugitive  slave. 

Soon  afterwards,  Sums  was  taken  before  Commissioner  Edward 
Loring  vrfio  was  to  rule  on  the  case.  According  to  the  law, 
Commissioner  Loring  declared,  the  case  was  perfectly  plain 
and  the  decision  totally  inevitable:  Burns  must  be  given 

over  to  his  former  master.  Many  Bostonians  resisted  the 
Cormissioner’s  decision. 

"See  to  it.  . .that  AfTthony  Burns  has  no  master  but  his  God!" 
said  Wendell  Phillips,  a lawyer  famed  for  his  oratory,  as  he 
addressed  a meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  May  26. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  followed  Phillips'  speech  with  one  still 
more  passionate: 

•• 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I say  there  is  one  law— slave  law,  it  is  every- 
where. There  is  another  law,  which  also  is  a finality;  and  that 
law,  it  is  in  your  hands  and  your  arms,  and  you  can  put  that  in 
execution  just  when  you  see  fit.  Gentlemen,  I am  a clergyman 
and  a man  of  peace;  I love  peace.  But  there  is  a means,  and 
there  is  an  end;  liberty  is  the  end,  and  sometimes  peace  is  not 
the  means  toward  it." 
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By  this  time  many  at  the  meeting  were  ready  to  launch  an  attack  on  the 
court  house  that  very  night.  Phillips  managed  to  quiet  them  down, 
until  suddenly  a man  at  the  entrance  door  shouted:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 

am  just  Informed  that  a mob  of  Negroes  Is  In  Court  Square  attempting 
to  rescue  Burns.  I move  that  we  adjourn  to  Court  Square."  No  one 
waited  for  a vote.  The  crowd  poured  out  of  Faneuil  Hall,  surged 
around  the  court  house,  and  began  to  assault  it  with  a battering  ram. 

The  door  Soon  was  broken  enough  for  two  men  at  the  front,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Hlgginson  and  a nameless  Negro,  to  enter.  They 
quickly  reappeared,  cut  by  the  swords  and  clubs  of  the  defending 
officials  Inside.  The  mob  pressed  forward  with  new  anger.  Then  one 
of  the  marshal’s  men  within  the  court  house  fell  beside  the  door  with 
a mortal  stab  wound.  The  crovd  now  drew  back,  dismayed  by  this  flow 
of  blood.  They  soon  dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  peaceful  antislavery  people  had  begun  negotiating 
with  Colonel  Suttle  for  the  purchase  of  the  captive  Negro.  Suttle’s 
price  was  $1,200  cash.  The  money  was  raised  and  a bill  of  sale  was 
about  to  be  drawn  up  when  the  United  States  district  attorney 
intervened.  He  objected  that  the  sale  should  not  be  made  until  the 
conrrpssioner  had  decided  the  case.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
Massachusetts  law  forbade  selling  a man.  The  bargain  fell  through. 

Now  the  antislavery  forces  had  only  one  more  chance  of  saving  Burns: 
to  prevent  the  federal  officers  from  getting  the  fugitive  onto  the 
ship  moored  In  the  harbor,  one-third  of  a mile  away  from  the  court 
house.  Handbills  were  circulated  through  the  city,  urging  the 
people  to  ?Watch  the  Slave  Pen!!"  Notices  were  mailed  to  residents 
outside  of  town:  "Sons  of  the  Puritans,"  the  message  declared, 

"come  to  watch  the  removal  of  Burns  with  courage  arid  resolution  in  „ 
your  hearts;  but,  this  time,  with  only  such  arms  as  God  gave  you." 

At  8:30  on  the  morning  of  June  2,  the  troops  (which  the  fearful  fed- 
eral officials  had  requested)  paraded  on  Boston  Commqp.  In  all 
there  were  22  companies,  including  two  cavalry  units,  totaling  over 
1,000  soldiers. 

By  11  o’clock,  Court  Square  was  packed  with  sullen  Bostonians.  Above 
them,  at  the  eastern  door  of  the  court  house,  stood  a loaded  cannon 
pointing  at  the  crowd.  The  tension  grew. 1 Finally,  at  2 o'clock,  the 
troops  formed  a column  and  began  to  march  toward  the  wharf,  followed 
by  Burns  in  the  middle  of  an  armed  posse.  Thousands  of  people  lined 
the  route.  So  did  the  synfcols  of  their  feelings:  a black  coffin  hung 
from  a window  opposite  the  Old  State  House,  decorated  by  a banner 
reading,  "The  Funeral  of  Liberty."  Nearby,  an  American  flag  was 
draped  in  mourning. 


In  the  end,  however.  Burns  was  put  aboard  the  ship  and  sent  to 
Richmond.  There  he  stayed  1r.  a cell,  his  wrists  and  ankles 
shackled,  for  four  months  until  he  was  sold  to  a North  Carolina 
slaveholder. 


1.  Burns  was  arrested  on  a charge  of 

1.  being  a fugitive  slave 

2.  killing  a man 

3.  public  intoxication 

4.  robbing  a jewelry  store 

2.  Burns  was  tricked  Into  admitting  he  was  a fugitive  slave  by 

1.  Commissioner  Loring 

2.  Wendell  Phillips 

3.  Colonel  Suttle 

4.  Rev.  Theodore  Parker 

3.  Suttle  was  offered  $1,200  for  Bums  by 

1.  an  antislavery  group  of  Boston 

2.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hlgglnson 

3.  a slaveholder  in  North  Carolina 

4.  Commissioner  Loring 

4.  Many  citizens  of  Boston,  upon  hearing  of  $he  plan  to  return 
Burns  to  his  former  owner 

1.  raised  a protest 

2.  endorsed  the  action 

3.  sought  to  make  a profit  on  the  transaction 

4.  attempted  to  kill  Burns 

5.  Burns  was  finally  removed  from  Boston  by 

1.  a sympathetic  sea  captain 

2.  federal  troops 

3.  an  antislavery  group 

4.  a nameless  Negro 
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sss  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GROWTH  I /I 


Twenty- five  percent  of  all  people  who  have  ever  lived  are  now 
alive;  In  the  near  future,  the  percentage  may  reach  fifty. 

World  population  now  Increases  at  a rate  of  2.2  per  second,  132 
per  minute,  190,000  per  day,  more  than  1.3  million  per  week, 
about  72  million  a year,  or  about  one  billion  In  fifteen  years. 
World  population  ret  ;hed  one  billion  about  1800  and  two  billion 
about  1930;  In  1975,  It  will  probably  pass  the  four  billion  mark. 
This  fantastic  explosion  of  people  may  well  be  the  most 
significant  development  of  the  late  twentieth  century. 

Knowledge  grows  at  a similar  rate.  About  every  ten  years,  the 
total  amount  of  mankind's  knowledge  doubles.  About  a million 
significant  articles  now  appear  each  year  In  more  than  15,000 
learned  journals  printed  In  hundreds  of  languages.  Like  population 
growth,  the  increase  In  knowledge  will  transform  the  modern  world. 

During  this  century,  the  world's  population  has  shifted  from  rural 
to  urban  areas.  Experts  predict  that  by  the  year  2000,  one  quarter 
of  the  world’s  population  will  live  in  cities  whose  population 
exceeds  100,000.  By  2050,  half  the  world's  people  will  live  In 
such  cities.  The  1960  United  States  census  Indicated  that  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  already  lived  In  urban  areas.  This  great 
transition  has  become  possible  because  scientific  knowledge  and 
mechanization  have  made  farmers  so  productive.  About  five  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  can  now  feed  the  entire 
nation. 
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1.  Which  of  the  four  topics  below  i 

1.  population  shift 

2.  population  explosion 

3.  technological  growth 

4.  knowledge  explosion 

2.  From  this  passage  It  is  safe  to 
will  consider  the  twentieth  cent 

1.  pollution  problems 

2.  International  wars 

3.  fantastic  growth 

4.  computerization 

3.  In  1930,  the  world  population  r« 

1 . six  million 

2.  two  billion 

3.  four  billion  14 

4.  one  billion 

4.  According  to  this  passage,  whicf 
ment  of  the  late  twentieth  centt 


Two  sets  of  figures  may  help  to  indicate  the  growth  of  technology 
In  the  twentieth  century.  About  half  of  all  the  energy  used  by 
mankind  throughout  history  has  been  consumed  within,  the  last 
hundred  years.  And  about  half,  of  the  metSTS  mined  from  the  earth 
have  been  removed  since  about  1910,  a period  within  the  lifetime 
of  most  grandparents  of  today's  high  school  students.  No  wonder 
that  change  tumbles  upon  change  with  bewildering  rapidity. 


1.  knowledge  explosion 

2.  nuclear  explosion 

3.  technological  explosion 

4.  population  explosion 

■ » 

5.  According  to  this  passage,  gr*a 
because  of 


The  twentieth  century  has  seen  a host  of  new  developments.  Movies, 
radio,  and  television  have  revolutionized  communications.  Air- 
planes have  linked  every  corner  of  the  world.  New  490-passenger 
jets  fly  from  New  York  to  London  In  five  hours.  Rockets  link  man 
to  the  moon  and  to  planets  far  In  space.  Scientists  use  nuclear 
energy  to  power  ships  »nd  manufacture  electricity.  The  computer 
Is  working  an  electronic  revolution  in  Industry.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  DNA,  scientists  may  be  able  to  control  evolution.  They 
have  already  transplanted  hearts  and  fitted  plastic  organs  Into 
human  bodies.  The  list  Is  endless.  In  1967,  the  United  States 
Government  issued  almost  70,000  patents  to  Inventors. 
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Anaimcnt  o Cemptehcntton 

1.  Which  of  the  four  topics  below  Is  discussed  third  In  this  passage? 

1.  population  shift 

2.  population  explosion 

3.  technolbglcal  growth 

4.  knowledge  explosion  ' 

2.  From  this  passage  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that  future  generations 
will  consider  the  twentieth  century  as  a period  of 

1.  pollution  problems 

2.  International  wars 

3.  fantastic  growth 

4.  computerization 

3.  In  1930,  the  world  population  reached 

1 . six  million 

2.  two  billion 

3.  four  billion 

4.  one  billion  

4.  According  to  this  passage,  which  Is  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment of  the  late  twentieth  century? 
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1.  knowledge  explosion 

2.  nuclear  explosion 

3.  technological  explosion 

4.  population  explosion 

5.  According  to  this  passage,  greater  urbanization  has  come  about 

because  of  ’ 

1 . better  comiunlcatlons  systems 

2.  greater  agricultural  productivity 

3.  better  transportation  systems 

4.  greater  scientific  knowledge 

6.  From  this  passage  It  can  be  Inferred  that  mining  techniques  have 
Improved  since 
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The  countries  which  are  considered  developed,  rather  than  under- 
developed, are  those  like  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and 
others.  People  who  live  In  these  countries,  for  the  most  part, 
have  decent  standards  of  living.  This  does  not  mean  that  these 
countries  have  no  poor  people.  They  do.  It  does  mean  though  that 
in  these  countries,  the  majority  of  the  people  have  enough  to  eat, 
adequate  clothing,  and  decent  homes.  They  have  these  things 
because  they  have  the  skills  and  the  factories  and  the  farms  which 
are  able  to  produce  the  goods  and  services  that  .go  to  make  up  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  living. 


1.  The  main  purpose  of  this  passa 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


discuss  economics 
contrast  developed  and  under 
compare  life  In  the  United  S 
discuss  the  development  of 


2.  The  word  houever  In  this  passage 


Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  poor,  however.  Particularly 
Is  this  true  of  the  people  of  South-East  Asia,  Black  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Many  people  In  Black  Africa,  for  example,  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  educated.  They  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
skills.  They  live  very  primitively.  For  example,  they  do  not 
have  complex  machines,  big  Industries,  or  houses  such  as  Americans 
and  Canadians  have.  This  does  not  mean  that  as  Inman  beings  they 
are  Inferior.  It  does  not  mean  they  are  less  Intelligent. 

Not  at  all.  It  does  mean  that  they  live  In  countries  where  for 
various  reasons  the  human  and  natural  resources  have  not  been 
developed. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  great  potential  In  himan  skills. 

When  the  people  can  be  educated,  they  may  learn  these  skills. 

But  this  takes  a long  time.  These  countries  often  have  tremendous 
natural  resources,  many  of  them  yet  unused  or  discovered.  The 
underdeveloped  countries  lack  the  technical  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  these  resources,  the  capital  for  producing  goods,  and  the 
skills  of  development. 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  live 
In  areas  that  are  economically  underdeveloped.  These  people  often 
live  under  conditions  that  most  Americans  find  hard  to  believe. 

Many  of  these  people  lack  the  goods*  and  services  which  we  have  come 
to  think  of  as  a necessary  and  expected  part  of  our  lives.  Many  of 
these  people  do  not  have  enough  food  to  eat.  Many  have  no  decent 
housing.  Some  have  no  homes  at  all.  Many  of  these  areas  are 
plagued  by  a variety  of  diseases  which  In  our  country  science  has 
been  able  to  control  or  to  wipe  out.  Life  In  many  of  these  countries 
Is  short.  People  who  spend  their  lives  In  back-breaking  manual 
labor,  without  the  help  of  labor-saving  machines,  often  do  not  live 
as  long.  In  some  parts  of  China,  where  animals  are  scarce,  human 
beings  are  used  Instead.  The  lives  of  such  people  are  extremely 
hard  and  short. 


1.  comparison 

2.  similarity 

3.  contrast 

4.  finality 

3.  From  this  passage  It  can  be  Infe 

1.  Is  pleading  for  aid  to  under 

2.  Is  contrasting  underdevelope 
countries 

3.  Is  showing  the  similarities 
developed  countries 

4.  Is  Illustrating  the  goods  ar 
underdeveloped  countries 

4.  From  this  passage  one  can  concli 

1.  disregards  the  potential  of 

2.  deplores  the  living  condltlc 

3.  Illustrates  the  contributor 

4.  recognizes  the  great  potenti 

5.  In  this  passage  the  word  potenti 

1.  undeveloped 

2.  developed 

3.  discovered 

4.  produced 
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1.  The  main  purpose  of  this  passage  Is  to 

1.  discuss  economics 

2.  contrast  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries 

3.  compare  life  In  the  United  States  with  that  In  Canada 

4.  discuss  the  development  of  natural  resources 

2.  The  word  however  In  this  passage  Is  used  to  show 
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1.  comparison 

2.  similarity 

3.  contrast 

4.  finality 

From  this  passage  It  can  be  Inferred  that  the  author 

1.  Is  pleading  for  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 

2.  Is  contrasting  underdeveloped  countries  with  developed 
countries 

3.  Is  showing  the  similarities  between  developed  and  under- 
developed countries 

4.  Is  Illustrating  the  goods  and  services  of  both  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries 

From  this  passage  one  can  conclude  that  the  author 

1.  disregards  the  potential  of  underdeveloped  countries 

2.  deplores  the  living  conditions  in  developed  countries 

3.  illustrates  the  contributions  of  developed  countries 

4.  recognizes  the  great  potential  of  underdeveloped  countries 

In  this  passage  the  word  potential  means 

1 . undeveloped 

2.  developed 

3.  discovered 

4.  produced 
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American  Influence  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  dates  from  the  early 
1800’s,  when  trading  ships  paused  for  fresh  water  and  supplies 
on  the  long  voyages  to  China.  Missionaries  followed.  For  many  1 

years  whaling  vessels  from  New  England  were  a familiar  sight  In 
Hawaiian  ports.  Then  came  planters  and  businessmen. 

Americans  liked  the  mild  climate  of  these  beautiful  Islands,  where 
winter  is  unknown  and  simmer  Is  pleasantly  cool.  They  established 
sugar  plantations,  raised  livestock,  learned  to  grow  pineapples  and 
other  fruits,  and  rapidly  took  control  of  business  life  in  the  2 

islands.  Hawaii  came  to  depend  on  the  United  States  for  most  of 
Its  foreign  trade.  The  Hawaiian  government  recognized  this  close 
relationship  by  granting  the  United  States  permission  to  build  a 
naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  near  Honolulu, -on  the  island  of  Oahu.  > 

Hawaii  was  a monarchy,  ruled  by  a line  of  native  kings  and  queens. 

In  1887  businessmen  living  In  the  Islands  forced  the  king  to  adopt 
a new  constitution  which  took  away  most  of  his  power.  The  king  3 

died  a few  years  later  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Lllluokalanl . 
Queen  Lilluokalanl  did  not  like  the  constitution.  When  she 
threatened  to  set  It  aside  and  take  authority  Into  her  (*m  hands,  the 
businessmen  and  planters  - mostly  Americans  - started  a revolution. 

They  made  the  queen  give  up  her  throne,  and  in  1894, Hawaii  was 
declared  a republic. 

4 

The  men  who  controlled  the  new  republic  of  Hawaii  did  not  desire 
Independence.  Throughout  the  revolution  they  had  received  help  and 
encouragement  from  the  United  States  minister,  and  they  lost  no 
time  asking  the  United  States  to  annex  their  islands.  President 
Harrison  was  willing  enough,  but  Grover  Cleveland  turned  down 
the  proposal.  He  not  only  disliked  the  idea  of  acquiring  overseas 
territory,  but  he  also  felt  that  the  United  States  minister  In 
Hawaii  had  acted  improperly  by  aiding  the  revolutionists.  5 

The  result  was  that  Hawaii  continued  as  an  independent  republic 
for  the  next  few  years.  In  1898,  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  with  Spain,  Congress  voted  to  annex  Hawaii.  With  President 
McKinley's  approval,  we  then  took  possession  of  the  islands  which, 
in  1959,  became  our  fiftieth  state. 

4 6 
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AsaeasmotC  c 
. The  details  In  this  passage  ar 

1.  most  Important  to  least  In 

2.  cause  to  effect 

3.  least  Important  to  most  in 

4.  chronological 

!.  Which  event  caused  the  annexat 
the  United  States? 

1.  the  Hawaiian  revolution 

2.  Congressional  action 

3.  adoption  of  the  Hawaiian  C 

4.  . the  building  of  a naval  ba 

. The  main  idea  of  this  passage 

1.  the  Influence  early  trader 

2.  Hawaii's  economic  growth 

3.  the  problems  created  by  th 

4.  the  step-by-step  developtne 

. Prior  to  the  American  takeover 
by 

1.  monarchists 

2.  revolutionaries 

3.  missionaries 

4.  businessmen 

. Early  in  the  1800's,  American 
for 

1.  pineapples  and  other  fruit 

2.  sugar  and  livestock 

3.  whale  oil  and  cocoanuts  1 

4.  fresh  water  and  supplies 

. On  which  country  did  Hawaii  de 

1.  China 

2.  England 

3.  the  United  States 

4.  Russia 
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Ai of  CcmpneJien&ion 

1.  The  details  in  this  passage  are  in  the  following  order 

1.  most  important  to  least  important 

2.  cause  to  effect 

3.  least  important  to  most  important 

4.  chronological 

2.  Which  event  caused  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  as  a possession  of 
the  United  States? 

1.  the  Hawaiian  revolution 

2.  Congressional  action 

3.  adoption  of  the  Hawaiian  constitution 

4.  the  building  of  a naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor 

3.  The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  to  show 

1.  the  influence  early  traders  had  on  Hawaii's  development 

2.  Hawaii's  economic  growth 

3.  the  problems  created  by  the  Hawaiian  revolution 

4.  the  step-bystep  development  of  American  influence  in  Hawaii 

4.  Prior  to  the  American  takeover,  Hawaii  was  governed  the  longest 
by 

1^  monarchists 
2:  revolutionaries 

3.  missionaries 

4.  businessmen 

5.  Early  in  the  1800's,  American  ships  stopped  regularly  at  Hawaii 
for 

1.  pineapples  and  other  fruits 

2.  sugar  and  livestock 

3.  whale  oil  and  cocoanuts 

4.  fresh  water  and  supplies  , 


6.  On  which  country  did  Hawaii  depend  for  most  of  its  foreign  trade? 

1.  China 

2.  England 

3.  the  United  States 

4.  Russia 
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Our  educational  progress  during  the  American  period  was  amazing. 
There  was  a great  Increase  In  the  number  of  schools  (public  and 
private)  and  In  enrollment.  Our  children,  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
readily  attended  classes,  and  their  parents  made  great  sacrifices 
to  support  their  schooling.  "No  people,"  remarked  Governor  Frank 
Murphy,  "ever  accepted  the  blessings  of  education  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  the  Filipinos."  Our  government  revenues  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  school  enrollment,  so  that  every  year 
thousands  of  children  could  not  be  accommodated  In  the  public 
schools  for  lack  of  rooms,  teachers,  and  funds.  In  1935,  there 
were  7,330  public  schools  staffed  by  27,855  teachers  and  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  1,220,212;  at  the  same  time,  there  were  about 
400  private  educational  institutions  with  a total  enrollment  of 
97,500. 

Our  educational  progress  under  America  went  beyond  these  cold 
figures.  Owing  to  the  development  of  education,  our  people  have 
become  more  literate,  more  enlightened,  more  sports-minded,  and 
more  democratic.  They  have  become  better  citizens  of  our 
fatherland.  Our  rate  of  illiteracy,  which  was  55.8  per  cent  In 
1903,  dropped  to  51.2  per  cent  in  1939. 


3.  The  main  Idea  of  this  passage 

1.  many  Americans  live  In  thi 

2.  Filipino  schools  are  oven 

3.  Filipinos  have  become  mon 

4.  education  has  benefited  tl 

4.  Governor  Frank  Murphy's  state 

blessings  of  education  with  r?: 

can  be  considered 

1 . a fact 

2.  an  opinion 

3.  a falsehood 

4.  incorrect  Information 


Aijcaameat  Compidteua-ccn 

1.  This  passage  was  written  by 

1 . an  American 

2.  a Filipino 

3.  an  Englishman 

4.  an  Austrian 

2.  Which  statement  belcw  Is  an  opinion? 

1 • government  revenues  could,  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  school  enrollment 

2.  in  1935,  there  were  7,330  public  schools 

3.  our  children,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  readily  attended 

classes 

our  rate  of  illiteracy  dropped  to  51.2  per  cent 
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3.  The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  that 

1.  many  Americans  live  in  the  Philippines 

2.  Filipino  school  s are  overcrowded 

3.  Filipinos  have  become  more  sportsminded  since  1935 

4.  education  has  benefited  the  people  of  the  Philippines 

4.  Governor  Frank  Murphy's  statement,  t!o  people  ever  accepted  the 
blr.ocingo  of  education  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  Filipinos , 

can  be  considered 

1.  a fact 

2.  an  opinion 

3.  a falsehood 

4.  incorrect  information 
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There  were  probably  as  many  reasons  for  coining  to  America  as 
there  were  people  who  came.  It  was  a highly  individual  decision. 
Yet  it  can  be  said  that  three  large  forces— religious  persecution, 
political  oppression  and  economic  hardship — provided  the  chief 
motives  for  the  mass  migrations  to  our  shores.  They  were 
responding,  in  their  own  way,  to  the  pledge  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  the  promise  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 

happiness." 

The  search  for  freedom  of  worship  has  brought  people  to  America 
from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  to  modern  times.  In  our  own  day, 
for  example,  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Christian  persecution  in 
Hitler's  Germany  and  the  Conmunist  empire  have  driven  people  from 
their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in  America.  Not  all  found  what  they 
sought  immediately.  The  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
who  drove  Roger  (Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  Into  the  wilderness , 
showed  as  little  tolerance  for  dissenting  beliefs  as  the  Anglicans 
of  England  had  shown  to  them.  MinorityHreTIglous  sects,  from  the 
Quakers  and  Shakers  through  the  Catholics  and  Jews  to  the  Mormons 
and  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  have  at  various  times  suffered  both 
discrimination  and  hostility  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  very  diversity  of  religious  belief  has  made  for  religious 
toleration.  In  demanding  freedom  for  itself,  each  sect  had 
increasingly  to  permit  freedom  for  others.  The  insistence  of  each 
successive  wave  of  immigrants  upon  its  right  to  practice  its 
religion  helped  make  freedom  of  worship  a central  part  of  the 
American  creed.  People  who  gambled  their  lives  on  the  right  to 
believe  in  their  own  God  would  not  lightly  surrender  that  right 
in  a new  society. 

The  second  great  force  behind  immigration  has  been  political 
oppression.  America  has  always  been  a refuge  from  tyranny.  As  a 
nation  conceived  in  liberty,  it  has  held  out  to  the  world  the 
promise  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  man.  Every  time  a 
revolution  has  failed  in  Europe,  every  time  a nation  has  succumbed 
to  tyranny,  men  and  women  who  love  freedom  have  assembled  their 
families  and  their  belongings  and  set  sail  across  the  seas.  Nor 
has  this  process  come  to  an  end  in  our  own  day.  The  Russian 
Revolution,  the  terrors  of  Hitler's  Germany  and  Mussolini's  Italy, 
the  Conmunist  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956,  and 
the  cruel  measures  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba— all  have  brought 
new  thousands  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  United  States. 

The  economic  factor  has  been  more  complex  than  the  religious  and 
political  factors.  From  the  very  beginning,  some  have  come  to 


America  in  search  of  riches,  some  i 
because  they  were  bought  and  sold  t 


As JCAAment  o ^ 

1.  The  author  considers  the  actiot 
fatherlands  often 

1.  cowardly. 

2.  traitorous 

3.  justified 

4.  a burden  to  the  country  ret 

2 . The  words  maos  migrationo  to  oi 
writer  as 

1 . a Jew 

2.  an  American 

3.  a Christian 

4.  an  Englishman 

3.  The  main  Idea  of  this  passage 
sentence  of  paragraph 

1 . one 

2.  two 

3.  three 

4 . f 1 ve 

4.  According  to  the  author  what  gi 
country  ...because  they  were  l 

1.  the  slaves 

2.  the  Pilgrims 

3.  the  Jews  ; 

4.  the  Puritans 

5.  The  force  influencing  Imnlgrat 
the  least  treatment  In  this  pa: 

1.  recreational  opportunities 

2.  political  oppression 

3.  religious  persecution 

4.  economic  hardship 
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America  In  search  of  riches,  some  in  flight  from  poverty  and  some 
because  they  were  bought  and  sold  and  had  no  choice. 
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1.  The  author  considers  the  action  of  people  irtmigrating  from  their 
fatherl  ands  often 

1.  cowardly 

2.  traitorous 

3.  justified 

4.  a burden  to  the  country  receiving  th§  irtmigrants 

2.  The  words  maaa  migratione  to  our  ahoree  at  once  identify  the 
writer  as 

1 . a Jew 

2.  an  American 

3.  a Christian 

4.  an  Englishman 

3.  The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  best  expressed  in  the  topic 
sentence  of  paragraph 

1 . one 

2.  two 

3.  three 

4.  five 
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4.  According  to  the  author  what  group  of  immigrants  came  to  this 
country  . . .bectxuee  they  were  bought  and  Bold -and  had  no  choice! 

1.  the  slaves 

2.  the  Pilgrims 

3.  the  Jews 

4.  the  Puritans 

5.  The  force  Influencing  imnlgration  to  the  United  States  receiving 
the  least  treatment  in  this  passage  Is 

1.  recreational  opportunities 

2.  political  oppression 

3.  religious  persecution 

4.  economic  hardship 
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6.  Which  force  Influencing  Integration  to  the  United  States 
Is  developed  the  most  by  the  author? 

1.  recreational  opportunities 

2.  political  oppression 

3.  religious  persecution 

4.  economic  hardship 

7.  In  this  passage  the  word  sanctuary  means  a 

1 . place  of  hardship 

2.  place  of  safety 

3.  place  of  terror 

4.  place  of  worship 

8.  From  some  of  the  expressions  the  writer  of  this  passage  uses, 
one  can  conclude  he  Is  explaining  American  inmigratlon  to 

1.  Americans 

2.  Englishmen 
* 3.  anyone 

4.  religious  dissenters 

9.  One  can  conclude  that  the  writer  of  this  passage 

1.  believes  In  only  religious  Inmigratlon 

2.  has  a Puritan  ancestry 

3.  feels  revolutions  ere  an  economic  necessity 

4.  has  a strong  faith  In  America  as  a refuge  for  the  oppressed 
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SILENT  SPRING 
Rachel  Carson 

Some  7,000,000  pounds  of  parathion  are  now  applied  to  fields  and 
orchards  of  the  United  States  - by  hand  sprayers,  motorized 
blowers  and  dusters,  and  by  airplane.  The  amount  used  on  California 
farms  alone  could,  according  to  one  medical  authority,  "provide  a 
lethal  dose  for  5 to  10  times  the  whole  world's  population." 

One  of  the  few  circumstances  that  save  us  from  extinction  by  this 
means  is  the  fact  that  parathion  and  other  chemi cal s of  this  group 
are  decomposed  rather  rapidly.  Their  residues  on  the  crops  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  therefore  relatively  short-lived  com- 
pared with  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  However,  they  last  long 
enough  to  create  hazards  and  produce  consequences  that  range  from 
the  merely  serious  to  the  fatal.  In  Riverside,  California,  eleven 
out  of  thirty  men  picking  oranges  became  violently  ill  and  all  but 
one  had  to  be  hospitalized.  Their  symptoms  were  typical  of 
parathion  poisoning.  The  grove  had  been  sprayed  with  parathion 
some  two  and  a half  weeks  earlier;  the  residues  that  reduced  them 
to  retching,  half-blind,  semiconscious  misery  were  sixteen  to 
nineteen  days  old.  And  this  is  not  by  any  means  a record  for 
persistance.  Similar  mishaps  have  occurred  in  groves  sprayed  a 
month  earlier,  and  residues  have  been  found  in  the  peel  of  oranges 
six  months  after  treatment  with  standard  dosages. 

The  danger  to  all  workers  applying  the  organic  phosphorus  insecti- 
cides in  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  Is  so  extreme  that  some 
states  using  these  chemicals  have  established  laboratories  where 
physicians  may  obtain  aid  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Even  the 
physicians  themselves  may  be  in  some  danger,  unless  they  wear 
rubber  gloves  in  handling  the  victims  of  poisoning.  So  may  a 
laundress  washing  the  clothing  of  such  victims,  which  may  have 
absorbed  enough  parathion  to  affect  her. 

Malathion,  another  of  the  organic  phosphates,  is  almost  as  familiar 
to  the  public  as  DDT,  being  widely  used  by  gardeners,  in  household 
insecticides,  in  mosquito  spraying,  and  in  such  blanket  attacks  on 
insects  as  the  spraying  of  nearly  a million  Sicres  of  Florida 
communities  for  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  It  is  considered  the 
least  toxic  of  this  group  of  chemicals  and  many  people  assume  they 
may  use  it  freely  and  without  fear  of  harm.  Commercial  advertising 
encourages  this  comfortable  attitude. 

The  alleged  "safety"  of  malathion  rests  on  rather  precarious  grourid, 
although  - as  often  happens  - this  was  not  discovered  until  the 
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chemical  had  been  in  use  fc 
because  the  mammalian  livei 
powers,  renders  it  relativt 
accomplished  by  one  of  the 
thing  destroys  this  enzyme 
exposed  to  malathion  recei\ 
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By  the  editorial  staff? 

All  of  us  know  someone  who 
because  "the  bugs  got  em." 

Happily,  insect  pests  are  r 
apprehension  by  home  garder 
considerable  scientific  prc 
easy-to-use  sprays  and  dusi 
from  nurseries  and  garden  £ 

The  two  basic  types  of  inst 
controlling  sucking  insects 
which  kill  the  chewing  inst 
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chemical  had  been  in  use  for  several  years.  Malathion  is  "safe"  only 
because  the  mammalian  liver,  an  organ  with  extraordinary  protective 
powers,  renders  it  relatively  harmless.  The  detoxification  is 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  enzymes  of  the  liver.  If,  however,  some- 
thing destroys  this  enzyme  or  interferes  with  its  action,  the  person 
exposed  to  malathion  receives  the  full  force  of  the  poison. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

By  the  editorial  staffs  of  Sunset  Books  and  Swwet  Magazine 

All  of  us  know  someone  who  used  to  raise  vegetables,  but  gave  up 
because  "the  bugs  got  em."  (Maybe  this  is  you!) 

Happily,  insect  pests  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  with  such  great 
apprehension  by  home  gardeners.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
considerable  scientific  progress  in  the  development  of  effective  and 
easy-to-use  sprays  and  dusts  which  can  be  purchased  at  a moderate  cost 
from  nurseries  and  garden  supply  stores. 

The  two  basic  types  of  insecticides  are:  1)  The  contact  type,  for 

controlling  sucking  insects,  such  as  aphids,  and  2)  stomach  poisons, 
which  kill  the  chewing  insects,  such  as  caterpillars  . Immensely 
popular  with  home  gardeners  are  the  mul  ti-purpose  sprays  and  dusts, 
which  contain  insecticides  of  both  types  and,  sometimes,  also  include 
a fungicide  for  control  of  certain  diseases. 

For  your  guidance  in  recognizing  insecticide  chemicals  when  you  see 
their  names  on  labels,  here  are  some  of  the  most  coitmon  ones: 

Rotenone,  pyrethrum:  These  are  relatively  nonpoisonous  to  man  and 

therefore  can  be  used  closer  to  harvest  time  than  other  insecticides. 
They  control  several  kinds  of  sucking  and  chewing  Insects. 

DDT,  DDD,  methoxychlor , lindane:  Most  effective  on  chewing  pests. 

These  have  a long  residual  effect;  check  labels  to  be  sure  you  are 
not  spraying  too  close  to  the  harvest  date.  On  some  vegetables,  they 
should  not  be  used  after  fruit  starts  to  form. 

Malathion:  An  excellent  contact  spray  for  sucking  Insects.  Found  in 

many  multi-purpose  products.  For  moSt  vegetables  should  not  be  used 
within  3 to  7 days  of  harvest  date  (follow  label  Instructions). 
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Nicotine  sulfate:  A contact  spray,  particularly  effective  against 

aphids  and  thrips.  Found  in  several  multi-purpose  sprays. 

Chlordane , aldrin,  dieldrin,  heptachlor:  Don't  use  these  on  the 

edible  parts  of  vegetables  - they  are  primarily  soil  insecticides 
for  control  of  chewing  insects.  Use  them  at  planting  time  or  when 
plants  are  very  young;  they  will  remain  effective  for  several  weeks. 

After  reading  the  above,  it  is  obvious  that  vegetables  should  always 
be  washed  before  they  are  eaten.  However,  what  many  home  gardeners 
do  not  realize  is  that  not  even  washing  will  remove  all  traces  of 
chlordane  and  certain  other  sprays  which  must  be  used  with  caution 
on  the  edible  parts  of  vegetables.  Always  follow  directions  on  the 
labels. 

Here  are  several  points  to  bear  in  mind  when  you  spray: 

1.  Be  careful  not  to  inhale  any  of  the  insecticide,  and  don't 
get  it  in  your  eyes.  Some  gardeners  use  simple  face  masks, 
such  as  used  by  painters. 

2.  Hand-picking  of  pests  when  you  see  them  is  highly  recommended 
(unless  this  practice  makes  your  stomach  do  flip-flops). 

3.  Don't  spray  too  much  or  too  often;  here  again,  follow  label 
di  rections. 


DEATHS  FROM  PARATHION 

Editorial,  Times , August  21,  1970 

After  he  planted  his  nine  acres  of  tobacco  this  spring,  C aronce 
Lee  Boyette  came  to  a store  here  to  buy  pesticides.  He  wanted 
something  to  kill  the  worms  that  can  riddle  tobacco  leaves  - some- 
thing like  DDT,  which  he  had  used  for  more  years  than  he  could 
recollect. 

’ The'  man  uC  tht; -store  suggested  parathion  because  DDT  could  not  be 
used  on  tobacco  if  a fanner  wanted  to  qualify  for  Gov®^™nent  price  ^ 
supports.  Parathion  went  by  the  local  trade  name  of  Big  Bad  John, 
and  all  the  farm  experts  said  it  was  a "sure-fire  killer. 

And  so  It  was.  No  budworms  or  hornworms  "worried"  his  crop,  Mr 
Boyette  said.  But  his  youngest  son,  Daniel,  7 years  old  is  dead. 
Another  son, 11-year-old  Curtis,  barely  escaped  death.  They  were 
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poisoned  by  parathion. 

Several  dozen  other  cases  of  serious  parathion  poisoning,  mostly 
among  young  people,  have  occurred  across  this Ntobacco-growing  state 
this  sunnier.  Doctors  at  Duke  University’s  Poison  Control  Center 
report  five  fatalities  since  late  July.  State  health  officials  are 
sure  that  at  least  two  of  the  deaths  came  from  exposure  in  sprayed 
tobacco  fields. 

Although  parathion  poisoning  is  not  new,  the  deadly  outbreak  this 
year  represents  a classic  case  of  what  can  happen  in  an  environment- 
conscious society  when  one  pesticide  is  replaced  by  another,  less 
familiar  one,  such  as  parathion  or  related  organic  phosphates. 

The  problem  with  DDT  is  its  durability.  Being  an  extremely  stable 
chemical,  it  can  pass  from  field  to  animals  to  hunans  sometimes  be- 
coming more  dangerous  as  its  residues  accumulate  along  the  food 
chain. 

Parathion  decomposes  fairly  fast,  but  presents  a more  irrmediate 
threat.  It  is  300  times  more  toxic  than  DDT,  for  it  is  a member  of 
the  same  chemical  family  as  the  nerve  gas  that  the  Army  dumped  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  earlier  this  week. 
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Dr.  Martin  P.  Hines,  director  of  the  epidemiology  division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  who  is  investigating  the  deaths, 
commented:  "Only  one  thing  I'm  ready  to  say  now  is  that  parathion 

is  too  deadly  a pesticide  to  be  distributed  without  any  type  of 
control  on  it." 

"The  stuff  is  everywhere,"  Dr.  Hines  continued,  "and  most  of  it  is 
not  under  lock  and  key.  Something  should  be  done  at  a national  level 
to  restrict  the  use  of  such  a potent  and  lethal  pesticide." 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning 

In  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  of  California,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
workers  coming  into  contact  with  the  pesticide  to  faint,  become 
nauseated  or  go  into  convulsions.  Six  of  the  nine  pesticide  poisoning 
cases  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  this  year  including  two  fatalities,  were 
traced  to  parathion,  which  is  used  extensively  on  vegetables. 

"Over  the  last  four  or  f1ve  years,"  said  Dr.  John  levies  of  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Medicine,  "parathion  lias  been  the 
leading  insecticide  responsible  for  poisoning  and  death." 
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Parathion  can  bo  dangerous  for  several  weeks  after  it  is  sprayed  on  had  absorbed  so  muon  parathior 
a crop.  Workers  going  into  a sprayed  field  can  breathe  vapors  from  to  the  tobacco  field  might  tr 
it  or  touch  the  chemical  still  on  the  leaf.  The  skin  readily  absorbs 

parathlon.  It  is  most  lethal  during  application  by  spraying  or  when  The  Boyette  case  has  led  some 
the  liquid  is  spilled.  the  five-day  waiting  period  \ 


Scientists  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  visited 
the  North  Carolina  tobacco  country  this  week  to  collect  soil  and 
leaf  samples  where  parathion  sickness  had  occurred.  They  expect  to 
report  their  findings  and  recommendations  in  a week  or  two. 

Parathion  presents  agriculture  experts  with  a problem.  They  want  to 
protect  the  farmer's  life,  but  they  also  want  to  protect  his 
1 i vel ihood  - the  crops. 

"The  farmer  is  told  not  to  use  DDT  and  now  if  you  take  parathion  away 
from  him,  you've  taken  his  livelihood,"  Or.  W.  Y.  Coob,  a chemist 
with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  said.  "What  do 
we  do?  We  don't  know  if  there  Is  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
parathion." 
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Editorial , N.Y. 
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To  Joseph  Koonce,  county  agriculture  agent  at  Kinston,  near  here, 
the  problem  may  be  simply  that  farmers  are  not  handling  the  chemical 
with  proper  care.  Mr.  Koonce  said  that  the  jugs  of  the  pesticide 
that  Mr.  Boyette  used  were  labeled  as  dangerous. 

The  label  on  "Big  Bad  John"  reads: 

"Poisonous  if  swallowed,  inhaled  or  absorbed  through  skin!  Rapidly 
absorbed  through  skin!  Do  not  get  in  eyes,  on  skin  or  on  clothing. 
Wear  natural  rubber  gloves,  protective  clothing  and  goggles." 

Mr.  Boyette,  a burly  38-year-old  farmer,  concedes  that  he  did  not 
read  the  label.  "If  he  had  read  it,"  his  wife  Interjected,  "he 
wouldn't  have  knowed  those  big  words." 

The  Boyettes  recalled  that  no  one  in  the  family  had  entered  the 
sprayed  fields  until  well  after  a five-day  waiting  period  that  is 
recommended. 

On  July  31,  after  a long  day  in  the  field,  they  said,  Daniel  ate 
supper  and  went  to  bed..  During  the  hot  humid  night,  he  cried  out 
for  covers.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  bed. 

five  days  later,  Curtis  fainted  at  the  barn  and  was  rushed  to  a 
hospital  in  Chapel  Hill  in  time  to  save  h i 5 life  with  Injection 
of  the  antidote,  atropine.  Examinations  showed  that  all  the  family 
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had  absorbed  so  much  parathion  in  their  systems  that  one  more  trip 
to  the  tobacco  field  might  trigger  a fatal  reaction. 

The  Boyette  case  has  led  some  health  authorities  to  question  whether 
the  five-day  waiting  period  is  sufficient. 


NO  IMPROVEMENT 

Editorial , //.y.  Timeo,  August  23,  1970 

The  tragic  wave  of  parathion  poisonings  in  the  South,  mostly  of 
children,  raises  some  extremely  pressing  questions  for  the  Federal 
Government:  If  the  use  of  ut)T  is  to  be  discouraged  or  banned 

altogether  --  as  we  emphatically  believe  it  should  be  --  doesn't  the 
United  States  owe  its  cotton,  tobacco  and  fruit  growers  the  most 
authoritative  advice  on  safe  substitutes?  Doesn't  it,  in  fact,  owe 
them  whatever  financial  aid  they  may  need  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  cost? 

The  danger  of  hard  pesticides  like  DDT  is  now  too  well  established 
to  warrant  any  defense  of  their  continued  use.  Though  less  inmediately 
toxic  than  parathion  and  related  chemical s , DDL  increases  its  lethal 
touch  from  plant  to  insect,  to  fish  or  bird,  to  "mammal . Building 
up  in  fatty  tissue,  it  has  such  lingering  power  that  two-thirds  of 
the  DDT  man  has  sprayed  since  it  came  into  wide  use  in  World  War  II 
is  believed  to  be  still  active. 

Yet  farmers  are  often  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a sudden  change.  Most 
of  the  substitutes,  while  far  quicker  to  dissipate,  are  much  more 
toxic  in  the  first  few  days  after  use.  The  cost,  moreover,  may 
range  from  twice  to  six  times  as  much  as  DDT,  making  the  switch 
sometimes  as  painful  economically  as  it  is  physically. 

Here  is  clearly  an  area  where  the  country  can  afford  neither  to 
dawdle,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  seems  bent  on  doing,  nor 
to  rush  headlong  toward  dangers  possibly  as  great.  Relieved  of  some 
of  its  responsibilities  by  the  recent  executive  reorganization,  the 
Agriculture  Department  should  find  the  resources  to  test  and  deter- 
mine the  best  substitutes  available,  including  the  biological.  When 
it  does,  what  better  use  for  farm  subsidy  funds  than  to  help  growers 
meet  added  cost,  enabling  them  to  save  their  crops  without  risk  of 
losing  their  children? 
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1.  Americans  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  realization  that  6.  Home  gardeners  use  either  or  both 
pes t'i cides  are  " generally  referred  to  as 


1.  harmful  and  can  have  fatal  deadly  effects  on  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them 

2.  not  harmful  as  long  as  antidotes  are  available  to  counter- 
act the  poisonous  effects 

3.  safe  to  use  because  the  enzymes  of  the  liver  perform  a 
detoxification  process 

4.  a necessary  evil 


1.  contact  type  and  stomach  poise 

2.  spray  and  nonspray 

3.  wet  and  dry 

4.  light  and  heavy 

7.  Despite  the  many  poisonous  insecti 
saved  from  extinction  because 


2.  Of  the  many  pesticides  in  use,  the  6ne  acknowledged  to  have 
been  used  over  the  longest  period  of  time  is 


1.  pa  rath  ion 

2.  malathion 

3.  pyrethrum 

4.  DDT 


1.  fruits  and  vegetables  are  care 

2.  most  chemicals  used  in  insecti 

3.  Americans  are  an  extremely  hea 

4.  few  people, today  eat  fruits  ar 

8.  Many  fatal  deaths  occur  from  the  i 
average  user  does  not 


3.  The  insecticide  considered  the  least  toxic  is 

1.  lindane 

2.  pa  rath  ion 

3.  malathion 

4.  pyrethrum 

4.  The  apparently  harmless  effect  of  malathion  on  humans  was  due 
to  the  fact  that 


1.  investigate  thoroughly  the  pot 
newly  introduced  varieties 

2.  use  them  at  the  proper  time 

3.  seek  the  advice  of  the  local  z 

4.  apply  them  to  crops  before  sur 

9.  The  problems  created  by  the  use  ol 
have  reached  such  huge,  proportions 
made  on 


1.  it  is  only  sprayed  in  small  amounts 

2.  the  enzymes  of  the  liver  detoxify  its  poisonous  effects 

3.  it  decomposes  rapidly 

4.  it  was  not  used  as  extensively  as  the  other  pesticides  on 
the  market 

5.  Parathio  . is  known  by  its  local  trade  name  as 


1.  a local  level 

2.  a state  level 

3.  a national  level 

4.  farm  group  level 

10.  The  leading  insecticide  responsibl 
recent  years  is 


1.  hookworm 

2.  DDT 

3.  "Big  Bad  tahn" 

4.  rotenone 


1 . rotenone 

2.  LSD 

3.  parathion 

4.  malathion 
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jxic  is 


thion  on  humans  was  due 
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its  poisonous  effects 
i.he  other  pesticides  on 
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6.  Home  gardeners  use  either  or  both  of  two  basic  types  of  insecticides. 
generally  referred  to  as 

1.  contact  type  and  stomach  poisons 

2.  spray  and  nonspray 

3.  wet  and  dry 

4.  light  and  heavy 

7.  Despite  the  many  poisonous  insecticides  used,  humans  have  been 
saved  from  extinction  because 

1.  fruits  and  vegetables  are  carefully  washed  before  consuming 

2.  most  chemicals  used  in  insecticides  decompose  rapidly 

3.  Americans  are  an.  extremely  healthy  group 

4.  few  people  today  eat  fruits  and  vegetables 

8.  Many  fatal  deaths  occur  from  the  use  of  pesticides  because  the 
average  user  does  not 

1.  investigate  thoroughly  the  potential  poisonous  effects  of 
.■  newly  introduced  varieties 

2.  use' them  at  the  proper  time 

3.  seek  the  advice  of  the  local  agricultural  agent 

4.  apply  them  to  crops  before  sunrise 

9.  The  problems  created  by  the  use  of  these  poisonous  insecticides 
have  reached  such  huge  proportions  that  restrictions  must  now  be 
made  on 

1 . a local  level 

2.  a state  level 

3.  a national  level 

4.  farm  group  level 

10.  The  leading  insecticide  responsible  for  poisoning  and  death  in 
recent  years  is  Q 

1 . rotenone 

2.  LSD 

3.  parathion 

4.  malathion 
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11.  Obvious  symptoms  of  insecticide  poisoning  are 

-1-,— si eepi ness-and -headaches  — 1 --1— 

2.  fainting,  nausea,  and  convulsions 

3.  back  and  leg  pains 

4.  nervousness 

12.  The  two  items  from  The  New  York  Times  both  mention  the  problem  of 

1.  writing  simpler  instructions  with  illustrations  to 
accompany  each  pesticide 

2.  finding  inexpensive  substitutes  to  replace  the  poisonous 
insecticides 

3.  persuading  the  farmers  to  reject  completely  the  use  of 
insecticides 

4.  training  for  farmers  in  the  proper  use  of  insecticides 

13.  Durability  is  a quality  of 

1.  parathion 

2.  malathion 

3.  DDT 

4.  nerve  gas 

14.  In  the  passages  selected,  actual  conditions  in  California  were 
described  by 

1.  The  New  York  Times  editorials  of  August  21  and  23 

2.  The' New  'York rimer  editorial  ofAugusr  21  and  Vegetable  Gardening 

3.  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Silent  Spring 

4.  The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  August  21  and  Silent  Spring 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  INCREASING 

(NONFARM) 

-HOMES  OWNED HOMES  RENTED 


T 

30 


MILLIONS  OF  NON  FARM  DWELLING  UNITS 
1 1 » 1 


10 


Source:  0e pt.  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


3.  Home  ownership  has  she 

b-HQrldrWaT~zI—  ~~ 

2.  World  War  II 

3.  The  Great  Depress: 

4.  The  Korean  War 


As  the  number  of  families  Increases,  more  families  rent  homes  and 
more  families  buy  homes.  But  the  number  of  homes  owned  Increases 
faster  than  the  number  rented. 


A aeA&mnt  0|$  CompteheMion 

1.  More  homes  were  rented  in  1940  than  in 


1.  1920,  1930,  and  1960 

2.  1920,  1930,  and  1950 

3.  1920,  1930,  1950,  and  I960 

4.  1960 

2.  Twice  as  many  homes  were  owned  In  1950  as  were  owned  In 

1.  1960 

2.  1920 

3.  1940 

4.  1930 


I 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  INCREASING  I/I  SS14 


WELLING  UNITS 

T 1 T 

10  20  30 


3.  Home  ownership  has  shown  its  most  marked  increase  following 

1 World. War-1— : : r~~rir:.:irr= 

2.  World  War  II 

3.  The  Great  Depression 

4.  The  Korean  War 


e families  rent  homes  and 
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SSI 5 WAGE  PRICE  PROFILE  1/1 


. 0(5  Comp/ie/iani^on  — . . 

1.  Prices  and  Unit  Labor  Costs  reached  the  same  level  In 

1.  1958 

2.  1960 

3.  1962 

4.  1964 

2.  Unit  Labor  Costs  were  higher  than  Prices  In  the  years  spanning 

1.  1952-1956 

2.  1956-1962 

3.  1962-1966 

4.  1964-1968 
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THE  8UPGET  VOLLAR  d 


i 

i 
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THE  BUDGET  DOLLAR  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


fiscal  Year  1066  Estimate 
WHERE  IT  COMtSfROM 


SOURCE)  U,  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Budget  of  the  United  State*,  1966. 


At>6eMment  o£  CompJie.he.nt> ion 

1.  45X  of  the  national  Income  Is  derived  from 

1.  Individual  Income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  tariffs 

2.  corporation  income  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  tariffs 

3.  Individual  Income  taxes,  corporation  Income  taxes,  and 
excise  taxes 

4.  Individual  Income  taxes,  corporation  Income  taxes,  and 
tariffs 


2.  The  largest  amount  of  the  nation 


1 . health  and  welfare 

2.  national  security  and  intern; 

3.  space 

4.  interest  on  debt 

» • 3.  The  two  areas  on  which  an  equal  ; 

are 

1.  agriculture  and  veterans  bem 

2.  space  and  agriculture 

3.  health  and  welfare  and  Inter; 

4.  veterans  benefits  and  space 

4.  The  amount  of  Income  received  fr< 
other  taxes  equals  the  amount  ex| 

1.  Interest  on  debt 

2.  health  and  welfare 

3.  space 

4.  agriculture 

5.  What  Is  the  biggest  source  of  1n< 

1.  tariffs 

2.  excise  taxes 

3.  ' corporatl on  taxes  

4.  Individual  Income  taxes 

6.  The  combined  expenditure  on  agri; 
equals  that  of  the  general  categc 

1.  space 

2.  health  and  welfare 

3.  Interest  on  debt 

4.  all  others 

7.  The  Income  from  Individual  In  com; 
expenditure  for 

1.  national  security  and  Intern; 

2.  health  and  welfare 

3.  space 

4.  veterans  benefits 


> 
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2.  The  largest  amount  of  the  national  income  is  expended  on 


T health  and  welfare 

2.  national  security  and  international  relations 

3.  space 

4.  interest  on  debt 

3.  The  two  areas  on  which  an  equal  amount  of  the  income  is  expended 
are 

1.  agriculture  and  veterans  benefits 

2.  space  and  agriculture 

3.  health  and  welfare  and  interest  on  debt 

4.  veterans  benefits  and  space  , 

4.  The  amount  of  income  received  from  the  collection  of  excise  and 
other  taxes  equals  the  amount  expended  for 

1.  interest  on  debt 

2.  health  and  wel fare 

3.  space 

4.  agriculture 

5.  What  is  the  biggest  source  of  income  for  the  Federal  Government? 

1.  tariffs 

2.  excise  taxes 

3r~  corporation  taxes  

4.  individual  income  taxes 

6.  The  combined  expenditure  on  agriculture  and  veterans'  benefits  , 
equals  that  of  the  general  category  entitled 

1.  space 

2.  health  and  welfare 

3.  interest  on  debt 

4.  all  others 

7.  The  income  from  individual  income  taxes  most  nearly  equals  the 
expenditure  for 

1.  national  security  and  international  relations 

2.  health  and  wel  fare 

3.  space 

4.  veterans  benefits 
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SSJ7  ORGANIZATION  CHART  OF  A TVP1CAL  ORGANIZATION  I/I 


ORGANIZATION  CHART  OF  A TYPICAL  LARGE  CORPORATION 


A&6eJ>6M>vt  0(5  Compru' 


"T . The  board  of  directors  is  responsible 


COMMON 

STOCKHOLDERS 

1.  Provide  capital  as 
owners 

2.  Receive  variable 
dividends  from  profits 

3.  Elect  Directors -one 
vote  to  a share 


BONDHOLDERS 

1.  Provide  capita)  as 
lenders 

2.  Receive  fixed  interest 
before  profits 

3.  Are  repaid  on 
maturity  date 


PREFERREO 

STOCKHOLOERS 

1.  Provide  capital  as 
owners 

2.  Receive  fixed 
dividends  from 
profits 


1.  the  bondholders 

2.  the  common  stockholders 

3.  the  preferred  stockholders 

4.  all  three  - bondholders,  common  sj 

stockholders  i 

2.  Corporation  policy  is  made  by  j 

I 

1.  the  president  j 

2.  the  preferred  stockholders  < 

3.  vice-president  and  general  counse 

4.  the  board  of  directors  | 

a i 

3.  Directors-  are  elected  by 


1.  preferred  stockholders 

2.  common  stockholders 

3.  bondholders 

4.  president 


4.  Business  operations  are  managed  by 


1.  treasurer 

2-  secretary 

3.  board  of  directors 

4.  president 


5.  Officers  are  appointed  by 

1.  vice-president  in  cliahge  of  perse 

2.  president 

3.  board  of  directors 

4.  secretary 


6.  Capital,  as  a loan, is  provided  by 


1.  bondholders 

2.  common  stockholders 

3.  preferred  stockholders 

4.  board  of  directors 
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YPICAL  LARGE  CORPORATION 


kiiUirmnt  o fa  CompkeheJiA-ion 

The  board  of  directors  is  responsible  directly  to 

■j 


ON 

J)£RS 

pit.il  as 

ruible 

tom  profits 
tors-  one 
ure  r 


PRfFERREO 

STOCKHOLDERS 

1.  Provide  capital  as 
owners 

2.  Receive  fixed 
dividends  from 
profits 


RECTORS 
n policies 
n common  stock 


1 . the  bondhol ders 

2.  the  cornnon  stockholders 

3.  the  preferred  stockholders 

4.  all  three  - bondholders,  cornnon  stockholders,  and  preferred 
stockholders 

.2.  Corporation  policy  is  made  by 

1 . the  president 

2.  the  preferred  stockholders 

3.  vice-president  and  general  counsel 

4.  the  board  of  directors 

3.  Directors  are  elected  by 


ENT 

icss  operations 


Vice  President 
and 

General  Counsel 

legal 

Department 

Treasurer 

• i 


\ mincl.il  and 
Accounting 

Departments 


Secretary 


CoiporatiM 

Records 


1.  preferred  stockholders 

2.  common  stockholders 

3.  bondholders 

4.  president 

4.  Business  operations  are  managed  by 

1 . treasurer 

2.  secretary - - --- 

3.  board  of  directors 

4.  president 

5.  Officers  are  appointed  by 

1.  vice-president  in  charge  of  personnel 

2.  president 

3.  board  of  directors 

4.  secretary 

6.  Capital,  as  a loan, is  provided  by 

1.  bondholders 

2.  common  stockholders 

3.  preferred  stockholders 

4.  board  of  directors 
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AsACSAmetif  Com;. 

1.  The  artist  intended  to  illustrate  t 


1.  even  computers  make  mistakes 

2.  computers  are  complex  machines 

3.  automation  is  causing  unemployn 

4.  it  still  takes  a person  to  reac 


“Tariff  talks.* 


A4  4C.4 Ament,  ofi  Compsicheni  ioii 


1.  The  artist  is  attempting  to  illustrate  that 


1.  it  takes  many  different  kinds  of  people  to  build  walls 

2.  tariffs  make  it  difficult  for  countries  to  engage  in  trade 

3.  tariffs  lead  to  a much  more  secure  economy 

4.  the  United  States  Is  to  blame  for  unjust  tariff  laws 


‘Think  this  crop  is  worth  savin 


Ante  Ament  0($  Con 

1.  The  artist  has  attempted  to  show  1 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


I 


"Hrv  Inn'  It  savs  nur  |ohs  arc  next!*' 


money  being  used  to  build  facl 
be  used  Instead  to  build  schoo 
money  being  used  to  pay  teache 
build  new  schools 
grain  storage  facilities  shoul 
Congress  should  pass  laws  proh 
classrooms 


O 
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TARIFFS  1/1  SSU 

— <— - - — comrrnrr/Tssiv 

' SCHOOLS  AS  A PRIORITY  1/1  SS20 
AaeA6meiU  t>(5  CompA.e/ien&-ton 

1.  The  artist  intended  to  illustrate  that 

1.  even  computers  make  mistakes 

2.  computers  are  complex  machines 

3.  automation  is  causing  unemployment 

4.  it  still  takes  a person  to  read  what  a computer  prints 


“Think  this  crop  is  worth  saving?1* 


Aa  &ment  0(5  Comp'ieAenA/C.on  , .... 

1.  The  artist  has  attempted  to  show  that 

1-  money  he! ng  iicpO  tn  hni Id  facilities  for. _&tQ£i ng^Caln_Sflflfod 

be  used  instead  to  build  schools  * 

2.  money  being  used  to  pay  teachers  should  be  used  instead  to 
build  new  schools 

3.  grain  storage  facilities ’should  be  converted  into  schools 

4.  Congress  should  pass-laws  prohibiting  overcr<A/ding  of 
classrooms 
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SJ  BUMLEBEES-L/1 

52  GREENWICH  TIME  I /I 

53  EARLy  SCIENTIFIC  VISCOVERIES  I/I 


Unlike  bumblebees,  which  construct  new  homes-  each  year,  the  hive 
of  honeybees  is  a permanent  establishment,  consisting  of  perhaps 
80,000  individuals.  Each  colony  of  this  species  in  the  Order  of 
Hymenoptera  centers  around  a single  queen,  recognizable  by  her 
long  abdomen,  retractable  stinger,  and  legs  devoid  of  pollen 
baskets.  The  queen  has  no  need  of  these  baskets  because  it  is 
not  her  responsibility'  to  go  afield  gathering  honey. 

Several  hundred  drones,  or  males,  also  live  in  the  hive;  they 
lack- stingers  and  have  chunky  bodies  and  large  eyes.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  consists  of  a laboring  class  or  workers,  small 
females  with  hairy  bodies,  and  legs  bearing  pol len  baskets— the 

tools  of  their  pollen-gathering  duties. 

The  stinger  of  a worker  bee  is  not  retractable;  when  a worker 
bee  stings,  its  stinger  is  tofn  loose  and  left  in  the  victim, 
causing  the  death  of  the  worker. 

The  proportion  of  queens,  workers,  and  drones  is  carefully 
controlled  by  the  bee  colony.  Unfertilized  eggs  of  queens  develop 
into  drones.  Fertilized  eggs  of  queens  become  queens  if  fed  a 
special  food— royal  jelly.  If  the  fertilized  eggs  are  fed  normal ly.,* 
they  develop  into  workers. 


The  Greeks  found  that  if  a pie 
fossil  resin,  was  rubbed  with 
to  attract  lightweight  particl 
called  electricity  because  the 

Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  kit 
well  known.  In  1796,  Volta  pr 
is  by  placing  a piece  of  wet  p 
metal . 

Geissler,  about  the  middle  of 
electricity  could  flow  through 
end  of  a glass  tube  and  exhaus 
wires  were  connected  to  an  elq 
through  the  vacuum  in  the  tube 
came  from  the  negative  wire  in 
cathode  rays,  from  the  Greek  w 

In  1895  Roentgen  showed  that  t 
time,  caused  certain  chemicals 
could  penetrate  solid  substanc 
•other  reys. 

a 


Greenwich  time  is  obtained  simply  by  carrying  a chronometer  on  the 
ship.  This  is  set  at  Greenwich  time  and  kept  running  that  way,  just 
as  anyone  may  keep  one  of  the  clocks  in  his  house  at  London  time, 

Tokyo  time,  or  any  other  time. 

? • ■ 

Greenwich  time  signals  are  also  transmitted  over  government  radio 
stations  at  regular  intervals.  Local  time  is  obtained  most  accurately 
at  noon,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian.  In  other  words,  the 
practice  is  to  read  the  chronometer  at  local  noon  and  then  calculate 
the  longitude. 

For  example,  if  the. ship's  chronometer  says  8 A.M.  at  local  noon,  it 

TiiSarirT;h^r^h^hTp','5^1IW~(T?nTO0Tit^tr_ft^n^hours~lBter~thari  - ~ 

Greenwich  time  (8  A.M.) , and  the  ship  is  therefore  at  60°E  longitude. 
The  chronometer  is  a 24-hour  clock.  A 12-hour  clock  would  not  show 
whether  the  time  was  A.M.  or  P.M.  at  Greenwich. 


Dines  each  year,  the  hive 
t,  consisting  of  perhaps 
species  in  the  Order  of 
n,  recognizable  by  her 
sgs  devoid  of  pollen 
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become  queens  if  fed  a 
1 i zed  eggs  are  fed  normally. 


The  Greeks  found  that  if  a piece  of  amber,  a yellowish,  translucent 
fossil  resin,  was  rubbed  with  animal  fur,  it  acquired  the  ability 
to  attract  lightweight  particles  of  matter.,  The  effects  came  to  be 
called  electricity  because  the  fcreek  word  for  amber  is  "elecktron. 

o 

Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  kite  experiments  with  electricity  are 
well  known.  In  1796,  Volta  produced  electricity  chemically;  that 
is  by  placing  a piece  of  wet  paper  between  two  different  pieces  of 
meta 1 . 

Ge i s s Ter  / about  the  middTeof  the  1 9th  century , showed~that 
electricity  could  flow  through  space.  He  sealed  a wire  in  each 
end  of  a glass  tube  and  exhausted  the, air  from  the  tube.  When  the 
wires  were  connected  to  an  electrical  source,  there  was  a discharge 
through  the  vacuun  in  the  tube.  It  was  found  that  rays  of  some  kind 
came  from  the  negative  wire  in  the  tube.  They  were  first  called 
cathode  rays,  from  the  Greek  word  "kathodos"  which  means  negative. 

‘_J 

In  1895  Roentgen  showed  that  these  x-rays,  unknown  to  him  at  that 
time,  caused  certain  chemicals  to  become  fluorescent,  and  that  they 
could  penetrate  solid  substances  which  remained  impregnable  to 
other  rays. 


rying  a chronometer  on  the 
kept  running  that  way,  just 
his  house  at  London  time, 
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Baffling  deposits,  which  geologists  named  drift,  cover  much  of 
northern  Europe  and  North  America.  If  your  home  is  in  New  England 
or  the  Midwest,  you  undoubtedly  live  on  or  near  deposits  of- this 
sort.  Maybe  your  house  is  built  on  a ten-foot  thickness  of  drift; 
perhaps  200  feet  or  more  of  it  lie  between  you  and  bedrock. 

Drift  is  not  sorted  as  to  size  of  rock  fragments.  Clay,  silt, 
sand,  pebbles,  and  boulders  are  mixed  together.  Drift  cannot  be 
a deposit  by  rivers  or  seas,  because  rivers  sort  their  burdens, 
and  so  do  waves. 

"Most  of  The  pebbles  arid!)  ^Tders~ilTthe~3Fi  ft  are  u herodeTahc 
angular.  Some  have  one  or  more  flat  sides.  These  shapes  are 
further  evidence  that  rivers  or  waves  did  not  deposit  the  drift. 
Pebbles  are  made  spherical  as  they  are  tumbled  along  in  a stream. 
Seashore  pebbles  become  thin  and  wafer-like  as  they  are  shoved 
back  and  forth  by  waves  and  undertow.  \N 

Many  of  the  flat-sided  boulders  in  the  drift  are  polished  and 
scratched.  The  scratches,  called  striae*  are  long  and  parallel. 


Some  early  geologists  suggested  that  drift  .might  be  the  untrans- 
ported product  of  weathering.  This  would  explain  the  lack  of 
sorting  and  the  uneroded  shapes  Qf  many  of  the  fragments.  How 
could  scratches  and  polish  develop?  How  could  weathering  produce 
a variety  of  rock  types  from  one  kind  of  bedrock? 

Furthermore_drift  rests  abruptly  on  a fresh,  hard  bedrock  surface, 
and  bears  no  chemical  relation  to  it. 

t ' u 

These  observations  made  it  clear  that  the  drift  must  have  somehow 
been  transported.  It  must  have  "drifted  in"  from  somewhere  else. 

At  first  the  idea  of  an  ice  age  met  with  great  opposition  among 
scientists.  It  seemed  incredible.  But  field  work  by  thousands  of 
“geologists  has  shown  that  it  is  an  .almost  inescapable  conclusion. 
Their  studies  which  included  the  study  of-  drifts,  have  given  us _ _ 
detailed  information  about  the  glacial  period. 


The  first  advance  of -the  ice  appears  to  have  been  about  1.7  million 
ye aTrTgbT^TTdnh‘e_rnn'a1-Tetreat*ST)me~T07 000 -yea rs  ago.—, Notronce , 
but  four  times  during  this  interyal,  the  ice  advanced  arid 
retreated.  Layers  of  soil  between  the  deposits  indicate  long 
intervals  of  normal  climate  and  weathering  between  the  successive 
ice  advances.  j - 

’ t:  ; . 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  were  three  ice  sheets.  One  spread 
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southward  into  the  United  States  from  Canada.  It  advanced  as  far 
£0uth  as  Cincinnati  and  Topeka,  covering  about  four  million  square 
miles  and  reaching  across  all  or  part  of  13  states.  (See  Figure  1.) 
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Figure  T — The  maximum  glaciation  of  North  America— arrows  .. 
show  “general  di  rect  i on  of  “i  ce”f  1 OWT  Note~rel  ati  on~to  Ohi  o~ 
and  Missouri  riyers. 
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Another,  centered  in  Scandinavia,  reached  the  plains  of  Germany  and 
western  Russia,  and  extended  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  British 
Isles.  A third  sheet  covered  part  of  Siberia.  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  there  were  smaller  ice  sheets.  In  addition,  nearly  all 
the  lofty  mountains  of  the  world,  including  those  in  western  United 
States,  developed  Alpine-type  glaciers  which  pushed  far  below  their 
present  snow  lines. 

However,  evidence  shows  the  recent  ice  age  is  not  unique.  Material 

like  the"drift  has  been  found  consolidated  into  sedimentary  rock 

and  buried  under  layers  of  younger  rock.  Again  and  again  ice  sheets 
formed,  advanced,  waned,  and  disappeared.  ■ ~ ■ 

The  question  of  just  what  causes  an  ice  age  has  never  been  completely 
answered.  A ten-degree  decrease  in  present  annual  temperatures, 
continued  over  a long  enough  time,  would  bring  the  glaciers  back  to 
their  former  extent.  Such  a temperature  change  can  be  explained  in 
terms  of  natural  processes.  Higher  continents,  shifting  marine 
currents,  or  a variation  in  the  amount  of  energy  received  from  the 
sun,  may  have  accomplished  it.. 

k>&ej>6me.nt  CompAehejt&Mon 


4.  What  evidence  indicates  th< 
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3.  Long  parallel  scratches  in  flatr-sided  boulders  in  a drift  are 
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4.  What  evidence  indicates  that  drift  had  to  be  transported? 

1.  drift  is  not  sorted  as  to  size  of  rock  fragments 

2.  most  of  the  rock  fragments  are  uneroded  „ ‘ 

3.  drift  bears  no  chemical  relation  to  the  bedrock  upon  which  it 

rests  1 

4.  drift  is  made  up  of  a mixture  of  clay,  silt,  sand,  pebbles, 

arid  boulders  v * 

The-number~of— year-s-between-the-f-ir-st-advance-of-the-glaciers-and 

their  final  retreat  is  about  . 


has  never  been  completely 
annual  temperatures, 
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1.  4 million  years 

2.  1 .7  million  years 

3.  -1.69  million  years 

4.  .01  million  years 

What  evidence  indicates  that  long  intervals  of  normal  climate  and 
weathering  existed  between  the  successive  ice  advances? 


1 . „ numerous  wafer-like  pebbles  at  the  seashore 

2.  the  presence  of  boulders  in  drift 

3. '  layers  of  ice  between  drift  deposi ts 

&n&-ion  4.  layers  of  soil  between  drift  deposits 

/ 

7.  The  two  major  ice  sheets  that  covered  most  of  Canada  and  part  of 

the  United  States  "were  the  

• 1.  Greenland  Ice  Sheet  and  the  Alpine  glaciers 

• 2.  Alpine  glaciers  and  the  Laurentide  Ice  Sheet 

3.  Laurentide  Ice  Sheet  and  the  Cordilleran  Glacier  Complex 

4.  Cordilleran  Glacier  Complex  and  the  Greenland  Ice  Sheet 

teristic  of  deposits  . - 

8.  Many  geologists  think  that  once  again,  over  a long  period  of  time, 
the  glaciers  could  advance.  This  vast  glaciation  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  could  be  brought  about  by 

1.  a ten-degree  decrease  in  present  annual  temperatures 

2.  an  increase  in  solar  energy 

: 3.. — an-accumuTatiori_<>f-^.'Lac.iaT-dr4-fts : 

toulders  in  a drift  are  4..  normal  climate  and  weathering 
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9.  A change  in  the  present  average  annual  temperatures  could  be 
brought  about  by 

1.  elevation  of  the  continents' 

2.  shifting  marine  currents 

3.  variation  in  the  amount  of  solar  energy  o 

4.  all  three  of  the  above  answers 

10.  Figure  1 shows  that  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York 


1.  stopped.the  flow  of  ice  , 

2.  are  located  about  where  the  flow  of  ice  stopped  in  these 
areas 

3.  are  locations  that  were  covered  by  ice  at  one  time 

4.  mark  the  extreme  southern  advance  of  the  Laurentide  Ice 
Sheet 

11;  Figure  l shows  that  the  Greenland  Ice  Sheet  flowed 


1 . south 

2.  north 

3.  west 

4.  in  all  directions 
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Hot  water  freezes  faster  than  cold  water. 

So  goes  an  old  wives'  tale.  It  seems  contrary  to  both  scientific 
and  common, sense.  Looked  at  scientifically,  equal  amounts  of  water 
at  different  temperatures  contain  different  amounts  of  heat. 

Exposed  to  colder  surroundings,  both  water  samples  Will  lose  heat 
at  the  same  rate.  So  the  cooler  sample  will  remain  cooler  until  it 
freezes. 

At  leastTthat's  the  theory.  But  Dr.  George  S.  Kell,  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Canada,  decided  to  put  the  tale  to  the 
test  recently.  Was  science  in  hot  water,  or  was  the  tale  a lot  of 
hot  air? 

He  found  that  if  water  samples  were  in  covered  buckets  things  go  as 
science  and  common  sense  predict.  The  cooler  water  freezes  first. 
However,  if  the  buckets  are  uncovered,  the  hotter  one  does  freeze 
faster! 

Why?  Because  the  hot  water  evaporates  faster  than  the  cold-water. 
Suppose  you  have  two  100-pound  samples  of  water,  one  at  100  C and 
the  other  at  20°  C. — As  the  100°  sample  cools  to  freezing,  25  -- 
pounds  of  water  are  lost  by  evaporation.  But  very  little  of  the 
20°  sample  evaporates  in  the  same  space  of  time.  So  there  is  less 
water  to  freeze  in  the  hot  sample,  and  it  cools  and  freezes  faster. 

Thus,  both  science  and  the  old  wives'  tale  are  correct.  Why  hot 
try. the  experiment  yourself? 


Aaaeaamejtt  CompAeJmuZon 

1.  Equal  amounts  of  water  at  different  temperatures 

1.  always  freeze 

2.  contain  different  amounts  of  heat 
contain  the  same  amount  of  heat 

— must-be~pl-aeed-4n-€overed-buekets~before~freezi  ng~— 

2,  Dr.  George  S.  Kell's  experiment  provides  us  with  evidence  that 

1.  old  wives'  tales  are  full  of  hot  air 

2.  science  is  in  hot  water  __ 

3.  both  science  and  this  old  wives'  tale  may  be  correct 

4.  experimentation  is  contrary  to  both  scientific  and  common  sense 
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3.  If  all  the  buckets  ( 
condition  would  proc 

1.  a covered  bucket 

2.  an  uncovered  buc! 

3.  a covered  bucket 

4.  an  uncovered  bud 

4.  In  the  covered  bucke 
cooler  until  it  was 

1.  both  samples  lost 

2.  the  cooler  sampl^ 

3.  the  hotter  sample 

4.  it  was  predicted4 

5.  This  passage  points 

1.  are  never  correct 

2.  depend  upon  commc 

3.  cannot  be  tested 

4.  may  be  true 

6.  The  uncovered  hot  we 
because 

1.  the  hot  water  we 

2.  a certain  amount 

3.  there  was  less  we 

4.  both  samples  lost 

7.  The  amount  of  ice  fc 
100°  C was  . 

1.  200  pounds 

2.  100  pounds 

3.  75  pounds 

4.  25  pounds 
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will 
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2.  freeze  faster  the 

3.  freeze  only  when 

4.  evaporate  in  a cc 
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If  all  the  buckets  contained  100-pound  samples  of  water,  which 
condition  would  produce  the  least  amount  of  ice? 

1.  a covered  bucket  at  100°  C 

2.  an  uncovered  bucket  at  100°  C p 

3.  a covered  bucket  at  20°  C 

4.  an  uncovered  bucket  at  20°  C 


4.  In  the  covered  huckets,  tho  cnnler  sample_nf_water_remained- 


cooler  until  it  was  completely  frozen  because 

1.  both  samples  lost  heat  at  the  same  rate 

2.  the  cooler  sample  possessed  more  heat 

3.  the  hotter  sample  contained  more  water 

4.  it  was  predicted  by  conmon  .sense 


5.  This  passage  points  out  that  some  old,  seemingly  unfounded  beliefs 

1.  are  never  correct  f ? 

2.  depend  upon  common  sense 

3.  cannot  be  tested 

4.  may  be  true 

6.  The  uncovered  hot  water  froze  faster  than  the  cooler  sample 
because 

1.  the  hot  water  was  full  of  hot  air 

2.  a certain  amount  of  the  hot  water  evaporated 

3.  there  was  less  water  in  the  cooler  sample' 

4.  both  samples  lost  heat 

7.  The  amount  of  ice  formed  from  the  uncovered  sample  of  water  at 

100°  C was  ' _ 

1.  ?00  pounds 

2.  100  pounds 

3.  75  pounds  i 

4.  25  pounds 


-ST-OtTfieorge  ST^KeTl-found  that’  under  certain’  conditions  hot  water 
will 


1.  evaporate  slower  than  cold  water 

2.  .freeze  faster  than  cold  water 

3.  freeze  only  when  covered 

4.  evaporate  in  a covered  bucket 


One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  mutations,  which  are  sudden 
variations  in  heredity,  is  exposure  to  high-energy  radiation. 

Cosmic  rays  from  outer  space  and  radiation  from  radioactive  elements 
may  cause  natural  mutations.  They  can  also  be  produced  experimen- 
tally by  exposure  to  X-rays,  gamma  rays,  beta  particles,  and 
ultraviolet  light.  Biologists  have  used  artificial  sources  of 
radiation  to  increase  both  the  number  and  the  rate  of  mutations  in 
organisms  under  experimental  conditions.  Temperature  increase  has 
also  been  used  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  mutations  occur.  Cer- 

tal  n~chemicaTs-have-been~used-to~produce-TnutatTonsT'among--these  are 

formaldehyde,  nitrous  acid,  peroxide,  and  mustard  gas. 

The  first  proof  that  radiation  causes  mutations  came  from  research 
conducted  by  Herman  J.  Muller  in  1927.  Muller  was  one  of  the 
graduate  students  who  worked  with  Morgan  and  Bridges  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  early  studies  of  inheritance  in  Drosophila, 
commonly  known  as  the  fruit  fly.  This  insect  is  a member  of  the 
order  Diptera.  While  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Muller  conducted 
a series  of  experiments  to  establish  the  fact  that  radiation  can 
cause  mutations  and  that  their  rate  can  be  increased  with  artificial 
radiation.  As  he  had  in  his  earlier  work,  Muller  used  Drosophila  in 
his  Investigations.  His  work,  for  which  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  medicine  and  physiology  in  1946,  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  advances  in  genetifcs. 

t 

Prior  to  Muller's  work,  geneticists  had  unsuccessfully .tried  many 
methods  of  producing  mutations  artificially.  They  had  experimented 
with  temperature  changes,  variation  in  light  conditions,  different 
diets,  and  other  factors  on  various  animals,  including  Drosophila. 

One  thing  these  other  investigators  probably  overlooked  that  toiler 
considered  was  a condition  under  which  a gene  mutated.  Consider  that 
a pair  of  genes,  normal  for  an  organism  and  lying  close  to  each  other 
in  correspdnding  positions  on  corresponding  chromosomes,  would  both 
be  equally  affected  by  chemical  'changes  in  the  cell  or  by  changes  in 
an  environmental,,  condition  such  as  temperature.  Suddenly,  one  gene 
of  the  pair  mutates,  while  the  other  remains  unchanged.  What  could  1 
change  one  gene  and  not  the  other?  The  most  likely  cause  of  such  a 
pin-point  effect  would  be  high-energy  radiation.  It  was  to  prove 
this  idea  that  Muller  began  his  series  of  experiments.  Muller 
reasoned,  further,  that  lethal  mutations  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
TesuVt”f^  ~ — ' 
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1 . a gene 

2.  a chromosome 

3.  the  life  expectant 

4.  the  environmental 
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1.  prevent  disease 

2.  kill  insects 
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Aaaaaament  Vomptieheni-ion 

The  type  of  artificial  high-energy  radiation  most  likely  to  be 
used  by  an  experimental  geneticist  is  (are) 
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The  number  and  rate  of  mutations  have  been  increased  experimentally 
in  organisms  by  exposure  to 

1.  variations  in  light  conditions 

2.  changes  in  temperature 

3.  different  diets  • 

4.  radiation 

An  increase  in  the  mutation  rate  through  the  use  of  artificial 
radiation  was  first  demonstrated  by 
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4.  A lethal  mutation  is  most  likely  brought'about  by  a change  in 

1 . a gene 

2.  a chromosome 

3.  the  life  expectancy  of  an  organism 

4.  the  environmental  conditions 

5. "'  Seed  companies  have  been  using  chemicals  such  as  colchicine  and 

mustard  gas  in  an  effort  to 

1.  prevent  disease  » 

.2,  kill  insects  ’ 

3.  promote  germination 

4.  cause  mutations 


6. 


In  an  experiment  designed  to  study  the  effects  of  high-energy 
radiation  on  Drosophi lay  all  environmental  - conditions  must  be 
held  constant  except 


1 . di et 

2.  temperature 


3.  gamma  rays 

4.  visible  light 
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7.,  One  of  a pair  of  genes  may  mutate  when  exposed  to  varying 
amounts  of  » 

1.  . cosmic  rays,  ultraviolet  radiation, or  X-rays 

2.  ultraviolet  radiation,  beta  radiation,  or  heat 

3.  light.  X-rays,  or  atomic  energy 

4.  light,  heat,  or  X-rays 

8.  During  the  early  1900 ' s,  geneticists  were  unsuccessful  in 
producing  mutations  artificially  because  . ’ 

1.  they  did  not  understand  what  was  involved  in  producing 
a mutation 

2.  radiation  was  not  discovered  until  1946 

3.  Drosophila  were  not  produced  by  Muller  until  1927 

4.  up  to  that  time,  all  mutations  were  lethal 


The  Bobwhite  quail,  a native  of  Illinois,  is  a relatively  small, 
ground-dwelling,  chicken-like  bird  which  existed  in  substantial 
numbers  when  the  first  white  settlers  arrived.  The  pioneers  did 
not  hunt  quail  for  sport.  Ammunition  for  the  firearms  of  those 
days  was  both  expensive  and  scarce  and  was  used  on  large  animals 
(buffalo,  deer,  and  elk)  which  returned  the  greatest  amount  of. 
food  for  the  time,  effort,  and  money  expended.  During  this 
early  period,  many  quail  were  caught  in  traps  but- the  birds  were 
not  important  as  game  until  the  late  1800's  when  the  advent  of 
the  shotgun  and  hunting  dogs  made  "bird"  hunting  a popular  sport. 

The  Bobwhite  is  found  in  every  county  in  Illinois  but  occurs  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  southern  one-third  of  the  state.  Quail 
cannot  survive  in  climates  featuring  extended  periods  of  low 
temperatures  and  deep  snow,  and  in  northern  Illinois  are  existing  '• 
near  the  margin  of  their  possible  range. 

These  birds  thrive  in  a region  of  diversified  land  use.  In  certain 
regions,  farms  consist  of  small  fields,  some  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  other  grain  crops,  others  seeded  to  permanent 
pasture  grasses,  and  still  other  areas  allowed  to  remain  in  native 
hardwood  timber.  When  such  fields  are  located  close  together  and 
are  separated  by  brushy  fencerows  ,_l_ivi ng  conditions  are  ideal  for 
the  Bobwhite  quail.  The  farming  operations  of  the  early  settlers 
created  this  type  of  environment  and  the  quail  population  increased 
rapidly.  This  favorable  trend  was  reversed  with  the  beginning  of  , 
mechanized  agriculture  which  increased  the, amount  of  land  which 
could  be  put  under  the  plow  in  a single  season  and  made  it  possible 
to  farm  large  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  a single  crop.  Timberland 
was  cleared, and  fencerows  were  narrowed  or  removed  to  provide 
additional  cultivatable  farm  land.  To  these  factors  was  added  the  • 
mania  for  so-called  clean  farming.  Quail  disappeared  as  their 
habitat  was  destroyed.  , 

r:.AdverielfaTOing::p;rac.t^ 

eliminated  the  Bobwhite  as  a major  game  bird  in  most  of -northern - 

. Illinois,  especially  in  the  prairie  regions.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  particularly  from  Jefferson  County  southward;  the 
topography  of  the  land  does  not  lend  itself  to  intensive  agricul- 
tural usl  and  this  area  continues  to  support  the  highest  quail 
populations  in  Illinois.  - 

I * 

Quails  are  primarily  granivorous  in  their  feeding  habits,  therefore, 
the  seeds  of  various  grasses  and. legumes  comprise  the  bulk  of  their 
diet.  During  the  summer,  insects , mostly  beetl es  and^ grasshoppers, 
are  eaten  by  them  in  considerable  quantity  along  with  soft  fruits, 
such  as  mulberry,  blackberry,  cherry,  dogwood,  and  sassafras.  In 
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fall  and  winter  the  birds  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  seeds.  The  more 
important  grass  consumed  is  foxtail.  The  birds  seem  to  be  particularly 
fond_of  legumes  such  as  partridge  pea,  Korean  lespedeza,  and  beggar- 
ticks.  Both  the  greater  and  lesser  ragweed  are  high  on  the  list  of 
preferred  foods.  Corn,  sorghum,  and  soybeans  are  the  most'  important 
cultivated  crops  which  furnish  substantial  quantities  of  food  for 
quail.  Like  other  upland  game  birds,  Bobwhite  does  not  need  open 
water  for  drinking  purposes.  Except  during  periods  of' extreme  drought, 
sufficient  moisture  is  obtained  from  insects,  fleshy  fruit,  and 
succulent  vegetation. 
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The  Bobwhite  is  an  extremely  alert  bird  but  frequently  falls  victim  to 

attacks  by  predatory  birds  and  animals..  -It  has- become  popular  to 

condemn  the  entire  hawk  family  as  quail  predators  but  this  is  far  from 
true.-  Most  hawks  are  too  slow  and  clumsy  to  catch  a healthy  Bobwhite. 
Only  the  Cooper's  ah<j  sharp-shinned  hawks  are  able  to  catch  quail  in 
appreciable  numbers, and  their  victims  are  often  the  careless  or 
diseased  individuals.  Foxes  become  important  predators  only  when  the 

birds  are  forced  to  occupy  an  insecure  environment!  ;,  Fr,ee  ranging  7" 

dogs  and  cats  probably  destroy  more  birds  than  all  other  predators 
combined.  . Skunks  and  opossums  qualify. as  quail  enemies  through  their 
ability  to  locate  nests  and  consume  the  eggs.  Some  snakes  show  a 
fondness  for  eggs  and  young  chicks. 

Rainstorms  and  snowstorms,  while  not  usually  considered  as  enemies, 
nevertheless  exert  some  influence  on  quail  mortality.  Flash  floods 
often  destroy  nests  or  drown  young  chicks.  Deep  snows  which  cover  , 
the  birds'  food  supply  for  lengthy  periods  tause  starvation  or  force 
the  quail  into  exposed  situations  where  they  become  vulnerable  to 
predation. 

By  far  the  most  important  enemy  of  the  Bobwhite  is  man.  His  use  of 
the  lancfand  the  resulting  destruction  of  desirable  quail  habitat 
has  contributed  more  to  the_decline_of  _qua11_populations-than-a ny 
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If  nature  imposed  no  checks  on  them,  quail,  like  all  other  animals, 
would  soon  reach  astronomical  numbers.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  environment  limits  the  number  of  birds  which  any  given  area  can 
support.  This  is  the  biological  principle  which  justifies  quail 
hunting  for  sport,  provided  only  the  surplus  birds  are  taken.  In 
addition  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  environment,  the  birds 
themselves  are  adverse  to  overcrowding.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  an  average  of  one  bird  per  acre  is  the  maximum  population  which 
ideal  habitat  will  support.  In  Illinois  the  average  is  probably 
nearer  one  bird  to  every  five  acres. 
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1.  Which  condition  is  not  favorable  to  the  survival  of  the 
bobwhite  quail? 

1-.  land  being  cul  tivated  for  diversified  crops 

2.  clean  farming 

3.  areas  of  hardwood  timber 

4.  the  type  of  fanning  done  by  the  early  settlers 

2.  Which  has  contributed  most  to  the  decline  of  the  bobwhite 
population? 

1.  rainstorms  and  snowstorms 

2.  skunks  and  opossums 

3.  hawks  and  foxes 

4.  man's  use  of  land  ' 

3.  Granivorous  means  t 

1.  seed-eating 
*2.  greedy 

3.  choosy 

4.  seasonal 


4.  ' What  Is  the  maximum  population  of  bobwhite  that  might  be 

supported  on  10  acres  of  farmland  in  Jefferson  County,  Illinois? 


1.  5 

2;  ‘10 
3;.  20 
41 2 3 4.  50 


5_ — whieh-was-not-ment4oned-^s-a-par-t-of— the-cus-tomany-diet_of_the 

— -- 


1 . bl ackberri es 

2.  corn 

3.  beggar  tick 

4.  beech  nuts 


6.  Skunks,  opossums, and  some  snakes  qualify  as  predators  of 


— 1.  theTiobwh  i te 


ranging  dogs 

the  Cooper's  hawk 

the  sharp-shinned  hawk 
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ible  to  the  survival  of  the  7.  Fence  rows  may  be  found  • 

1.  exclusively  in  northern  Illinois 
r diversified  crops  ' 2.  in  large  tracts  of  single  crops 

3.  in  timberland 

.1  4.  between  fields  of  cultivated  crops 

by  the  early  settlers  . 

) the  decline  of  the  bobwhite 
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Energy  is  present  in  the  universe  in  several  forms.  You  are 
probably  acquainted  with  some  of  these  forms,  such  as  electrical 
energy,  chemical  energy,  mechanical  energy,  and  heat  and  light 
energy. 


Not  only  can  energy  exist  in  a variety  of«forms,  but  one  form  of 
energy  may  be  changed  into  another.  Thus,  for  example,  chemical 
energy,  resulting  from  reacting  materials  in  a battery,  is  changed 
into  electrical  energy.  When  the  flashlight  is  being  used, 
electrical  energy  is  converted  into  heat  and  light.  . The  electrical 
energy  of  the  battery  could  be  used  to  turn  a small  motor  and 
supply  mechanical  energy.  Or  the  electric  etaergy  of  the  battery 
-could  be  used  -to  operate  a buzzer,-or-bel  1 ,-and-supply  sound  energy. 


So  far  we  have  spoken  only  about  energy  in  objects..-  In  contrast  to 
chemical  energy  which  is  associated  with  matter  there  exists  an 
energy  which  is  called  radiant  energy.  This  pure  energy  can  exist 
totally  by  itself,  independent  of  matter.  It  does  not  have  mass 
and  does  not  occupy  space.  We  picture  this  energy  as  being  rays 
or  waves.  . — - . . • 


Our  greatest  source  of  radiant  energy  is  the  sun.  The  energy  from 
the  sun  travels  through  empty  space  to  the  earth  in  several  forms. 
Some  we  can  see  and  feel,  and  some  we  cannot  detect  by  the  senses. 
Examples  of  radiant  energy  ,which  we  cannot, detect  by  the  senses  are 
X-rays  arid  radio  waves.  The  energy  which- we  can  see  we  call  light; 
that  which  we  can  feel  we  call  heat. 


When  heat  is  put  into  a body,  the  molecules  of  the. material  move 
more  rapidly.  In  this  manner  heat  energy  is  converted  into 
kinetic  energy  of  motion.  This  motion  of  molecules  caused  by  heat 
is  disordered , that  is,  it  lacks  direction  of  any  kind.  The 
molecules  move  in  all  directions,  banging  into  each  other  millions 
- of-times-a-seeond . 1 — : — r — 1 
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Fig.  A:  Heat  will  flow  from  a hot 

the  two  objects  is  the  same. 


1.  In  Figure  A,  the-metal-objec 


-Temperatur^-i  s a measure  of-the-disordered-mbtion-of-molecules.._.-i_i 
The  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the  molbcules  the  higher  the  temperature. 
The  slower  the  motion  of  the  molecules\  the  lower  the  temperature. 

If  the  motion  of  molecules  in  ari  objectNwere  to  cease,  the  ; 
temperature  theoretically  would  be  absolute  zero.  When  the  motion 
of  the  molecules  of  a material  slows  down  and  the  temperature 
drops,  we  say  that  the  objfect  loses  heat,.  Of  course,  the  heat 
energy  does  .not  disappear,  because  energy  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Heat  is  passed  along  to  another  object,  or  it -is  changed  to  a 
different  form  of  energy;  The  fact  that  energy  cannot  be 
destroyed  is  called  the  First  Law  of  Themodynamzcs.  Thermodynamics 
is  the  science  that  deals  wfth  the  study  of  heat. 
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In  Figure  A,  the  temperature 
determined  through  the  use  o 


1.  thermometer 

2.  battery 

3.  buzzer 

4.  small  motor 
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If  a hot  object  is  placed  in  contact  with  a cold  object,  heat  will 
flow  from  the  hot  object  to  the  cold  one.  The  temperature  of  the  hot 
object  will  drop  and  the  temperature  of  the  cold  object  will  rise. 
Heat  will  continue  to  be  transferred  until  the  temperature  of  the  two 
objects  is  the  same.  Once  the  temperatures  are  the  same,  heat  can  no 
longer  pass  from  one  object  to  another.  This  principle  is  called  the 
Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  See  Figure  A. 


Fig.  A:  Heat  will  flow  from  a hot  object  to  a cool  one  until  the  temperature  of 

the  two  objects  is  the  same. 
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In  Figure  A,  the  metal  object  that  gained  heat"1 

1.  also  increased  in  temperature 

2 . -underwent-a-decrease-i ri-temperature -- — 
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2.  In  Figure  A,  the  temperature  change  of  both  metal  blocks  was 

determined  through  the  use  of  a ; ,j 
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3.  When  a person  swims  in  a lake  which  has  a water  temperature 

of  55°  Fahrenheit,  the  person  • 

lv  will  gain  heat 

2.  will  lose  heat 

3.  will  be  able  to  detect  X-rays 

4.  is  not  affected,  by  the  Laws  of  Thermodynamics 

4f.  The  electrical  energy  of  a battery 


1.  can  be  destroyed  outside  the  baftery 

2.  cannot "be  changed  in  form 

3.  is  an  example  of  radiant  energy 

4.  is  a product  of  chemical  reactions  within  the  battery 


1.  is  about  93  million  miles  away 
,2.  is  similar  to  a battery 

3.  cannot  be  detected  by  man's  senses 

4.  does  not  generate  heat  energy 

7.  The  above  passage  primarily  is  concerned  with  which  form  of 
energy? 

"C-l^-ichemica.lII-.- HZ  — — ~ 

1 2.  electrical 

3~  Heat  ''  •'  ’ " • 

' 4.  ' mechanical  . 

8.  Theoretical  ly,  when  the  temperature  of  an  object  reaches 
absolute  zero 

1.  energy  is  destroyed 

2.  the  molecules  of  that  object  cease  to  move 

3.  the  temperature  of  the  object  can  no  longer  be  increased 

4.  the  motion  of  the  molecules  become  disordered 


5.  Two  forms  of  radiant  energy  which  we  are  able  to  detect  with 
our  senses  are 


1 . X-rays  and  radio  waves 

2.  sound  and  heat 

3.  light  and  heat 

4.  light  and  X-rays 
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6.  Our  greatest  source  of  radiant  energy 
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~ Saliva,  which  is  mixed  with  food  during  chewing,  is  secreted  by 
three  pairs  of  glands  located-in  the  sides  of  the  face  and  under 
the  jaw.  These  masses  of  special  cells,  which  produce  the 
saliva,  contain  ducts,  or  little  tubes,  through  which  the  saliva 
flows  into  the  mouth. 

Saliva  contains  an  enzyme  which  can  digest  starch.  However, 
food  does  not  remain’  in  the  mouth  long  enough  for  much 
digestion  to  take  place,  and  once  in  the  stomach,  saliva  cannot 
continue  working  for  very  long.  But  saliva  does  moisten  food 
to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  teeth  and  to  ease  its 
passage  down  the  throat  during  swallowing. 

When  food  is  swallowed,  it  passes  down  the  esophagus.  The 
esophagus  is  the  tube  leading  from  the  throat  to  the  stomach. 
Food  is  pushed  along  as  circular  fibers  of  muscle  tissue  in  the 
esophagus  wall  contract. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  body  cavity  in  man  and  other  mammals. 
There  is  the  chest  cavity  and,  below  it,  the  abdominal  cavity. 
These  two  parts  of  the  body  are  separated  by  a tough  muscular 
partition  called  the  diaphragm.  The  digestive  organs  are 
located  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  i- 

Food  is  stored  in  a pear-shaped,  tnuscularsac.  Without  the 
stomach,  a whole  meal  could  not  be  eaten  at  one  sitting.  The 
stomach  lining  contains  a multitude  of  tiny  glands  which  pour 
, out  a clear  yellow  liquid  called  gastric  juice  which  mixes  with 
the  food.  This  juice  contains  an  acid  which  softens  fibers  In 
the  food  and  kills  many  bacteria  and  an  enzyme  which  acts  on 
proteins. 

As  the.muscles  in  the  stomach  wall  keep  contracting  and 
relaxing— the-food-mi  xed-with-gastri  c-juice'' breaks~~up~into 
smaller  and  smaller  pieces. "’"it  then  "passes  into  ~tlie  small 
intestine, ~a “little at  a time,  taking  about  two  hours  to  leave 
the  stomach  completely  empty. 
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The  liver  — a large  glandlike  orga 
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Bile  separates  fat  into  very  tiny  d; 
attacked  by  fat  digesting  enzymes  f 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  coi 
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time  the  food  reaches  the  end  of  thi 
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1.  Saliva  flows  from  the  salivary  ■ 
cavity 

1.  cranial 

2.  oral 

3.  abdominal 

4.  chest 

2.  The  digestion  of  a cracker  begi 

1" — sali~varv~g1  and  ■ 

2”.  liver 

3.  pancreas 

4.  oral  cavity 


The  main  digestive  organ  is  the  small  intestine  which  is  a 
tube  about  three- fourths  inches  across  and  about  22  feet  long. 
Several  hours  are  required  for  the  digesting  food  to  pass 
through  it. 

There  are-three  juices  which  act  on  food  while  it  is  in  the 
small  intestine.  Intestinal  juiqe  is  produced  by  the 
intestine  1 ining,  Pancreatic -juice  flows  in  through-a-duct — : 
from  the  pancreas,  an  important  gland  lying  just  behind  the 


3.  the  two  parts  of  man’s  body  cav 

1.  oral  and  abdominal 

2.  abdominal  and  cranial 

3.  chest  and  abdominal 

4.  oral  and  chest 
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iri ng-chewi ngr  i s~  secreted  by 
ie  sides  of  the  face  and  under* 
:ells,  which,  produce  the 
ibes,  through  which  the  saliva 


digest  starch.  However, 
ong  enough  for  much  'i-- 
n the  stomach,  saliva  cannot 
t saliva  does  moisten  food 
teeth  and  to  ease  its 
lowing.  i 

own  the  esophagus.  The 
the  throat  to  the  stomach, 
bers  of  muscle  tissue  in  the 


ity  in  man  and  other  mammals, 
w it,  the  abdominal  cavity, 
arated  by  a tough  muscular 
e digestive  organs  are 


-stomach-; — This  duct  enters  the  smal l i ntestine  near  where  it  joi ns  " 
the  stomach.  Bile,  which  is  a juice  produced  by  the  liver,  also 
enters  the  intestine  at  this  same  place. 

The  liver  — a large  glandl ike  organ  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  abdomen  — is  constantly  producing  bile  which  is  stored  in  a sac 
called  the  gall  bladder.  As  the  food  leaves  the  stomach,  the  gall 
bladder  empties  its  bile  through  the  bile  duct.  Because  the  bile 
duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  come  together  as  they  reach  the 
intestine,  their  juices  enter  it  simultaneously. 

Bile  separates  fat  into  very  tiny  droplets,  making  it  more  easily 
attacked  by  fat  digesting  enzymes  from  the  pancreas.  Both 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  contain  several  enzymes  which,  acting 
- together,  digest  all  of  the  food  types.  Then  muscular  movements  in 
the  intestine  wall  stir  the  food  and  move  it  along  slowly.  By  the 
time  the  fbod  reaches  the  end  of  the  small  intestine,  all  digestion 
is  completed 


Aa.6£6  &ment  ofi  Comptie.he.n6j.on 


scular  sac.  Without  the 
eaten  at  one  sitting.  The 
of  tiny  glands  which  pour 
stric  juice  which  mixes  with 
cid  which  softens  fibers  in 
d an  enzyme  which  acts  on 


1.  Saliva  flows  from  the  salivary  glands  through  ducts  into  this 
cavity 

1 . cranial 

2.  oral 

3.  abdominal 

4.  chest1 


keep. contracting  and-  '"' 
ic— juice-breaks-up-into 


en  passes  intcTthe  small 
ng  about  two  hours  to  leave 

11  Intestine  which  is  a 
oss  and  about  22  feet  long, 
digesting  food  to  pass 


food  while  it  is  in  the 
is  produced  by  the 
flows— in  through  a duct 
id  lying  just  behind  the 

O 
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2.  The  digestion  of  a cracker  begins  in  the 
1^ — saTtyapy-  gland — — --- 


2.~Tiver 

3.  pancreas 

4.  j/ral  cavity 

/ 

3.  The  two  parts  of  man's  body  cavity  are 


/ 

/ 

/i. 

' S: 


oral  and  abdominal 
abdominal  and  cranial 
chest  and  abdominal 


/ 


4.  oral  and  chest 
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4.  An  upset  stomach  can  result  fropi  overproduction  of 

1.  gastric  juice 

2 . bi 1 e 

3.  saliva 

4.  intestinal  juice 

5.  What  factor  enables  the  small  intestine  to  carry  on  most  j 
of  man's  digestion? 

1.  the  small  intestine  is  22  feet  long 

2.  muscular  movements  stir  and  move  the  food  along  slowly 

3.  three  digestive  juices  act .on  food  within  the  small 
intestine 

4.  all  the  above  - ' — - 

6.  Three  digestive  juices  are  produced  outside  the  organs  which 
act  on  food.  Two  of  these  juices  are 

#■ 

1.  bile  and  intestinal  juice 

2.  intestinal  juice  and  pancreatic  juice 

3.  saliva  and  bile 

4.  gastric  juice  and  saliva 

7.  The  presence  of  a gall  stone  would  most  likely  upset  the 
digestion  of: 


The  esophagus  is 

1 . the  most  important  di 

2.  a pear-shaped  muscula 

3.  a» tube  through  which 
stomach 

4.  one  of  the  enzymes  wh 
A function  of  the  liver  it 

1 . to  store  bile  ~ 

2.  to  produce  the  digest 
bladder 

3.  to  break  down  the  foe 
small  intestine  < 

4.  to  separate  fat  into; 

Which  is  the  most  appropt 
digestive  system? 

1.  stomach,  diaphragm,  s 

2.  esophagus,  mouth,  st( 

3.  mouth,  esophagus,  stc 

4.  small  intestine,  ston 


1.  lipids 

2.  fibers 

3.  bacteria 

4.  proteins 

8 .  This  passage  is  concerned  mainly  with  _ 


1 . the  stomach  as  the  primary  organ  of  digest! on  _ 

2.  the  digestive  organs  and  their  functions 

3.  how  digestion  is  facilitated  by  saliva  in  the  mouth 

4.  the  length  of  time  it  takes  food  to  pass  through  each  organ 


9.  The  diaphragm  separates 

1.  the  stomach  from  the  liver 

2.  the  liver  from  the  gall  bladder 

3.  the  small  i rites tine. from  the  stomach, 

4.  the  chest  cavity  from  the  abdominal  cavity 


<r> 


am  overproduction  of 


intestine  to  carry  on  most 
feet  long 

d move  the  food  along  slowly 
on  food  within  the  small 


duced  outside  the  organs  which 
ces  are 


eatic  juice 


ould  most  likely  upset  the 


ly  with 


organ  of  digestion 
.heir  functions  r 

:ed  by  saliva  in  the  mouth 
s food  to  pass  through  each  organ 


adder 

;he  stomach 
abdominal  cavity 


10.  The  esophagus  is 

1.  the  most  important  digestive  organ 

2.  a pear-shaped  muscular  sac 

3.  a tube  through  which  food  passes  from  the  throat  to  the 
stomach 

4.  one  of  the.enzymes  which  digests  food 

11.  A function  of  the  liver  mentioned  in  the  passage  is 

1 . to  store  bile  ' 

2..  to  produce  the  digestive  juice  which  is  stored  in  the  gall 
bladder 

3.  to  break  down  the  food  particles  before  they  enter  the 
small  intestine 

. 4.  to  separate  fat  into  tiny  droplets 

12.  Which  is  the  most .appropriate  sequence  pertaining  to  the 
digestive  system? 

1.  stomach,  diaphragm,  small  intestine,  esophagus 

2.  esophagus,  mouth,  stomach,  small  intestine 

3.  mouth,  esophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine 

4.  small  intestine,  stomach,  esophagus,  mouth 


El— — ~ 


Note: 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  The  Log  of  Apollo  11  on  the  day 
man  first  set  foot  on  the  moon.  The  date  is  July  20,  1969. 
Armstrong  and  Aldrin  have  landed  the  Lunar  Module  (LM),  code-named 
Eagle,  and  are  proceeding  to  complete  their  mission. 

6:00  p.m.  - With  everything  in  order,  Armstrong  radios  a 
recommendation  that  they  plan  to" start  the  EVA  (Extra  Vehicular 
Activity),  earlier  than  originally  scheduled,  at  about  9:00  EOT. 
Mission  Control  replies:  "We  will  support  you  anytime." 

10:39  p.m.  - Later  than  proposed  at  6:00  p.m.,  but  more  than  five 
hours  ahead  of  the  original  schedule,  Armstrong  opens  the  LM  hatch 
and  squeezes  through  the  opening.  It  is  a slow  process.  Strapped 
to  his  shoulders  is  a-  portable  life  support-and  communications 
system  weighing  84  pounds  on-Earth,-14-on  the-Moon,- with  provision 
for  pressurization;  oxygen  requirements  and  removal  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Armstrong  moves  slowly  down  the  10-foot,  nine-step  ladder.  On 
reaching  the  second  step,  he  pulls  a "D-ring,"  within  easy  reach, 
deploying  a television  camera,  so  arranged  on  the  LM  that  it  will 
depict  him  to  Earth  as  he  proceeds  from  that  point. 

Down  the  ladder  he  moves  and  halts  on  the  last  step.  "I'm  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,"  he  reports.  "The  LM  footpads  are  only 
depressed  in  the  surface  about  one  or  two  Inches . the  surface 
appears  to  be  very,  very  finegrained,  as  you  get  close  to  it,  it‘s 
almost  like  a powder." 

10:56  p.m.  - Armstrong  puts  his  left  foot  to  the  Moon.  It  Is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  man  has  ever  stepped  on  anything  that  has 
not  existed  on  or  originated  from  the  Earth. 

"That's  one  small  step  for  a man,  one  giant  leap  for  mankind," 
Armstrong  radios.  Aldrin  Is  taking  photographs  from  inside  the 
spacecraft. 

The  first  print  made  by  the  weight  of  man  on  the  Moon  is  that  of  a 
lunar  boot  which  resembles  an  oversized  galosh.  Its  soles  are  of 
silicon  rubber  and  its  14-layer  sidewalls  of  aluminized  plastic. 
Specially  designed  for  super-insulation,  it  protects  against 
abrasion  and  has  reduced  friction  to  facilitate  donning.  On  Earth, 
it  weights  four  pounds,  nine  ounces,  on  the  Moon,  12  ounces. 

Armstrong  surveys  his  surroundings  for  a while  and  then  moves  out, 


testing  himself  in  a gravity  enviroi 
"The  surface  is  fine  and  powdery,"  I 
loosely  with  my  toe.  It  does  adhen 
charcoal  to  the  sole  and  sides  of  nr 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Maybe  an  eighi 
footprints  of  my  boots  and  the  trea< 

"There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
It' s -even  perhaps  easier  than  the  s; 

Feeling  more  confident,  Armstrong  b< 
collection  of  Soil  samples  close  to 
with  a bag  on  the  end  of  a pole. 

"This  is  very  Interesting,"  he  commi 
but  it. appears  to  be  very  cohesive  : 
has  a stark  beauty-all  its-own.  It 
of  the  United  States." 

He  collects  a small  bagful  of  soil  < 
left  leg  of  his  space  suit.  This  1: 
to  make  sure  some  of  the  Moon  surfa< 
the  mission  has  to  be  cut  short. 


A aaeaament  o i < 

1.  Eagle  Is  the  code-name  for  the 

1.  EVA 

2.  EDT  c 

3.  LM 

’ 4.  D-rinq 

2.  One  of  Armstrong's  lunar  boots  i 
on  Earth;  yet  on  the  Moon,  it  we 
for  this  observation  is  that 

1.  the  Moon's  gravitational  at 
Earth 

2.  the  boot  was  worn  down  by  al 

3.  the  entire  boot  was  made  of 

4.  the  boot  needed  to  be  pressi 
Earth 
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'he. Log  of  Apollo  11  on  the  day 
date  is  July  20,  1969. 

Lunar  Module  (LM),  code-named 
! their  mission. 

Armstrong  radios  a 
;t  the  EVA --(Extra  Vehicular 
heduled,  at  about  9:00  EDT. 
pport  you  anytime." 

:00  p.m.,  but  more  than  five 

Armstrong  opens  the  LM  hatch 
; is  a slow  process.  Strapped 
upport  and  -communications 
4 on  - the  Moon  r wl  th  prov  i s i o n 
its  and  removal  of  carbon 


iOt,  nine-step  ladder.  On 
"D-ring,"  within  easy  reach, 
anged  on  the  LM  that  it  will 
om  that  point. 

i the  last  step.  "I'm  at  the 
e LM  footpads  are  only 
• two  inches. >. the  surface 
as  you  get  close  to  it,  it's 


foot  to  the  Moon.  It  is  the 
ter  stepped  on  anything  that  has 
; Earth.’ 

* giant  leap  for  mankind," 
ihotographs  from  inside  the 


: man  on  the  Moon  is  that  of  a 
:ed  galosh.  Its  soles  are  of 
tails  of  aluminized  plastic, 
on,  It  protects  against 
facilitate  donning.  On  Earth, 
on  the  Moon,  12  ounces. 

)r  a while  and  then  moves  out. 


testing  himself  in  a gravity  environment  one-sixth  of  that  on  Earth. 
"The  surface  is  fine  and  powdery,"  he  says.  "I  can  pick  it  up 

loosely  with  my  toe.  It  does  adhere  in  fine  layers  like  powdered 

charcoal  to  the  sole  and  sides  of  my  boots.  I only  go  In  a small 

fraction  of  an  inch.  Maybe  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  but  I can  see  the 
footprints  of  my  boots  and  the  treads  in  the  fine  sandy  particles." 

"There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  moving  around  as  we  suspected. 
It's  even  perhaps  easier  than  the  simulations.  . . ."  ■ j 

Feeling  more  confident,  Armstrong  begins  making  a preliminary 
collection  of  soil  samples  close  to  the  landing  craft.,.  This  is  done 
wi  th  a bag  on  the  end  of  a pole. 

"This  is  very  interesting,"  he  comnents.  "It's  a very  hard  surface, 
but  it  appears  to  be  very  cohesive  material  of -the  same  sort.  ■>  . It 
has  a stark- beauty  all  its^own.-- It's- like  much  of- the  high  desert 
of  the  United  States." 

He  collects  a small  bagful  of  soil  and  stores  it  in  a pocket  on  the 
left  leg  of  his  space  suit.  This  is  done  early,  according  to  plan, 
to  make  sure  some  of  the  Moon  surface  is  returned  to  Earth  in  case 
the  mission  has  to  be  cut  short. 


ent  otf  Compicheniion 

1.  Eagle  is  the  code-name  for  the 

1 . EVA 

2.  EDT 

3.  LM 

4.  D-rinq 

2.  One  of  Armstrong's  lunar  boots  weighs  four  pounds,  nine  ounces 
on  Earth;  yet  on  the  Moon, it  weighed  12  ounces,  the  explanation 
for  this  observation  is  that 

1.  the  Moon's  gravitational  attraction  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Earth 

2.  the  boot  was  worn  down  by  abrasion 

3.  the  entire  boot  was  made  of  alimlnized. plastic 

4.  the  boot  needed  to  be  pressurized  on  the  Moon  but  not  on 
Earth 
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3.  The  portable  life  support  and  communications  system  only  8. 

weighed  14  pounds  on  the  Moon,  while  on  Earth  the  same 

equipment  weighs  84  pounds.  This  difference  in  weight  occurs 
because  the  Moon's  gravity 

1.  Is  six  times  that  of  the  Earth 

2.  Is  one-sixth  that  of  the  Earth 

3.  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Earth  9. 

4.  has  not  existed  on  or  originated  from  the  Earth 

4.  On  Earth  an  astronaut  weighs  174  pounds;  on  the  Moon  his 
weight  would  be 

1 . 1044  pounds 

2.  174  pounds  10. 

3.  145~ pounds  ... J. 1 ' 

4.  29  pounds  . 

5.  Armstrong  said,  "That's  one  small  step  for  a man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind,"  when  he  stepped  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  on  July  20,  1969  at 

1 . 6:00  p.m. 

2.  9:00  EDT 

3.  10:39  p.m. 

4.  10:56  p;m. 

6.  Eagle's  footpads  were  depressed  in  the  surface  of  the  Moon 
about 

1 . an  eighth  of  an  inch 

2.  one  or  two  inches 

3.  one  foot 

4.  two  feet 

7.  If  all  the  rungs  of  the  LM  ladder  were  equally  spaced,  then 
the  distance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  rungs  would  be 
about 

1.  10.  feet 

2.  9 feet 

3.  1 foot 

4.  .2  inches 


Samples  of  lunar  soil  were  colled 

1 . an  oversized  galosh 

2.  a silicon  rubber  sole 

3.  a D- ring 

4.  a bag  on  the  end  of  a pole 
Armstrong  described  the  lunar  suri 

1.  like  powdered  charcoal 

2.  very  finegrained 

3.  very  cohesive 

4.  all  of  the  above 

This  passage  Is  mainly concerned  v 

1.  relating  one  of  the  most  excit 
achievements.: 

2.  giving  the  details  of  the  enti 

3.  comparing  the  surface  of  the  h 

4.  describing  equipment  astronaut 
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itlons  system  only 
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'■om  the  Earth 
>;  on  the  Moon  his 


8.  Samples  of  lunar  soil  were  collected  with 


1.  an  oversized  galosh  i-  

2.  a silicon  rubber  sole 

3.  a D-rlng 

4.  a bag  on  the  end  of  a pole 

9.  Armstrong  described  the  lunar  surface  as  being 

1.  like  powdered  charcoal 

2.  very  finegrained 

3.  very  cohesive 

4.  all  of  the  above 


for  a man,  one  giant 
he  surface  of  the 

a 


10.  This  passage  Is  mainly  concerned  with 

F.  relating  one  of  the  most  e xiting  events  of  one  of  man's  great 
achievements 

2.  giving  the  details  of  the  entire  flight  of  Apollo  11 

3.  comparing  the  surface  of  the  Moon  with  that  of  Apollo  11 

4.  describing  equipment  astronauts  use  for  EVA 


♦ 


surface  of  the  Moon  < 


equally  spaced,  then 
fth  rungs  would  be 
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On  Marcn  7,  1970,  there  was  a total  eclipse  Qf  the  sun.  People 
living  along  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  were  able  to 
see  this  spectacular  celestial  event.  People  outside  the  total 
eclipse  path  were  able  to  see  a partial  eel  ipse- of  the  sun. 

(See  Figure  1.) 
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Figure  1 


There  will  be  only  one  more  vi.?ib 
remainder  of  this  century.  It  wi 
will  cross  the  extreme  northwest  I 
over  Hudson  Bay.  Relatively  few  | 

At  any  given  location  on  the  eartl 
infrequently.  For  example,  In  thi 
eclipse  was  seen  on  January  24,  1! 
that  region  will  occur  on  April  8 

The  moon,  which  is  much  smaller  tl 
because  both  the  moon  and  the  sun 
viewed  from  the  earth.  This  happ< 
the  diameter  of* the  sun  is  400  tii 
moon,  the  sun  is  just  about  400  t 
(See~FTqure~2'r)~^ £ 


To  have  a solan  eclipse  the  moon  r 
must  be  located  between  the  earth 
earth  and  sun  once  in  every  29J*  d< 
only  two  times  a year,  if  the  sui 
same  plane,  an  eclipse  would  be  pi 
orbit  around  the  earth  is  tilted  < 
the  sun;  therefore  the  sun,  moon, 
year  during*  the  new  moon  phase  (S< 
eclipse  does  not  result  every  tlim 
line  because  the  moon's  shadow  maj 
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a total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  People 
of  the  United  States  were  able  to 
1 al  event.  People  outside  the  total 
ee  a partial  eclipse  of  the  sun. 


There  will  be  only  one  more  visible  In  the  United  States  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  It  will  occur  on  February  26,  1979,  and 
will  cross  the  extreme  northwest  United  States,  central  Canada,  and 
over  Hudson  Bay.  Relatively  few  people  will  see  It. 

At  any  given  location  on  the  earth,  total  solareclipses  occur 
Infrequently.  For  example,  .In  the  New  York  area  the  last  total  solar 
eclipse  was  seen  on  January  24,  1925;  and  the  nekt  one  visible  from 
that  region  will  occur  on  April  8,  |2024. 

The  moon,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  sun,  can  blot  out  the  sun 
because  both  the  moon  and  the  sun  appear  to  be  the  same  size  when 
viewed  from  the  earth.  This  happens  because  of  the  fact  that,  although 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  Is  400  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  is  just  about  400  times  farther  from  us  than  the  moon. 


To  have  a solar  eclipse  the  moon  must  be 'In  the  new  moon  phase  — It 
must  be  located  between  the  earth  and  sun.  The  moon  is  between  the 
earth'«and -sun  once  in  every  29*s  days,  but  solar  eclipses  may  occur 
only  two  times  a year.  If  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  were  all  on  the 
same  plane,  an  eclipse  would  be  possible  once  a month.  But  the  moon's 
orbit  around  the  earth  is  tilted  slightly  to  earth's  orbit  around 
the  sun;  therefore  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  In  line  only  twice  a 
year  during  the  new  moon  phase  (See  Figures  3,  4,  and  5).  But  an 
eclipse  does  not  result  every  time  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  in 
line  because  the  moon's  shadow  may  not  reach  the  earth. 
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PART  OF  THE  \ v 
MOON'S  ORBIT  IS 
BELOW  THE 
EARTH'S  ORBIT 


FIGURE  3.  Whin  tha  tun,  earth, 
end  moon  art  on  th§  tame  plane, 
a solar  tollpse  may  occifr. 


FIGURE  4.  Whan  the  sun,  earth, 
and  moon  ara  not  on  the  same 
plane,  or  "not  In  line,"  eclipses 
cannot  occur. 


TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSES  (POSSIBLE) 


EARTH 


LUNAR 
y'  ORBIT 


(ANGLE  OF  MOON'S  ORBIT  IS  EXAGGERATED  ) 

Figure  5 
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The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  238,857  miles.  And 
the  mean  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  232,100  miles.  Obviously, 
for  the  most  part,  the  shadow  does  not  reach  the  earth.  Actually, 
the  distance  between  the  earth  and  moon  varies  by  about  35,000  miles 
in  a month  — the  apogee  (farthest  distance)  being  about  256,000  miles 
and  the  perigee  (closest  approach)  being  about  221,000  miles. 


A &AU>4me.rvt  0(J  CompA.e.h.e.m>ion 

1.  Which  diagrams* show  the  moon  and  the  shadow  of  the  moon  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  earth? 

1 . 1 and  2 * 

izz-2 2-a  nd . 3 "rrr_ — .~»~:rrr-.y:  - 

3.  3 and  4 

4.  4 and  5 


2.  In  Figure  1,  this  city  was  within  the  path  of  the  total  eclipse 


OSSIBLE) 


1.  Savannah 

2.  Jacksonville  r 

3.  St.  Andrews 

4.  Salina  Cruz  ' 

Judging  from  Figure  1,. which  city  experienced  more  of  a partial 
eclipse  than  Greenwood? 

1 . Savannah 

2.  Charleston 

3.  Tallahassee — 

4.  Newark  ? 

Why  will  few  people  see  the  solar  eclipse  in  1979? 


ORBIT  IS  EXAGGERATED) 

re  5 


1.  The  eclipse  will  occur  at  night. 

2.  The  path  of  the  eclipse  will  not  pass  over  any  land  mass. 

3.  The  population  density  is  rather  low  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  eclipse. 

4.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  will  blot  out  the  moon  resulting  in 
extremely  poor  visibility* 
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5.  A total  eclipse  is  predicted  for  the  New  York  area 


11.  The  difference  between  th 


1.  in  1979 

2.  in  2024 

3.  every  29Jj  days 

4.  twice  a year 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 


256.000  miles 
238,857  miles 

221.000  miles 
35,000  miles 


6.  A total  solar  eclipse  could  occur  when 


1.  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  in  line 

2.  the  moon  is  5 degrees  below  the  orbit  of  the  earth 

3.  the  earth's  shadow  falls  upon  the  moon 

4.  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  the  same  size 


7.  Referring  to  Figure  2,  the  moon  can  completely  blot  out 
tfie^sun^because-the-angle-size-of-both-thesunand-the 

moon  is  about  ' 


1.  one  half  of  one  degree 
2 . 400  times  greater  than  the  earth 

3.  238,857  miles 

4.  2,160  miles 


8. 


From  the  earth,  the  moon  and  the  sun  appear  to  be  the 
same  size  because 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  every  29>i  days 
the  moon  and  the  sun  are  the  same  size 
apparent  size  is  reduced  with  distance 
the  diameter  of_ the  earth  is  400  times  greater  than 
the  moon 


9.  Figure  5 shows 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


a lunar  eclipse 

a solar  eclipse  is  always  possible 

the  position  of  the  moon  each  month  of  the  year 

the  moon's  orbit  in  relation  to  the  plane  of  the 


earth's  orbit 


10.  If  the  length  of  the  moon's  shadow  was  200,000  miles,  then 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 


an  eclipse  would  occur  every  29>s  days 

a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  occur  only  when  the 

earth,  moon,  and  sun  are  properly  alined 

a total  solar  eclipse  could  not  occur 

the  eclipse  track  on  the  earth  would  be  21,000  miles  long 
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for  the  New  York  area  11.  The  difference  between  the  moon's  apogee  and  perigee  is 

1 . 256,000  miles 

2.  238,857  miles  r 

3.  221  ,000  miles  , I 

4.  35,000  miles  1 

jccur  when 

m 

are  in  line 

ow  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
upon  the  moon 
the  same  size 

)on  can  completely  blot  out  _ 

;e  of  both  the  sun  and  the  — — " - 


le  earth 


the  sun  appear  to  be  the 


the  earth  every  29h  days 
the  same  size1 
with  distance 

i is  400  times  greater  than 


; possible  , 
each  month  'of  the  year 
tion  to  the .plane  of  the  / • 

, / 

shadow  was  ,200,000'' miles,  then 

t ’ 

very  29h  days  / 

un.  would  occur  only  when  the  : 

properly  alined  / 

uld  not  occur  / „ 

(earth  would  be  21,000  miles  long 
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s 12  WILPLIFE  MANAGEMENT  J/2 


Like  the  miner's  canary,  wildlife  is  a sensitive  indicator  of  a 
healthy  human  environment. 

We  are  concerned  for  wildlife,  not  as  sentimentalists  or  hunters 
or  fishermen,  but  as  humans  who  know  that  the  presence  of 
healthy  wildlife  means  we  are  sharing'a  healthy  environment. 

Unfortunately,  some  40  species  of  birds  and  manmals  have  been 
lost  in  the  U.S.  in  the  last  150  years.  Presently  89  more  are 
on  the  "Endangered  Species  List." 

An  ominous  omen  indeed  for  the  future  of  man! 


Being  lower  on  the  food  chain,  wildlife  feels  the  effects  of 
pollution  first.  Dirty  water  kills  millions  of  fish  every 
year.  Habitat  losses  destroy  homes  and  breeding  grounds  for 
wil  dl  i fe.— 

Draining  and  filling  of.  wetlands  reduces  waterfowl  production. 
Increased  use  of  pesticides  is  having  a harmful  effect  on  the 
breeding  potential  of  our  birds  of  prey  and  possibly  other 
forms  of  life,  including  humans. 

The  wildlife  picture,  because  of  continuing  loss  of  habitat, 
is  not  very  bright.  Most  duck  species  are  in  trouble.  How- 
ever, we  have  made  dramatic  progress  in  the  science  of  game 
management.  For  example,  we  have  more  deer  than  any  time  in 
history,  and  most  other  big  game  populations  are  healthy. 

(See  Figure  1 .) 


White-Tailed  Deer: 

1937  — 

3.2  million 

1967  - : 

7.75  million 

Mule  Deer: 

1937  — 

1.27  million 

1967  — 

1.5  million 

Elk: 

1937  — 

18,000  (Oregon) 

1967  — ! 

56,500  (Oregon) 

Il937  - 

4,471  (Arizona) 

1967  — 9,250  (Arizona) 


Black  Bears: 

1937  — 13,000  (Washington) 
1967  — 20,000  (Washington) 

Grizzly  Bears: 

1937  - 1,100 


.1967  - 850 


Bisc 

m: 

1937  — 4,100 

1967  — 25,000 

Figure  1 


Smal 1 game  stich  as  rabbi 
doves  are  thriving.. 

For  half  a century,  wild 
game  lands,  sanctuaries 
more  than  30  million  acr 
(See  Figure  2.) 


State  agencies  have  acqu 
essential  habitat,  are  s 

Little  money  has  been  sp 
future  of  our  aquatic  wi 

Ocean  species,  in  parti o 
from  loss  of  estuarian  b 
dredging  and  filling. 

Currently,  and  In  the  pa 
freight  for  most  wlldllfi 
Increases,  the  general  p 
financial  responsibility 
species. 

The  future  Is  not  very  hi 
tlon  Inevitably  will  elb 
through  the  loss  of  habi 
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is^  sensitive  indicator  of  a Small  game  such  as  rabbits,  pheasants,  squirrels,  quail,  grouse  and 

**  doves  are  thriving. 


t as  r ,f*lists  or  hunters 

now  tha  .^ence  of 
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birds  and  manmals  have  been 
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f prey  and  possibly  other 


continuing  loss  of  habitat, 
ecies  are  in  trouble.  How- 
ess  in  the  science  of  game 
more  deer  than  any  time  in 
populations  are  healthy. 


Hack  Bears: 

1937  — 13,000  (Washington) 

1 1967  — 20,000  (Washington) 


Lirizzly  Bears: 


1937  — 

1,100 

1967  — 

850 

^ison: 

1937 

- 4,100 

1967 

— 25,000 

Figure  1 
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For  half  a century,  wildlife  managers  have  been  buying  land  for  refuges 
game  lands,  sanctuaries  and  shooting  preserves.  Federal  refuges  have 
more  than  30  million  acres  located  in  all  North  American  life  zones. 
(See  Figure  2.) 

Acres  In  the  National 
Wildlife  Refute  System 


1937  — 11.487.374 
1950  — 17.470.746 
1960  — 17.945.706 
1965  - 29.271.359 
1969  — 30.554.340 

. Figure  2 

State  agencies  have  acquired  millions  more.  These  islands,  preserving 
essential  habitat,  are  safeguarding  America's  wildlife  heritage. 

Little  money  has  been  spent  for  long  range- fish  management,  so  the 
future  of  our  aquatic  wildlife  is  not  very  secure. 

Ocean  species,  in  particular,  are  under  increasing  threat  especially 
from  loss  of  estuarian  breeding  grounds  damaged  by  pollution, 
dredging  and  fil  1 ing. 

Currently,  and  in  the  past,  hunters  and  fishermen  have  paid  the 
freight  for  most  wildlife  conservation  efforts.  As  the  burden 
increases,  the  general  public  will  have  to  assume  more  of  the 
financial  responsibility,  particularly  for  the  management  of  non-game 
species. 

The  future  is  not  very  hopeful . The  continued  Jump  In  human  popula- 
tion inevitably  will  elbow  aside  more  and  more  of  our  wildlife 
through  the  loss  of  habitat. 
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1.  Figure  2 shows  that  over  a period  of  32  years,  the  amount  of 
land  in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  was  increased  by 

1 . 30,554,340  acres 

2.  19,071,966  acres 

3.  17,788,985  acres 

4.  11,482,374  acres 

2.  In  Figure  2,  the  region  of  the  country  that  has  a larger 
number  of  wildlife  refuges  than  any  other  region  listed  is 
the 

1 . Northwest 

2.  Northeast 

3.  Southwest 

4.  Southeast 

3.  The  only  animal  shown  in  Figure  1 that  has  decreased  in 
number  is  the 

1 . Mule-Deer 

2.  Black  Bear 

3.  Grizzly  Rear 

4.  Bison 

4.  The  animal  shown  in  Figure  1 that  has  enjoyed  a population 
grcwth  of  more  than  600  percent  is  the 

1.  Bison 

2.  White-Tailed  Deer 

3.  Elk 

4.  Grizzly  Bear 

5.  In  Figure  1,  the  elk  in  Oregon  have  increased  bj  ’bout  a 
factor  of 


6.  According  to  the  informal 
of  the  large  gane  populai 
be  one  of  the  main  cause' 

1 . the  hinan  population 

2.  the  long  range  fish  r 

3.  the  total  financial  < 

4.  shorn  in  Figure  2 

7.  The  number  of  species  of 
that  have  become  extinct 

1.  30 

2.  40 

3.  89 

4.  150 

8.  Generally,  wildlife  feel? 

i.  wildlife  managers  ha> 
’ 2.  pesticides  cannot  hat 

3.  wildlife  is  a sensiti 

4.  wildl  i fe  is  lover  on 

9.  Wildlife  in  the  United  Si 
the  projected  loss  of  hat 
be  directly  related  to 

1.  the  hunan  population 

2.  the  increase  of  wild! 

3.  America's  wildlife  he 

4.  increases  in  public  i 


1.  1 

2.  2 

3.  3 

4.  4 
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6.  According  to  the  infomation  in  the  passage  and  in  Figure  1,  most 
of  the  large  game  populations  have  increased.  A factor  that  may 
be  one  of  the  main  causes  for  this  increase  is 

1.  the  human  population  explosion 

2.  the  long  range  fish  management  program 

3.  the  total  financial  support  of  the  general  public 

4.  shown  in  Figure  2 

7.  The  number  of  species  of  birds  and  mammals  in  the  United  States 
that  have  become  extinct  since  1820  is  about 

1.  30 

2.  40 

3.  89 

4.  150 

8.  Generally,  wildlife  feels  the  effects  of  pollution  first  because 

1.  wildlife  managers  have  been  buying  land  for  refuges 

2.  pesticides  cannot  harm  humans  • 

3.  wildlife  is  a Sensitive  indicator  of  a healthy  environment 

4.  wildlife  is  lower  on  the  food  chain  - 

p 

9.  Wildlife  in  the  United  States  faces  a bleak  future  because  of 
the  projected  loss  of  habitat.  This  decrease  in  habitat  will 
be  directly  related  to 

1.  the  human  population  explosion 

2.  the  increase  of  wildlife  refuges 

3.  America's  wildlife  heritage 

4.  increases  in  public  financing 
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SI 3 HYDROCARBONS  Ml 


Hydrocarbons  are  organic  compounds  containing  only  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen atoms.  Many  thousands  of  such  carbon  compounds  are  known. 

Since  carbon  atoms  are  capable  of  sharing  electrons  with  each  other, 
they  tend  to  form  long  chains.  The  gas  methane  (CH4)  is  the 
simplest  hydrocarbon,  having  only  one  carbon  atcrni.  Methane  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  hydrocarbons  called  the  methane  or  the  paraffin 
series.  The  general  formula  for  any  member  compound  of  this  series 
is  CnH2n+2»  where  n stands  for  the  nunfcer,  of  carbon  atoms.  A series 
of  hydrocarbons  contains  compounds  that  are  structurally  related  and 
may  have  similar  chemical  or  physical  properties.  As  one  continues 
in  such  a series,  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  Increases  and  the 
molecular  weight  also  Increases.  The  low-molecular  weight  meirbers 
of  the  methane  series  are  gases;  the  intermediate-weight  meirbers 
are  liquids;  the  heavier  members  are  solids.  The  following  table 
lists  some  of  the  compounds  that  are  members  of  the  methane  series. 


SOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  METHANE  SERIES 


Name 

Motecvltr 

Formula 

miruuim  ronnwi 

State  of 
Matter 

Methane 

CH, 

H 

H— C— H 
H 

Gas 

Ethane 

C*H» 

H H 

H— -C— <p — H 
' H H 

Gas 

Propane 

C,H» 

H H H 
H — C— C— £ — H 
H H H 

Gas 

Butane 

C,H„ 

H H H H 

"-F-f-f-v-" 

H H H H 

Gas 

Pentane 

C.H., 

H ^1  H H 

H H H H H 

Liquid 

— 

Other  series  of  structurally  relatet 
eerie 0 with  a general  formula  of  Cn( 
a general  formula  of  CnH2n-2*  1°  ei 
the  carbon  atoms  are  united  in  a chc 
however,  because  the  carbon  atoms  ai 
(hexagonal)  ring.  Compounds  of  the 
or  aromatic  compounds.  Benzene  (Cfcl 
series  of  hydrocarbons  and  its  stru< 
fol lows: 


I 

II 


Benzene  Ci 


AsscAiment  of,  ( 

H 

1 

1.  The  structural  formula  H— C—H  1 

that  is  /| 

1 / a c,  »S 

2.  named  methane 

3.  a member  of  the  paraffin  sei 

4.  all  of  the  above  answers 

2.  Th%  hydrocarbon  propane  Is  a 

1.  member  of  the  ethylene  serii 

2.  member  of  the  acetylene  ser 

3.  gas 

4.  liquid 
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IETHANE  SERIES 


im(  Funwk 

State  of 
Matter 

H 

-C— H 
H 

Gat 

H H 

I t 

-C— C— H 
1 • 

H H 

Gat 

[ H H 

t • 

1 1 

1 H H 

Gat 

H H H 

-h-h-ip-n 

H H H 

Gat 

l V H H 
1 H H H 

liquid 

Other  series  of  structurally  related  hydrocarbons  Include  the  ethylene 
eeriee  with  a general  formula  of  CnH2n,  and  the  acetylene  eeriee  with 
a general  formula  of  CnH2n-2*  In  each  of  these  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
the  carbon  atoms  are  united  In  a chain.  The  benzene  eeriee  is  unique, 
however,  because  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  in  a six-sided 
(hexagonal)  ring.  Compounds  of  the  benzene  series  are  known  as  ring 
or  aromatic  c impounds . Benzene  (C6H6)  Is  the  simplest  member  of  this 
series  of  hydrocarbons  and  its  structural  formula  is  written  as 
follows: 


y\. 

x/ 


Benzene  C5H6 


0|(  Ccmp>iehe.n&ion 

H 

1 .... 

1.  The  structural  formula  H— C— H represents  a molecule  of  a compound 

that  Is  /, 

V, 

1.  a gas  £ 

2.  named  methane 

3.  a member  of  the  paraffin  series 

4.  all  of  the  above  answers 

2.  The  hydrocarbon  propane  Isa 

1.  member  of  the  ethylene  series 

2.  member  of  the  acetylene  series 

3.  gas 

4.  liquid 
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9.  Propane  Is  checnlca 


3.  Ethane  and  butane  are  similar  In  that  both  compounds 

1.  physically  exist  In  the  same  state  of  matter  under  normal 
conditions 

2.  have  the  same  molecular  formula 

3.  are  members  of  the  ethylene  series 

4.  have  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms 

4.  Acetylene  (C2H2)  and  ethane  (C2H6)  similar  in  that  each 
contains  two  carbon  atoms,  yet  each  compound  belongs  to  a 
different 


1 . hydrocarbon  series 

2.  methane  series 

3.  ethylene  series  4 

4.  acetylene  series 

5.  Hexane  (CeH^)  and  benzene  (CsHg)  differ  fron  each  other 

1 . because  only  benzene  Is  a hydrocarbon 

2.  because  benzene  Is  not  an  organic  compound 

3.  In  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  found  In  molecules  of 
each  conpound 

4.  In  their  Structural  configuration 


6.  A 4-carbon  compound  of  the  acetylene  series  has  a molecular 
formula  of 


7. 


1 . C4H4 

2.  C4H6 

3 . C4H8 

4.  C4H1Q 


Propylene  has  a molecular  formula  C3H6. 
series  called 


Tt  is  a member-  of  the 


1. 

methane 

2. 

ethylene 

3. 

acetylene 

4. 

benzene 

The 

simplest  compo 

CnH2n  ^ 

1. 

methane 

2. 

ethylene 

3. 

acetylene 

4. 

benzene 

The 

simplest  membe 

1. 

methane 

2. 

ethane 

3. 

butane 

4. 

pentane 

Carbon  atoms  can  f 

1 . are  organic  cc 

2.  can  share  elec 
3~.— are~  hydro  carbc 
4.  can  form  a hex 


1 . methane 

2.  ethylene 

3.  acetylene 

4.  benzene 

8.  Solid  hydrocarbons  such  as  nonadecane  (C19H40),  generally  are 
compounds  with 

1 . low  molecular  weights 

2.  high  molecular  weights 

3.  six  sides 

4.  hexagonal  rings 
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9.  Propane  is  chemically  and  physically  most  similar  to 

1 . methane 

2.  ethylene 

3.  acetylene 

4.  benzene 

10.  The  simplest  compound  of  the  series  that  has  a general  formula  of 
CnH2n  ,s 

1.  methane 

2.  ethylene 

3.  acetylene 

4.  benzene 

11.  The  simplest  member  of  the  paraffin  series  Is 

1 . methane 

2.  ethane 

3.  butane 

4.  pentane 

12.  Carbon  atoms  can  form  long  chain  compounds  because  carbon  atoms 

1.  are  organic  compounds 

2.  can  share  electrons  . . — — 

3.  are  hydrocarbons 

4.  can  form  a hexagonal  ring 


l y 

3Hg.  It  is  a member  of  the 
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SM  SALTS  1/2 


Salts  are  crystalline  substances  composed  of  positive  and  negative 
ions.  These  ions  are  usually  positive  metal  ions  from  a base  and 
negative  non-metal  lie  ions  from  an  acid.  Salts  may  also  be  de- 
fined as.  the  crystalline  products  formed  as  the  result  of  a 
neutralization  reaction  of  an  acid  and  a base.  .Ordinary  table 
salt  is  chiefly  the  salt  sodium  chloride  (NaCl).  Sodium  chloride 
is  only  one  example  of  the  many  salts  that  exist. 

Salts  may  be  prepared  as  a result  of  a number  of  chemical  re- 
actions, some  of  which  are:  - 

1.  Neutralization.  A solution  is  neutral  when  it  possesses 
neither  acid  nor  basic  properties  and  has  a pH  of  7. 
Neutralization  is  the  reaction  between  an  acid  and  a base 
to  produce  water  and  a salt.  The  resulting  solution  is 
said  to  be  neutral  when  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  equals 
the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  neutralization  reactions: 


HCl 

(acid) 

+ 

NaOH  - NaCl 

(base)  (a  salt) 

+ 

H2O 

(water) 

(Double  Replacement) 

HN03 

(acid) 

+ 

NaOH  - NaNOo 

(base)  (a  salt) 

+ 

H2O 

(water) 

NaN03=sodium  nitrate 

(Double  Replacement) 

2.  Reaction  Between  an  Active  Metal  and  an  Acid.  In  order  for 
this  reaction  to  take  place,  the  metal  must  be  above  hydrogen 
in  the  aet-ivity--(electromotive)- ser-ies-of-metals. — When  the- 
metal  is  above  hydrogen,  it  is  more  active  than  hydrogen  and 
thus  will  replace  all  (or  part)  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid. 


»zS?4, 

(acid) 

+ 

Zn  / -*•  ZnS04  + 

(active  (a  salt) 

metal ) 

h2 

(hydrogen) 

ZnS04=zinc  sulfate 

(Single  Replacement) 
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3.  Direct  Combination  of  a M 
this  method  of  salt  produ 

Cu  + 

(metal)  ( 

CuCl  2= 

(Chemical 

4.  Chemical  Reaction  Between 
results  in  the  formation 

2NaOH  + CUSO4 

(base)  (a  sa 

CuS04 

t 

Na2S0, 

(Doub 

The  following  table  lists  some  1 


Some  Important  Salts 


Sodium  chloride  Tal 

(NaCl)  sa 

fo 


Sodium  carbonate  Mai 

(Na2C03)  poi 


Sodium  bicarbonate  Mai 

{NaftCOs) cai 


Sodium  nitrate  Mai 

(NaN03)  exi 


Magnesium  sulfate  A 

(MgSO^ 


Copper  sulfate  U$< 

(CUSO4)  • of 


L 


I 


d of  positive  and  negative 
ietal  ions  from  a base  and 
Salts  may  also  be  de- 
l as  the  result  of  a 
i base.  Ordinary  table 
(NaCl).  Sodiun  chloride 
at  exist. 

umber  of  chemical  re- 


tral  when  it  possesses 
und  has  a pH  of  7. 
weeh  an  acid  and  a base 
resul ting  solution  is 
of  hydrogen  ions  equals 


3.  Direct  Combination  of  a Metal  and  a Non-metal.  An  example  of 
this  method’of  salt  production  is  the  following: 

Cu  + Cl  2 CuCl  2 

(metal)  (non-metal)  (a  salt) 

CuCl2=copper  chloride 

(Chemical  Combination  - Synthesis) 

4.  Chemical  Reaction  Between  a Base  and  a Salt.  This  reaction 
results  in  the  formation  of  a different  base  and  a salt. 

2NaOH  + CUSO4  -*•  Cu(0H)2  + Na2S04 

(base)  (a  salt)  (base)  (a  salt) 

CuS04=copper  sulfate 


ation  reactions: 


Na2S04=sodium  sulfate 


Cl 

+ 

H2O 

salt) 

(water) 

cement) 

NO, 

+ 

H2O 

salt) 

(water) 

trate 

cement) 

nd  an  Acid.  In  order  for 
etal  must  be  above  hydrogen 
ci.es.  of  metals...  When,  the 
5 active  than  hydrogen  and 
the  hydrogen  in  the  acid. 


S04 

+ 

h2 

salt) 

(hydrogen) 

ate 

cement) 

(Double  Replacement) 


The  following  table  lists 

some  of  the  cotmon  salts  and  their  uses. 

Some  Important  Salts 

Uses 

Sodium  chloride 
(NaCl) 

Table  salt,  manufacture  of  other  sodium 
salts,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  essential 
for  life. 

Sodium  carbonate 
(Na2C03) 

Manufacture  of  glass  and  washing 
powders . 

Sodium  bicarbonate 
(NaHC03).  - 

Manufacture  of  baking  soda,  used  in 
— carbon-dioxide-f  i re  -extinguishers  r 

Sodium  nitrate 
(NaN03) 

Manufacture  of  fertilizers  and 
explosives . 

Magnesium  sulfate 
(MgS04) 

A laxative  (Epsom  salts). 

Copper  sulfate 
(CuS04) 

Used  in  copper  plating,  and  manufacture 
of  fungicides. 

O 
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AAiCiAmeitt  0(5  CowpneJiemion 

1.  ZnCl2  is  the  chemical  formula  for  this  compound 

1 . sodium  chi oride 

2.  zinc  sulfate 

3.  zinc  chloride 

4.  sodium  nitrate 

t 

2.  KOH  v+  HNO3  -*•  KNO3  + H2O 

The  above  equation  represents  a type  of  reaction  called 

1.  single  replacement 

2.  double  replacement 

3.  synthesis 

4.  decomposition 

3.  This  salt  is  found  in  many  products  that  are  used  to  increase 
plant  growth 

1.  NaN03 

2.  NaCl 

3.  HNO3 

4.  H2SO4 

4.  The  formula  NaHC03  represents  sodium 

1.  chloride 

2.  carbonate 

3.  bicarbonate 

4.  nitrate 

5.  As  a result  of  this  reaction,  the  solution  would  not  have  a 
' neutral  pH 

1.  HC1  + NaOH  -*•  NaCl  + H2O 

2.  HNO3  + NaOH  -*•  NaN03  + H2O 

3.  2NaOH  + CUSO4  •*  Cu(OH)2  + Na2S04 
Cu  + Cl2  CuCl2 

6.  Which  food  is  the  least  acidic? 

1.  limes  with  a pH  of  about  2 

2.  apples  with  a pH  of  about  3 

3.  tomatoes  with  a pH  of  about  4 

4.  peas  with  a pH  of  about  6 
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7.  In  single  replacement  rea 
an  acid  if  the  metal  is 

1 . more  acti ve  than  hydr 

2.  less  active  than  hydr 

3.  an  acid 

4.  a base 

8.  In  chemical  reactions,  me 

1 . negative  ions 

2.  positive  ions 

3.  hydrogen  ions 

4.  hydroxyl  ions 

9.  NaCl  is  a chemical 

1.  salt 

2.  acid 

3.  base 

4.  ion 

10.  Most  chemical  salts  are  < 

1.  acids 

2.  bases 

3.  positive  and  negativi 

4.  sodium  and  chlorine  ; 

11.  Chemical  salts  maybe  pn 

i 

1.  an  active  metaland- 
" ' 2.  a metal  and  a non-me 

3.  a base  and  a salt 

4.  all  of  the  above  ans\ 


I 
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Wiehe.iib4.on 
:his  compound 


) 

>e  of  reaction  called 


; that  are  used  to  increase 


um 


elution  would  not  have  a 


+ Na2S04 


7.  In  single  replacement  reactions,  a metal  w.ill.  replace  hydrogen  in 
an  acid  if  the  metal  is 

1.  more  active  than  hydrogen 

2.  less  active  than  hydrogen 

3.  an  acid 

4.  a base 

8.  In  chemical  reactions,  metals  generally  form 

1.  negative  ions 

2.  positive  ions 

3.  hydrogen  ions 

4.  hydroxyl  ions 

9.  NaCl  is  a chemical 

1.  salt 

2.  acid 

3.  base 

4.  ion 

10.  Host  chemical  salts  are  composed  of 

1.  acids 

2.  bases  ...  : — 

3.  positive  and  negative  ions  , 

4.  sodium  and  chlorine  Ions 

11.  Chemical  salts  may  be  prepared  by  a chemical  reaction  between 

1.  an  active  metal  and  an  acid 

2.  a metal  and  a non-metal 

3.  a base  and  a salt 

4.  all  of  the  above  answers 
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LI  PRELIMINARY  LESSON,  LITERARY  DEVICES  1/3 


Figures  of  speech  occur  In  all  types  of  writing  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  Images  and  Ideas  which  are  vivid,  suggestive,  and 
connotatlve.  The  basis  of  many  figures  of  speech  lies  In  com- 
parison, the  author's  linking  of  the  known  with  the  unknown, 
the  abstract  with  the  definitive. 


Hyperbole  - A comparative  dev 
Example: 

She  was  drowned  in  t 


Examples: 

Simile  - A comparison  utilizing  the  words  like  or  as 
Example : 

My  love  Is  like  a red,  red  rose. 

Metaphor  - A comparison  omitting  like  or  as 
Example: 

It  Is  the  East,  and  Juliet  Is  the  sun. 

Extended  Metaphor  - A comparison,  omitting  like  or  as,  and  de^ 
veloped  at  considerable  length  through  a series  of  consistent 
details. 

Example: 


All  the  world's  a stage 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts... 

William  Shakespeare 
As  You  Like  It 

Mired  Metaphor  - An  inconsistent  comparison 
Example: 

He  Is  cooling  his  heels  In  the  melting  sun. 

Implied  Metaphor  - A comparison  which  lies  In  the  Interpretation 
of  words  Chosen  to  describe  a particular  situation. 

Example: 

The  child  galloped  down  the  street.  [Since  galloped 
normally  describes  the  gait  of  a horse,  there  Is  a comparison 
Implied  In  the  choice  of  this  word.] 
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Some  figures  of  speech  utlllz 
Examples: 

Oxymoron  - The  use  of  contrad 
Example: 

Daniel  Webster  was  c 

Metonymy  - An  association  dev 
specifics  for  some  broader  coi 

Example: 

I have  nothing  to  of 

Synecdoche  - Use  of  a word  wh' 
whole 

Example: 

Man,  he  just  bought  \ 

Imagery  - The  use  of  non-absti 
(sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  < 

Example: 

Lilacs/false  blue,  wl 


of  writing  for  the  purpose 
re  vivid,  suggestive,  and 
es  of  speech  lies  In  corn- 
known  with  the  unknown. 

Hyperbole  - A comparative  device  utilizing  exaggeration 
Example: 

She  was  drowned  In  tears. 

ords  like  or  as 

Some  figures  of  speech  utilize  word  associations  to  develop  Ideas. 
Examples: 

ose. 

Oxymoron  - The  use  of  contradictory  words  to  convey  dual  Ideas 
Example: 

or  as 

Daniel  Webster  was  called  The  Little  Giant. 

s the  sun. 

Metonymy  - An  association  device  which  substitutes  the  names  of 
specifics  for  some  broader  concepts 

ttlng  like  or  as , and  de- 
n a series  of  consistent 

Example: 

I have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

Churchill 

rely  players, 
elr  entrances, 
s many  parts... 
i 1 1 1am  Shakespeare 

.*  You  Like  It 

Synecdoche  - Use  of  a word  which  denotes  a part  as  a symbol  for  the 
whole  _ ... 

Example:  ~ 

Han,  he  just  bought  himself  a set  of  wheels. 

arlson 

Imagery  - The  use  of  non-abstract  words  which  appeal  to  the  senses 
(sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  smell,  size,  motion,  thermal,  etc.) 

Example:  *. 

he  melting  sun. 

Lilacs/false  blue,  white,  color  of  lilacs/ 

lies  In  the  Interpretation 
lar  situation. 

street.  [Since  galloped 
e,  there  Is  a comparison 

) 0 
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Example  : 


Certain  devices  utilize  the  sounds  of  words  to  add  to  the  mood  or 
tempo  of  the  statement. 

Alliteration  - The  repetition  of  the  initial  letter  of  several 
words  in  close  proximity  to  each  other 

Examples: 

Peter  Piper  picked  a peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

Sighted  sub;  sank  same. 


There  was  . 

Feminine  rhyme  re 
is  on  the  first  s 

Example: 

Nothing  say 


Assonance  - Repetition  of  vowel  sounds  in  medial  or  final  Slant,  rhyme  refer 

positions  in  several  words  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  patterns  but  whic 


Example:  Example:  , 

Silver  Bells!,  wind/mi  if 

Silver  Bells! 

How  they~"tinkl e , tinkle,  tinkle.  True  rhyme  refers 

In  the  icy  air  of  nj[ght. 

Poe  ' Example: 


Onomatopoeia  ~ The  use  of  words  which  suggest  the  action  being 
described 

Examples: 

Boom,  bang,  eeek,  slurp 


even/steven 

TIME  DEVICES 

Foreshadowing  - The 
tells  events  to  come 


Puns  - The  humorous  use  of  words  to  suggest  different  meanings  or  Example: 

applications  of  words  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  ^ound 

but  di  fferent  meanings  The  wine  wa 

narrow  stre 

Examples:  • spilled.  I 

, \ and  many  na 

You  tell  'em,  hair,  how  it  feels  to  belong.  joker... scr 

muddy  wine- 

Before  I'd  build  a wall  I'd  ask  to  know.. . 

to  whom  I was  like  to  give  offence.  The  time  wa 

Frost  on  the  stre 


Rhume  - is  the  development  of  similar  sound  patterns. 

Flashback  - The  inte 

Masculine  rhyme  refers  to  similarity  in  final  accented  an  account  of  previo 

syllables.  account 
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sounds  of  words  to  add  to  the  mood  or 


on  of  the  initial  letter  of  several 
each  other 


a peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

,ame. 

iwel  sounds  in  medial  or  final 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other 


tinkle,  tinkle, 
night . 

Poe 

urds  which  suggest  the  action  being 


> lurp 

lords  to  suggest  different  meanings  or 
It  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  sound 


, how  it  feels  to  belong. 

wall  I'd  ask  to  know... 
like  to  give  offence. 

Frost 

jf  similar  sound  patterns.  • 

■j  similarity  in  final  accented 
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Example  : 

There  was  a cat/who  ate  a rat. 

Feminine  rhyme  refers  to  a two  syllable  pattern  where  the  accent 
is  on  the  first  syllable. 

Example: 

Nothing  says  loving,  like  something  from  the  oven 

Slaqt.  rhyme  refers  to  linking  words  which  have  similar  letter 
patterns  but  which  do  not  have  the  same  sound. 

Example: 

i wind/mi  11 

i ' 

True  rhyme  refers  to  words  which  contain  almost  identical  sounds. 

Example: 

even/steven 
TIME  PE VICES 

• w». 

Foreshadowing  - The  introduction  of  a scene  which  in  some  way  fore- 
tells events  to  come 

Example: 

The  wine  was  red  wine  and  had  staine^the  ground  of  the 
narrow  street  in  Saint  Antoine,  in  PartiK  where  it  was 
spilled.  It  had  stained  many  hands,  too,  and  many  faces, 
and  many  naked  feet  and  many  wooden  shoes... and  one  tall 
joker... scrawled  upon  a wal<l  with  his  fingers  dipped  in 
muddy  wine-lees BLOOD. 

The  time  was  to  come,  when  that  wine  too  should  be  spilled 
on  the  street  stones... 

Charles  Dickens 

Flaahbaak  - The  Interrupting  of  the  course  of  action  to  Interpolate 
an  account  of  previous  events;  more  dramatic  than  a chronological 
account 
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Example: 

It  was  now  lunch  time  and  they  were  all  sitting  under 
the  double  green  flyof  the  dining  tent  pretending 
that  nothing  had  happened. 

Ernest  Hemingway 


OTHER  DEVICES 

Apostrophe  - The  addressing  of  an  object  or  concept 


Example: 

0 Death,  where  Is  thy  sting? 

Personification  - The  attributing  of  human  qualities  to  animals 
abstractions,  or  Inanimate  objects 

Example: 

The  lazy  sun  shone  down  Indolently. 

Irony  - A figure  of  speech  where  the  meaning  Is  opposite  to  the 
literal  text.  Often  used  In  mockery  or  satire. 


Example: 


What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done? 
Has  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore? 
Not  so;  his  crime's  a fouler  one— 


God  made  the  old  man  poor. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 


Epigram  - A short,  witty  saying,  usually  true. 

Example: 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind; 

Just  as  the  twig  Is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 
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SILVER  MOON 


4.  Calling  a wi ndmill 


/ 


Michael  Nesmith  1.  mixed  metaphor 

2.  apostrophe 


See  the  lazy  windmill  slowly  turning 
Cutting  up  the  marble  canyons  of  the  sky 
See  the  dust  around  my  feet  go  churning 
Moving  the  winds  down  the  highway  of  goodbye. 
Standing  in  the  lonely  night,  of  the  silver  rcon 
With  the  unexpected  destination  of  my  home 
Now  I must  go,  go, and  let  go. 

Half  the  thoughts  I'm  thinking  speak  In  sighs 
As  that  same  old  wave  of  loneliness  returns 
As  I can  see  you  when  I close  my  eyes 
Speaking  very  softly  as  you  turn. 


Aa<s eaameat  0|{  Comp/iehenAion 

1.  The; 'windmill  slowly  turning  Is 

1 . a metaphor 

2.  a simile 

3.  an  Image 

4.  a synecdoche  > 

2.  The  old  wave  of  loneliness  contains  a sound 

1.  alliteration 

2.  assonance 

3.  identical  rhyme 
.4.  cacophony 

3.  Speak  in  sighs  Is  an  example  of 

1.  alliteration 

2.  assonance 

3.  Identical  rhyme 

4.  cacophony 


3.  hyperbole 

4.  personification 

5.  Now  I must  go,  go, 

1.  repetition  for 

2.  personification 

3.  hyperbole 

4.  cacophony 

6.  Turning-churning  is 

1.  alliteration 

2.  true  rhyme 

3 . feml  ni  ne  rhyme 

4.  alternate  rhyme 

7.  The  silver  moon  Is 

1 . an  image 

2.  a hyperbole 

3.  an  alliterative 

4.  a simile 

device  known  as 


*r* 


i 


V| 


SILVER  MOON  1/1  L2 


(,  4.  Calling  a windmill  lazy  is 

th  1.  mixed  metaphor 

2.  apostrophe 

ling  3.  hyperbole 

the  sky  4.  personification 

lurning 

/ of  goodbye.  . 5.  No « I mat  go,  go,  let  go,  is  an  example  of 

the  silver  rcon 

my  home  1.  repetition  for  effect 

2.  personification 

3.  hyperbole 

)eak  in  sighs  4.  cacophony 

;ss  returns 

eyes  6.  Turning -churning  is  an  example  of 

1.  alliteration 

2.  true  rhyme 

— 3.  feminine  rhyme 

; CompAelienii-on  4.  alternate  rhyme 

s 7.  The  Oliver  moon  is 

1 . an  image 

2.  a hyperbole 

3.  an  alliterative  device 

4.  a simile 


mtains  a sound  device  known  as 


of  . 

• : 

i 


O 
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L3  SIMILE,  TWISTER  I/I 


SIMILE 

My  passion  is  as  mustard  strong; 

I sit  all  sober  sad; 

Drunk  as  a piper  all  day  long, 

Or  like  a March-hare  mad. 

Round  as  a hoop  the  bumpers  flow; 

I drink,  yet  can't  forget  her; 

For,  though  as  drunk  as  David's  sow, 

I love  her  still  the  better. 

Pert  as  a pear-monger  I'd  be, 

If  Molly  were  but  kind; 

Cool  as  a cucumber  could  see 
The  rest  of  womankind. 

As  soft  as  pap  her  kisses  are, 
Methlnks  I taste  them  yet; 

Brown  as  a berry  Is  her  hair, 

Her  eyes  as  black  as  jet; 

As  smooth  as  glass,  as  white  as  curds, 
Her  pretty  hand  Invites; 

Sharp  as  a needle  are  her  words; 

Her  wit,  like  pepper,  bites: 

Full  as  an  egg  was  I with  glee; 

And  happy  as  a king. 

Good  Lord!  how  all  men  envy'd  me! 

She  lov'd  like  any  thing. 

But  false  as  hell!  she,  like  the  wind, 
Chang'd,  as  her  sex  must  do; 

Though  seeming  as  the  turtle  kind. 

And  like  the  gospel  true. 

I,  melancholy  as  a cat. 

And  kept  awake  to  weep; 

But  she.  Insensible  of  that, 

Sound  as  a top  can  sleep. 

Sure  as  a gun,  she'll  drop  a tear. 

And  sigh,  perhaps,  and  wish. 

When  I am  rotten  as  a pear. 

And  mute  as  any  fish. 


TWISTER 


The  twain  that,  in  twining,  before  in  the  twine 
As  twines  were  intwisted;  he  now  doth  untwine; 

'Twixt  the  twain  inter-twisting  a twine  more  between, 

He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a twist  of  the  twine. 

When  a Twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a twist, 

For  the  twisting  of  his  twist,  he  three  twines  doth  intwist; 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwisteth,  untwisteth  the  twist. 

Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between. 

He  twirls,  with  his  twister,  the  two  in  a twine; 

The,  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine, 

He  twitcheth,  the  twice  he  had  twined,  in  twain. 

II 

Oh,  you  may  drive  a horse  to  water, 

But  a pencil  must  be  lead. 

Ill 

Do  you  carrot  all  for  me? 

My  heart  beets  for  you. 

With  your  turnip  nose 
And  your  radish  face. 

You  are  a peach. 

If  we  canteloupe 
Lettuce  marry; 

Weed  make  a swell  pear. 


Anonymous 


Bela)  you  will  find  literary  exan,plea  in  each  of  which  one 
figures  of  speech  are  employed.  Name  the  figure  of  speech 
instance. 

1.  Eternal  Spirit  of  the  Chainless  Mind! 

Brightest  in- dungeons, 'Liberty!  thou  art,... 

2.  Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

- Wind  of  the  western  sea! 

3.  (Referring  to  thevekylark) 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  dayl ight 

4.  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass. 

5.  Rats! 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 

In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats 

6.  The  fog  came  in  on  little  cat  feet. 

7.  Love's  arms  were  wreathed  about  the  neck  of  Hope.  1 

: j 

8.  She  was  drowned'fn  tears.  | 

> . \ 

9.  How  kind  of  him  to  remind  me  of  my  many  failures! 

10.  His  eyes  were  coals  of  fire. 

11.  Honor  or  shame  .from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  honor  lies. 

12.  The  sea  waves  sobbed  with  sorrow. 

13.  And  the  muttering  grew  to  a grumbling; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a mighty  rumbling; 

And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 

14.  Red  as  a rose  was  she. 

15.  It  is  as  sport  to  a fool  to  do  wickedness. 

And  so  is  wisdom  to  a man  of  discernment. 
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. >:  each  of  which  one  or  move 
he  figure  of  speech  in  each 

16.  What  hands  are  here?  ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

i nd ! 

‘.bou  art, . . . 

Making  the  green  one  red. 

17.  Life's  but  a walking  shadow. 

18.  Tell  me,  Noon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven's  homeless  way, 

In  what  depth  of  night  or  day  i 

Seekest  thou  repose  now? 

19.  God  brought  a vine  out  of  Egypt  and  planted  it  in  Palestine. 

20.  The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright. 

the  mown  grass. 

Below  you  will  find  excerpts  from  advertising  in  each  of  which  one  or 
more  figures  of  speech  are  employed . Home  the  figure  of  speech  in 
each  instance. 

its 

1.  Call  Roto-Rooter  and  away  go  troubles  down  the  drain. 

2.  Maclean's  whitened  so  well  it  worried  me. 

t. 

3.  Short  pants,  long  pants,  from  Paris  - ready  to  wear  here  and  now 

te  neck  of  Mope. 

4.  The  new  ready-to-wear  from  over  there. 

y many  failures ! 

5.  Stop  smogging. 

Start  smoking  Lark 

6.  Santa  Claus  lives  on  Sesame  Street,  too. 

rise, 
or  lies,. 

7.  Hush  Puppies 

8.  It  doesn't  taste  like  a sacrifice. 

iing; 

j rumbling; 
;ie  tumbling. 

. 9.  Ten  little  losers, 
standing  in  a line. 

One  bought  our  magazine 
Then  there  were  nine. 

10.  Fostoria  is  fashion 

okedness , 
yrnment. 

11.  Saturday  morning  is  the  supermarket  and  car  wash  and  laundry  and 
noisy  crowds. 

0 
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12.  battani  is  boots  and  bags  and  belts  and  sandals. 

13.  Suddenly  slim 

14.  Maryland  100's. ..Made  for  Menthol 

15.  As  fresh  as  a daisy. 

16.  To  live, 

To  laugh. 

To  forget  time. 

Cointreau 

.17 3 ninu.tes  from  pack  to  stack 

18.  Slurp! 

19.  Wake  up  your  dining  room! 

20.  Japan. . .where  technology  sits  down  to  the  tea  cererony 
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SUPERSTITION:  THE  REMNANTS  OF  MAGIC 


Gary  Jennings 


the  Lord's  Ten  Com 
impressed  the  medi 
job. — — - 


Although  almost  all  societies  have  attached  special  significance 
to  the  various  numerical  digits  and  combinations  of  digits,  they 
have  seldom  agreed  on  which  are  the  "good"  numbers  and  which  are 
the  "bad."  For  example,  the  Chinese  have  long  considered  thirteen 
a lucky  number.  They  used  to  measure  time  by  a lunar  calendar, 
and  because  the  moon  goes  through  thirteen  cycles  a year,  the 
Chinese  year  consisted  of  thirteen  months. 

Whether  considered  good  or  bad,  seven  has  always  been  one  of  the 
important  numbers.  The  Orientals  honored  the  Seven  Precious 
Things  (gold,  silver,  rubies,  emeralds',  crystal,  amber,  and 
agate).  In  the  Western  world  the  ancients  like  to  lump  all  sorts 
of  things  together  in  groups  of  seven— the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts. 


In  those  days  plag 
in  the  1600's  the 
anchor  outside  the 
they  weren't  bring 
long  a '•hip  should 
Biblical  number  of 
sign  of  sickness  a 
the  passengers  to 

The  practice  was  f 
forty  is  quarantaj 
The  practice  is  st 
individual  cases  o 
lasts  a tedious  fo 


The  early  religious  leaders  lamented  mankind's  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
and  looked  forward  to  a Seventh  Heaven  (its  highest  level). 
Early  astronomers  refused  to  believe  there  could  be  more  than 
Seven  Heavenly  Bpdies  (the  Sun,  the  moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn).  Early  mariners  charted  the  Seven  Seas. 


But  of  al 1 the  num 
of  superstition.  1 
thirteenth  day  of 
thirteen  at  table; 
houses,  and  even  o 


Seven  was  also  a meaningful  figure  to  the  medieval  sorcerers 
and  alchemists.  They  thought  it  a "strong"  number  because  it 
was  made  up,  they  said,  of  the  four  elements  of  the  human  body 
( flesh,  bone,  blood,  arid  spirit) , arid  the  three  of  the  human 
soul  (passion,  desire,  and  reason).  But  the  number's  importance 
to  ordinary  people  is  more  likely  based  on  the  story  of 
creation,  in  which  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  called  it 
blessed. 

Shakespeare  divided  the  human  life  span  into  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man.  The  number  seven  even  sets  limits  to  laws;  to  this  day 
certain  crimes  cannot  be  prosecuted  and  certain  debts  are  not 
collectable  if  action  is  not  taken  on  them  within  seven  years. 
And  the  number  persists  in  such  superstitions  as  the  broken 
mirror's  seven  years  of  bad  luck,  and  lucky  seven  of  dice 
games,  and  the  lifelong  luck  that's  supposed  to  follow  a man  who 

is  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son. 

/ 

The  number  forty  appears  again  and  again  in  the  Bible.  Noah's 
rainstorm  Tasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  Israelites 
who  fled  fttom  Egypt  wandered  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years. 
Moses  spent  forty  days  and  nights  on  Mt.  Sinai,  copying  down 


Most  Christians  be 
Last  Supper,  when 
the  final  betrayal 
after-  the  thirteen 
Feast  of  Passover, 
wi  ped  out  in  battl 

Actually  the’numbe 
tradi tions  . It  be 
to  count.  They  di 
fingers  and  two  fe 
twelve.  Beyond  tw 
like  to  think  abou 
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the  Lord's  Ten  Corrmandments.  The  number's  seeming  significance  so 
Impressed  the  medieval  Europeans  that  they  assigned  it  a rather  odd 

j ob, : : 1 — 

In  those  days  plagues  and  other  epidemics  had  become  so  frequent  that 
in  the  1600 ' s the  port  cities  of  Europe  made  all  Incoming  ships 
anchor  outside  the  harbor  and  wait  there  until  It  was  certain  that 
they  weren't  bringing  a new  disease  in  with  them.  Nobody  knew  how 
long  a rhip  should  have  to  wait,  so  they  arbitrarily  applied  the 
Biblical  number  of  forty;  if  none  of  the  people  aboard  ship  showed 
sign  of  sickness  after  forty  days,  the  ship  was  allowed  to  dock  and 
the  passengers  to  go  ashore. 

The  practice  was  first  Instituted  In  Italy,  and  the  Italian  word  for 
forty  Is  quaranta,  so  the  Isolation  period  became  know  as  "quarantine." 
The  practice  is  still  observed,  not  only  for  travelers,  but  for 
individual  cases  of  infectious  diseases.  The  Isolation  no  longer 
lasts  a tedious  forty  days;  it  varies  qiOW.  according  to  local  laws. 

But  of  all  the  numbers,  poor  thl rteert .’(ntisi  .carry  the  heaviest  weight 
of  superstition.  You  know  the  taboos j^  don^f^itake  chances  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  especially Friday;  never  seat 
thirteen  at  table;  etc.  And  you  kno^fibjw ihai^jlOtels,  apartment 
houses,  and  even  office  buildings  haVe^ttbi^lwefenth  floor. 

Most  Christians  believe  that  the  numbe^}iidi|||yor  dates  from  the 
Last  Supper,  when  Christ  dined  with  thi|t^felw  apostles  just  before 
the  final  betrayal.  Jews  associate  th|;^^b6'rsWl th  a legend  that 
after  the~th1  rteen  chiefs  o f t he  tr  1 bd s. pfls rael~enjoyed  the  first 
Feast  of  Passover,  the  tribe  of  the  youil'geS'tvch1ef,  Benjamin,  was 
wiped  out  In  battle.  '■’£> 

TP;  . * ' i.  y 

Actually  the  number's  unpopularity  Is  fay/ ot,tjer  than  either  of  these 
traditions.  It  began  back  In  prehlstoV'y/.yrfiffih  the  first  men  learned 
to  coi  . They  did  this  with  the  only  cbnipii.ter  they  had:  their  ten 
fingers  and  two  feet;  they  didn't  count  toes*  These  added  up  to 
twelve.  Beyond  twelve  was  the  Incalculable  unknown,  which  man  didn't 
like  to  think  about.  He  still  doesn't, ’4 
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Aaaessment  ofi  CompKehen&Kon 

T7 — I n~th~fs~s5l 6c tl  on , tlre~5uttToy~eI~aborgte5~on~the"s1^nificance 
certain  societies  have  placed  on 

1.  their  holy  days  ir 

2.  the  flood  story 

3.  numbers 

4.  letters 


2.  Seven  was  a meaningful  number,  to 


1.  Medieval  sorcerers  and  alchemists 

2.  Noah  on  his  ark  ■ — 

3.  Italian  doctors 

4.  Chinese  calendar  makers 


3.  Seven  is  Important 


1.  Whist 

2.  roulette 

3.  dice 

4.  poker 

4.  The  four  elemen 
bone,  and 

1.  passion 

2.  "flesh  ' 

3.  reason 

4.  corpuscle 


n body  are  spirit,  blood, 


[even  Ages  of  Man  was 


5.  The  poet  who  spok$* 

1 . Dante 

2.  Milton 

3.  Confucius 

4.  Shakespeare 

6.  Counting  beyond  twelve  •'led  prehistoric  man  to 


1.  the  decimal  system 

2.  counting  his  toes 

3 . the  unknown 

4.  multiplication 
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7~ — One~reason ~ for  the  belief  that-thi r 

1.  there  were  13  plagues  in  the  16 

2.  Benjamin  was  killed  by  Henry  XI 

3.  the  Egyptians  wandered  for  13  y 

4.  there  were  13  men  at  the  Last  S 
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'.ompMe}iznl)-ion 


on~the~3l  gnltlraTTce— 


~was~u  nl  ucky  wa  s~i:ha  t— 


1.  there  were  13  plagues  in'  the  1600's 

2.  Benjamin  was  killed  by  Henry  XIII 

3.  the  Egyptians  wandered  for  13  years  in  the  desert 

4.  there  were  13  men  at  'the  Last  Supper 


io 

lemists 


body  are  spirit,  blood,  j 

1 ‘ . • | 

i 
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n Ages  of  Man  was 


historic  man  to 
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MATTHEW  A.  HENSON,  EXPLORER 


Langston  Hughes 


By  April  5 they  were  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Pole.  Peary  with 
his  mutilated  feet  was  then  fifty-three  years,  and  Matt  was  no 
longer  young  either.  Could  It  be  that  at  last  their  dream  of  so 
rtiany  years  would-rome  true?  That  night  only  the  Eskimos  slept— 
uninterested  In  seeking  a new  spot  of  Ice  In  this  world  of  Ice 
they  had  known  all  their  lives.  Henson  and  Peary  could  not 
sleep  for  the  excitement  of  It.  A part  of  Matt's  Job  as  trail- 
blazer  was  to  build  an  igloo  of  Ice  at  each  stopping  point  so 
that  when  Peary  got  there  they  could  rest  until  time  to  start 
again.  On  the  day  when  Henson,  forging  ahead,  finally  arrived 
at  a point  where  North  no  longer  existed,  he  knew  he  had  reached 
the  Pole.  With  Ootah's  assistance,  there  he  began  to  build  an 
Igloo.  Forty-five  minutes  later,  with  Eskimos  and  a team  of  dogs, 
Peary  arrived.  To  Matt  Henson,  Peary  gave  the  honor  of  planting 
the  American  flag  at  the  North  Pole  while  he  stood  In  salute.  It 
was  April  6,  1909. 

Eleven  yearS  later  Admiral  Peary  died,  but  Matt  Henson  lived  to 
be  eighty-eight  years  old.  He  passed  away  in  New  York  City  In 
1955.  In  tribute  to  his  long  series  of  explorations.  Matt  Henson 
received  a Congressional  Medal,  a gold  medal  from  the  Chicago 
Geographical  Society,  a loving  cup  from  the  Bronx  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a building  has  been  named  after  him  at  Dillard 
University.  On  the  occasion  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  President  Elsenhower  honored 
“Matt  Henson  at" the  White  House. 


1.  The  article  falls  to  mention  that  Matthew  Henson  was 

1.  a Congressional  medal  winner 

2.  a black  man  - 

3.  a trail  blazer 

4.  a middle-aged  man 
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HENSON,  EXPLORER 


ton  Hughes 
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2.  The  idea  of  this  particular  selection  Is  to 


1.  pay  tribute  to  Acknlral.  Peary's  bravery 
-2r. — to 


to  give  a lesser  known  explorer  some  overdue  credit 
to  explain  polar  flights 


3.  Henson  knew  he  was  at  the  Pole  by 


the  extreme  drop  in  temperature 

the  Eskimos'  telling  him 

the  marker  at  the  Spot 

the  fact  that  he  could  only  go  south 


4.  Peary  actually  arrived  at  the  Pole  about 


1 


, 3 days  later 

. 45  minutes  later 

. a day  later 
. a month  later 


5.  The  expedition  moved  toward  the  Pole  In  the 


1.  Spring 

2.  Summer 

3.  Winter 

4.  Fall 


6.  The  fact  that  Henson  was  Peary's  personal  servant  is 


1 . omi tted 

2.  stressed 

3.  hinted  at 

4.  evaluated 


7.  The  author  wants  the  reader  to  understand  that  this  trip  was 


1.  a one-man  venture 

2.  not  a one-man  venture, 

3.  an  Eskimo  triumph 

4.  an  English  adventure 
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SHOOTING  AN  ELEPHANT 


A 


George  Orwell 


1 . George  Orwell  is 


In  Moulmein,  In  lower. Burma,  I was  hated  by  large  numbers  of 
people — the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I have  been  important 
enough  for  this  to  happen  to  me.  I was  subdi visional  police 
officer  of  the  town,  and  in  an  aimless,  petty  kind  of  way  an 
anti-European  feeling  was  very  bitter.  No  one  had  the  guts  to 
raise  a riot,  but  if  a European  woman  wept  through  the  bazaars 
alone  somebody  would  probably  spit  betel  juice  over  her  dress. 

As  a police  officer  I was  an  obvious  target. and  was  baited  whenever 
it  seemed  safe  to  do  so.  When  a nimble  Burman  tripped  me  up  on  the 
football  field  and  the  referee  (another  Burman)  looked  the  other 
way,  the  crowd  yelled  with  hideous  laughter.  This  happened  more 
than  once.  In  the  end  the  sneering  yellow  faces  of  young  men 
that  met  me  everywhere,  the  ins'ults  hooted  after  me  when  I was 
at  a safe  distance,  got  badly  on  my  nerves.  The  young  "Buddhist 
priests  were  the  worst  of  all.  There  were  several ' thousands  of 
them  in  the  town  and  none 'of  them  seemed  to  have  anything  to  do 
except  stand  on  street  corners  and  jeer  at  Europeans. 


1.  Burmese- 

2.  Scotch 

3.  Irish 

4.  British 

2.  During  his  time  in 

1 . ’ happy  • 

2.  ambitious 

3.  upset 

4.  .apathetic 


3.  The  narrator  wants 


1 . confused  react 

2.  guilt 

‘ 3.  fear 

4.  compassion 


A1V  this  was-  perplexing-Tmd-upsettingr-For  atrthalrtlme'rhad  7 1 
already  made  up  tpy  mind  that  imperialism  was  an  evil  thing  and  the 
sooner  I chucked  up  my  job  and  got  out  of  it  the  better.  : 
Theoretically— and  secretly,  of  course— I was  all  for  the  Burmese 
and  all  against  their  oppressors,  ..the  British.  J As  for  the.  job  I , 
was  doing,  I hated  "t  more  bitterly  than  I can!perhaps  make  clear.' 

In  a jot?  like  that  you  see  the  dirty  work  of  the  Empire  at  close 
quarters; — The  wretched-  prisoners~huddl1ng~1n— the  stinking- cages  of  -y 
the  lockups,  the  gray,  cowed  faces  of  the  long-term  convicts,  the 
scarred  buttocks  of  men  who  had  been  flogged  with  bamboos— all 
these  oppressed  me  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  guilt.  But  I 
could  get  nothing  into  perspective.  I was  young  and  ill -educated 
and  I had  to  think  cut  my  problems  in  the  utter  silence  that  is 
imposed  on  every  Englishman  in  the  East.  F did  not.  know  that  the 
British  Empire  is  dying,  still  less  did  I know  that  it  is  a great  . 
deal  better  than  the  younger.. empires  that  are  going  to  supplant  it. 

All  I knew  was  that  I was  stuck  between  nty  hatred  of  the  empire  . 

I served  and  my  rage  against  the  evil-spirited  little  beasts  who 
tried  to  make' ny  job  impossible.  With  one  part  of  my  mind  I 
thought  of  the  British  Raj  as  an  unbreakable  tyranny,  as  something 
clamped  down,  in  aaeoula  8heaulorumt  upon  the  will  of  prostrate 
peoples;  with  another  part  I thought  that  the  greatest  joy  in  the 
world  would  be  to  drive  a bayonet  into  a Buddhist  priest's  guts. 
Feelings  like  these  are  the  normal  by-product  of  imperialism;  ask 
any  Anglo-Indian  official , if  you  can  catch  him  off  duty. 
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A64&&  iment  otf  Compndie.vu>ion 

1.  George  Orwell  Is ~~  


1 . Burmese 

2.  Scotch 

3.  Irish 

4.  British 

2.  During  his  time  In  service,  the  narrator  was  often 

1 . happy 

2.  ambitious 

3.  upset 

4.  apathetic 

3.  The  narrator  wants  the  reader  to  share  his 

1 . confused  reactions 

2.  guilt 

3.  fear 

4.  compassion 

4.  The  "reactions  of  the  narrator  are  a result  of  his  own 


1.  violence 

2.  diverse  impulses 

3.  whimsical  emotions 

4.  senselessness 


5.  The  narrator  obviously  sided  with  the 


1 . Burmese  common  man 

2.  British  common  man 

3.  the  empire  builders  of  England 

4.  the  empire  builders' of  Burma 

6.  The  people's  feelings  toward  the  author  were  those  of 
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1.  love 

2.  hate 

3.  friendship 

4.  apathy 


3.  She  was 


MARY  WHITE 

William  Allen  White 

The  last  hour  of  her  life  was  typical  of  its  happiness.  She  came 
heme  from  a day's  work  at  school , topped  off  by  a hard  grind  with 
the  copy  on  the  high  school  annual,  and  felt  that  a ride  would 
refresh  her.  She  climbed  into  her  khakis,  chattering  to  her 
mother  about  the  work  she  was  doing,  and  hurried  to  get  her  horse 
and  be  out  on  the  dirt  roads  for  the  country  air  and  the  radiant 
green  fields  of  the. spring.  As  she  rode  through  the  town  on  an 
easy  gallop,  she  kept  waving  at  passers-by.  She  knew  everyone  in 
town.  For  a decade  the  little  figure  with  the  long  pigtail  and 
the  red  hair  ribbon  had  been  familiar  on  the  streets  of  Emporia, 
and  she  got  in  the  way  of  speaking  to  those  who  nodded  at  her. 

She  passed  the  Kerrs,  walking  the  horse,  in  front  of  the  Normal 
Library,  and  waved  at  them;  passed  another  friend  a few  hundred 
feet  further  on,  and  waved  at  her<  The  horse  was  walking,  and  as, 
she  turned  into  North  Merchant  Street,  she  took  off  her  cowboy 
hat,  and  the  horse  swung  into  a lope.  She  passed  the  Tripletts 
and  waved  her  cowboy  hat  at  them,  still  moving  gaily  north  on 
Merchant  Street.  A Gazette  carrier  passed— a high  school  boy 
friend — and  she  waved  at  him,  but  with  her.  bridle  hand;  the  horse 
veered  quickly,  plunged  into  the  parking  lot  where  a low-hanging 
limb  faced  her,  and,  while  she  still  looked  back  waving,  the 
blow  came.  But  she  did  not  fall  from  the  horse;  she  slipped  off, 
dazeb  a bit,  staggered,  and  fall,  in  a faint.  She  never  quite 
recovered  consciousness. 
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1.  William  Allen  White  presents  the  last  hour  of  his  daughter's 

life  as  filled  with  i 

I 

1.  sadness 

2.  happiness 

3.  hospital  scenes 

4 . tragedy 

2.  His  recollections  give  details  which  form  a picture  of 

1 . a sad  death  . 

2.  a bookish  lady 

3.  an  active  girl 

4.  a boycrazy  kid 
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DIRT,  GRIME,  AND  CRUEL  CROWDING 
_ Eric  Sevareid 


One  way  to  go  quietly  insane  is  to  think  hard  about  the  concept  of 
eternity.  Another  way,  for  anyone  living  in  a megalopolis  like 
New  York,  is  to  think  hard  about  "progress."  The  eerie  sensation 
comes  over  one  that  true  progress  reached  the  end  of  its  cable 
some  years  ago  and  is  now  recoiling  upon  us,  an  unstoppable 
juggernaut  smashing  masses  of  human  beings  back  toward  medieval 
conditions  of  life.  i 

The  streets  are  littered  with  cigarette  and  cigar  butts,  paper 
wrappings,  particles  of  food,  and  dog  droppings.  How  long  before 
they  become  indistinguishable  from  the  gutters  of  medieval  towns 
when  slop  pails  were  emptied  from  the  second-story  windows? 

Thousands  of  New  York  women  no  longer  attend  evening  services  in 
their  churches.  They  fear  assault  as  they  walk  the  few  steps 
from  bus  or  subway  station  to  their  apartment  houses.  The  era 
of  the  medieval  footpad  had  returned,  and,  as  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
the  cVy  for  help  brings  no  assistance,  for  even  grown  men  know 
they  would  be  cut  down  before  the  police  could  arrive. 

A thousand  years  ago  in  Europe,  ^res  of  houses  and  shops  were 
demolished  and  their  inhabitants  forced  elsewhere  so  that  great 
cathedrals  could  be  built.  For  decades  the  building  process 
soaked  up  all  available  skilled  labor;  for  decades  the  towns- 
people stepped  around  pits  in  the  streets,  clambered  over  ropes 

and-piles  of- timber, -breathed-mortar  dust r and-slept-and  woke  - 

to  the  crashing  noise  of  construction. 

The  cathedrals,  when  finished,  stood  half-empty  six  days  a week, 
but  most  of  them  had  beauty. 

Today,  the  ugly  office  skyscrapers  go  up,  shops  and  graceful 
homes  are  obliterated,  their  inhabitants  forced  away,  and  year 
after  year  New  Yorkers  step  around  the  pits,  stumble  through 
the  wooden  catwalks,  breathe  the  fine  mist  of  dust,  absorb  the 
hanmering  noise  night  and  day,  and  telephone  in  vain  for 
carpenter  or  plumber. 

And  the  skyscrapers  stand  empty  two  days  andseven  nights  a 
week.  This  is  progress. 

At  the  rush  hour,  men  outrun  old  women  for  the  available  cab; 
the  strong  bodily  crush  back  the  weak  for  a place  to  stand  in 
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suffocating  bus  or  subway  car,  no  less  destructive  of  human  dignity 
than  a cattle  wagon  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  When  the  buses 

_and  subway  cars  began > • they  represented-  progress . Great  parking  _ 

garages  are  built,  irmiediately  filled  with  cap;  the  traffic  remains 
as  before,  and  that  is  progress.  The  renowned  New  York  constructionist, 
Robert  Moses,  builds  hundreds  of  miles  of  access  highways,  and  they 
are  at  once  crammed  bumper  to  bumper  with  automobiles  as  long  as 
locomotives,  carrying  an  average  of  about  two  human  beings  apiece. 

Parkinson's  general  law  applies  here, too,  for  vehicles  will  always 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  spaces  to  hold  them. 

So  skyscrapers  and  boxlike  apartment  houses  will  increase  as  the  money 
to  build  them  increases.  So  footpads  will  increase  as  the  number  of 
possible  victims  increases. 

But  it's  progress. 

The  secret,  terrible  fact  is  that  progress,  in  all  measurable  terms 
of  human  effort,  grace,  and  self-respect,  ended  some  years  ago  in  the 
great  ant-hill  cities.  The  juggernaut  of  time  and  effort  has  turned 
around  and  is  now  destroying  the  recent  progressive  past. 


AiiUimznt  0(5  Compfidizn&ion 

1.  The  comparison  of  progress  to  a juggernaut  is 

1.  alliteration 

2.  hyperbole 

3.  metaphor 

4.  simile 

2.  The  details  in  paragraph  # 2 are 
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3.  The  phrase  cranking  noise  of  conetruction  contains  the  sound 
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1.  alliteration 

2.  assonance 

3.  simile 

4.  onomatopoeia 


agate).  In  the  Western  world  the  ancients  like  to  lump  all  sorts 
of  things  together  in  groups  of  seven — the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts. 

/ 

The  early  religious  leaders  lamented  mankind's  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
and  looked  forward  to  a Seventh  Heaven  (its  highest  level). 

Early  astronomers  refused  to  believe  there  could  be  more  than 
Seven  Heavenly  Bodies  (the  sun,  the  moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn).  Early  mariners  charted  the  Seven  Seas. 

Seven  was  also  a meaningful  figure  to  the  medieval  sorcerers 
and  alchemists.  They  thought  it  a "strong"  number  because  it 
was  made  up,  they  said,  of  the  four  elements  of  the  human  body 
( fl  esh7”b"dhie7‘  bl  ob  jf, ~a  rid ' s p irTt ) T a hcf  f fie~three~of  the  TTbma  ri 
soul  (passion,  desire,  and  reason).  But  the  number's  importance 
to  ordinary  people  is  more  likely  based  on  the  story  of 
creation,  in  which  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  called  it 
blessed. 

Shakespeare  divided  the  human  life  span  into  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man.  The  number  seven  even  sets  limits  to  laws;  to  this  day 
certain  crimes  cannot  be  prosecuted  and  certain  debts  are  not 
collectable  if  action  is  not  taken  on  them  within  seven  years. 

And  the  number  persists  in  such  superstitions  as  the  broken 
mirror's  seven  years  of  bad  luck,  and  lucky  seven  of  dice 
games,  and  the  lifelong  luck  that's  supposed  to  follow  a man  who 

is  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son. 

/ 

The  number  forty  appears  again  and  again  in  the  Bible.  Noah's 
rainstorm  Tasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  Israelites 
who  fled  ftom  Egypt  wandered  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years. 
Moses  speni  forty  days  and  nights  on  Mt.  Sinai,  copying  down 
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THE  TALENTED  TENTH 


Arna  Bontemps 


In  the  sunnier  of  1894  a young  map  of  twenty-six,  a natural 
scholar  and  an  aristocrat  in  appearance,  returned  to  the 
United  States  wearing  gloves  and  carrying  a cane  like  the 
German  University  students  among  whom  he  had  just  spent 
two  years . Fi  sk  and  .Harvard  had  gi  ven  him  degrees,  before 
he  went  abroad,  and  in  each  place  his  professors  had  marked 
him  as  one  of  the -brightest  of  the  bright.  As  a student  he 
had  written  brilliantly  for  the  Fisk  Herald.  At  Harvard,  he 
had  won  highest  awards.  Twenty  years  of  attending  schools 
in  America  and  Europe  had  been  a series  of  triumphs  for 
W.E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois.  Now  he  was  ready  for  a job. 


2.  Upon  returning  frotpEu 


In  quick  succession  he  received  offers  from  Wilberforce 
University  in  Ohio  and  Lincoln  Institute  in  Missouri.  Then 
came  a telegram  from  Tuskegee:  "Can  give  mathematics  if 

terms  suit.  Will  you  accept?  Booker  T.  Washington."  But 
Du  Bois  had  already  accepted  the  first  offer.  He  never  went 
to  Tuskegee  as  a teacher.  Nevertheless,  his  name  became 
associated  in  another  way  with  that  of^its- distinguished 
founder.  Du  Bois  saw  the  South  and  the  condition  of  the  Negro 
in  America  through  different  eyes,  and  the  program  he  offered 
his  people  was  unlike  the  plan  laid  down  by  Booker  T. 
Washington.  In  some  ways,  the  two  were  in  conflict. 


AsAteiment  o&  Compsi&h&n&<Lon 

1.  Du  Bois  had  distinguished  himself,  as  a(n) 


1.  fashionable  dresser 

2.  opponent  to  Booker  T:.  Washington 

3.  gifted  scholar 

4.  translator  of  the  German  language 
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The  practice  is  still  observed,  not  only  for  travelers,  but  for 
individual  cases  of  infectious  diseases.  The  isolation  no  longer 
lasts  a tedious  forty  days;  it  varies  now  ..according  to  local  laws. 

But  of  all  the  numbers,  poor  thi rteen^$|.^ourjcy'  the  heaviest  weight 
of  superstition.  You  know  the  taboos -doi^’t^take  chances  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  es pe c i al lyvi f Friday;  never  seat 

thirteen  at  table;  etc.  And  you  kn^M|('.;lQi|^jbOte1  s , apartment 
houses,  and  even  office  buildings  haVe*li6i^iweenth  floor. 

Most  Christians  believe  that  the  numb.e^>o<i^avor  dates  from  the 
Last  Supper,  when  Christ  dined  with  just  before 

the  final  betrayal.  Jews  associate  th  a legend  that 

after  thenhlrteen^chlefs  of  the^lbesv^asrael  enjoyed  the  fi rst 
Feast  of  Passover,  the  tribe  of  the  youn^astvchief,  Beniamin,  was 
wiped  out  in  battle. 

V vHjr 

Actually  the  number's  unpopularity  is  faf;  pl,3§r  than  either  of  these 
traditions.  It  began  back  in  preh i stb^y,\wf*4fjni-  the  first  men  learned 
to  col  . They  did  this  with  the  only  cqmpu'ter  they  had:  their  ten 
fingers  and  two  feet;  they  didn't  count  fpfS*  These  added  up  to 
twelve.  Beyond  twelve  was  the  incalculable  unknown,  which  man  didn't 
like  to  think  about.  He  still  does  n't.  - 

l;*T 
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2.  Upon  returning  from  Europe,  Du  Bois  was  offered 


ia  Bontemps 

iung  man  - of  twenty-six,  a natural 
,iji  appearance,  returned  to  the 
es  and  carrying  a cane  like  the 
among  whom  he  had  just  spent 
rd_  had  g i yen  him  deg  fees  before 
h place  his  professors  had -marked 
t of  the  bright.  As  a student  he 
ir  the  Fisk  Herald.  At  Harvard,  he 
wenty  years  of  attending  schools 
been  a series  of  triumphs  for 
low  he  was  ready  for  a job. 

:eived  offers  from  Wilber  force 
icoln  Institute  in  Missouri.  Then 
igee:  "Can  give  mathematics  if 
ipt?  Booker  T.  Washington."  But 
:ed  the  first  offer.  He  never  went 
Nevertheless,  his  name  became 
with  that  of  its  distinguished 
South  and  the  condition  of  the  Negro 
mt  eyes,  and  the  program  he  offered 
plan  laid  down  by  Booker  T. 

, the  two  were  in  conflict. 


:ent  o&  CompAeJie.n&ion 

hed  himself  as  a(n) 
;r 

• T.  Washington 
German  language 


1.  first,  a position  at  Wilberforce;  second,  a position  at 
Lincoln  Institute;  and  third,  a position  at  Tuskegee 

2.  first,  a position  at  Tuskegee;  second,  a position  at 
Wilberforce;  and  third,  a position  at  Lincoln  Institute 

3.  a job  writing  for  the  Fisk  Herald 

4.  a position  at  Harvard 

3.  The  name- of  Du  Bois  is  often  associated  with  that  of  Booker  T. 

Washington  because  of 

1.  his  long  tenure  at  Tuskegee 

2.  his  admiration  for  a fellow  colleague 

3.  their  common  goals  < 

4.  their  lack  of  agreement 

4.  Evidently,  Ou  Bois  was  qualified  to  teach 

1.  agricultural  technology 

2.  mathematics 

3.  philosophy 

4.  cultural  history  .... , 
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4.  Chinese  calendar  makers 

3.  Seven  is  important:^ 

1.  whist 

2.  roulette . 

3.  dice 

4.  poker 

4.  The  four  elemen 
bone,  and 

1_.  _ passion 

2.  flesh 

3.  reason 

4.  corpuscle 


n body  are  spirit,  blood. 


5.  The  poet  who  spoke’^ffiBg^even  Ages  of  Man  was 

1 . Dante 

2.  Milton 

3.  Confucius 

4.  Shakespeare 

6.  Counting  beyond  twelve  ^led  prehistoric  man  to 

1.  the  decimal  system  " 

2.  counting  his  toes 

3.  the  unknown 

4.  multiplication 
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THE  JOB  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 


Walter  Lippmann 

The  job  of  a Washington  correspondent  has  changed  and  developed  and 
grown  in  my  own  lifetime,  and  if  I had  to  sum  up  in  one  sentence 
what  has  happened,  it  would  be  that  the  Washington  correspondent 
has  had  to  teach  himself  to  be  not  only  a recorder  of  facts  and  a 
chronicler  of  events  but  also  a writer  of  notes  and  essays  in 
contemporary  history.  Nobody  invented  or  consciously  proposed  this 
development  of  the  newspaper  business.  It  has  been  brought  about 
gradually  by  trial  and  error  in  the  course  of  a generation. 

I think  that  the  turning  point  was  the  Great  Depression  of  1929 
and  the  revolution  and  the  wars  which  followed^  it.  Long  before 
1929  there  were,  of  course,  signed  articles,  essays,  criticisms, 
columns  of  comment  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  expressions  of 
personal  opinion.  But  the  modern  Washington  correspondent— which 
includes  the  news  analyst  and  the  columnist— is  a product  of  the 
world-wide  Depression,  of  the  social  upheaval  which  followed  it, 
and  of  the  iirminence  of  war  during  the  1930's. 


The  unending  Series  of  emergencies  and  crises  which  followed  the 
economic  collapse  of  1929  and  the  wars  of  our  generation  have  given 
to  what  goes  on  in  Washington  and  in  foreign  lands  an  urgent  impor- 
tance. After  1929,  the  federal  government  assumed  a role  in  the 
life  of  every  American  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  world  which  was 
radically  new.  The  American  people  were  not  prepared  for  this 
role.  The  kind  of  journalism  we  practice  today  was  born  out  of 
the  needs  of  our  age— out  of  the  need  of  our  people  to  make 
momentous  decisions  about  war  and  peace,  decisions  about  the 
world-wide  revolutions  among  the  backward  peoples,  decisions  about 
the  consequence  of  the  technological  transformation  of  our  own 
way  of  life  in  this  country.  The  generation  to  which  I belong 
has  had  to  find  its  way  through  an  uncharted  wilderness.  There 
was  no  book  written  before  1930,  nor  has  any  been  written  since 
then,  which  is  a full  guide  to  the  world  we  write  about.  We  have 
all  had  to  be  explorers  of  a. world  that  was  unknown  to  us  and  of 
mighty  events  which  were  unforeseen. 


Thp  first  presidential  press  conferences  I attended  were  during 


the  AdministratTon  of  Woodrow  Wilson- before. this  country  became 
involved  in  World"  War  I.  These  press  conferences  were  so  small 
that  they  were  held  in  the  President's  office,  with  the  corres- 
pondents standing  about,  three  or  four  deep  around  his  desk.  When 
the  conference  ended,  the  President  would  sit  back  in  his  chair,, 
and  those  who  wanted  to  do  so  would  stay  on  a bit,  asking  him  to 
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clear  up  or  amplify  this 


A&a 

1.  Walter  Lippmann  has  « 

1 . a tea  salesman 

2.  a European  reporl 

3.  a Washington  con 

4.  an  ex-patriate 

2.  He  feels  that  his  woi 

1.  70' s' 

2.  30 ‘s 

3.  40’  s 

4.  50 's 

3.  He  began  his  career  < 

T."  T.  Rposevelt 

2. =  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

3.  W.  Wilson 

4.  H.  Hoover 

4.  He  feels  that  he  was 

1.  a Columbian  jung 

2.  an  Arctic  region 

3.  an  uncharted  wilj 

4.  a known  world 

.5.  Lippmann  tries  to  ex 

1.  changing  role  of 

2.  stability  of  his 

3.  lack  of  organize 

4.  formal  education 


body  are  spirit,  blood 


n Ages  of  Man  was 


historic  man  to 
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clear  up  or  amplify  this  or  that  piece  of  news. 


Lippmann 
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ot  only  a recorder  of  facts^nd  a 
writer  of  notes  and  essays  in 
vented  or  consciously  proposed  this 
:inpss.  "It  has  been  brought  about 
the  course  of  a generation. 


1, 


Aa.6e4.6meH*  Comp't.e/iena.t.on 
Walter  Lippmann  has  spent  his  life  as 


1.  a tea  salesman 
2:  a European  reporter 

3.  a Washington  correspondent 

4.  an  ex-patriate 


the  Great  Depression  of  1929 
vhi ch  followed  it.  Long  before 
id  articles,  essays,  criticisms, 
n verse,  and  expressions  of 
i Washington  correspondent— which 
; columnist— is  a product  of  the 
:ial  upheaval  which  followed  it, 
lg  the  1930's. 


2.  He  feels  that  his  work  was  shaped  by  events  in  the. 


1.  70's 

2.  30' s 

3.  40's 

4.  50' s 
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3.  .He  began  his  career  during  the  administration  of  President 
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1.  T.  Roosevelt 

2.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

3.  W.  Wilson 

4.  . H.  Hoover 


4.  He  feels  that  .he  was  like  an  explorer  in 
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1.  a Columbian  jungle 

2.  an  Arctic  region 

3.  an  uncharted  wilderness 

4.  a known  world 


5.  Lippmann  tries  to  explain  the 


een. 


1.  changing  role  of  the  commentator 

2.  stability  of  his  career  

3.  . lack  of  organized  activity 

4.  formal  education  of  a reporter 
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EMINENT  VICTORIANS 
Lytton  Strachey 

Eventually  the  whole  business  of  purveying  to  the  hospitals  was, 
in  effect,  carried  out  by  Miss  Nightingale.  She,  alone,  it  seemed, 
whatever"'the  contingency,  knew  where  to  lay  her  hands  on  what  was 
wanted;  she  alone  possessed  the  art  of  circumventing  the 
pernicious  influences  .of  official  etiquette.  On  one  occasion 
27,000  shirts,  sent  out  at  her  insistence  by  the  Home  Government, 
arrived,  were  landed,  and  were  only  waiting  to  be  unpacked.  But 
the  official-  "Ptirveyor"  intervened:  "he  could  not  unpack' them," 

he  said,  "without  a Board."  Miss  Nightingale  pleaded  in  vain; 
the  sick  and  wounded  lay  half-naked,  shivering  for  want  of 
clothing;  and  three  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Board  released  the 
shirts.  A little  later,  on  a similar  occasion,  Miss  Nightingale  ' 
...  ordered  a Government  consignment  to  be  forcibly  opened, 
while  the  "Purveyor"  stood  by,  wringing  his  hands  in  departmental 
agony. 


A aaeaament  CompMJizn&ion 

1.  The  tone  of  the  author  reveals  his  attitude  toward  Miss 

Nightingale,  his  feelings  of  !i 

1.  amazement  and  chagrin  : \*  ■ 

2.  admiration  and  respect 

3.  prejudice  and  apathy 

4.  frustration  and  fright 

2.  The  use  of  a phrase  like  she  alone  gives  the-reader  an  idea 

of  Miss  Nightingale's  - \ 

1.  loneliness  _ ‘ 

2.  conceit 

3.  femininity  . s 

4.  uniqueness  ^ 

3.  Describing  the  Influences  of  offici al  etiquette  as -pernicious 

reveal s the  author* s__awareness  or  the  ' 

: ■ 

] . dangers  of  red  tape  V v' 

2.  efficiency  of  command  procedure  , 

3.  lack  of  blood  plasma  | 

4.  female  liberation  movement 


4.  The  description  of  the  sick  ar 
serves  as 

1.  an  introduction  of  sexual 

2.  weather  material 

3.  historic  documentation 

4.  contrast  to  bureaucratic  1 

5.  The  Purveyor  seems  concerned  c 

a 

1.  hunanity 

2.  the  men's  needs 

3.  department  procedure 

4.  Miss  Nightingale's  request 

6.  In  this  selection,  the  author' 

1 . metaphors 

2.  similes 

3.  onomatopoeia 

4.  word  choice 
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4.  The  description  of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  half-naked  and  shivering 
serves  as 

1.  an  introduction  of  sexual  detail 

2.  weather  material 

3.  historic  documentation 

4.  contrast  to  bureaucratic  lack  of  concern 

5.  The  Purveyor  seems  concerned  only  with 

1.  hunanity 

2.  the  men's  needs 

3.  department  procedure 

4.  Miss  Nightingale's  requests 

6.  In  this  selection,  the  author's  tone  is  communicated  by  his 

T7  metaphors 

2.  similes 

3.  onomatopoeia 

4.  word  choice 
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SPEECH  OF  ACCEPTANCE,  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  LITERATURE 


William  Faulkner 


I feel  that  this  award  was  not  made  to  me  as  a man  but  to  my  work 
—a  life's  work  in  the  agony  and  sweat  of  the  human  spirit,  not 
for  glory  and  least  of  all  for  profit,  but  to  create  out  of  the  • 
materials  of  the  human  spirit  something  which  did  not  exist  before. 
So  this  award  is  only  mine  in  trust:  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  • 

find  a dedication  for  the  money  part  of  it  commensurate  with  the 
purpose  and  significance  .of  its  origin.  But  I would  like  to  do 
the  same  with  the  acclaim  too,  by  using  this  moment  as  a pinnacle 
from  which  I might  be  listened  to  by  the  young' men  and  women  already 
dedicated  to  the  same  anguish  and  travail,  among  whom,  is  already 
that  one  who  will  some  day  stand  here  where  I am  standing. 


poet's,  the  writer's  dui 
privilege  to  help  man  en< 
of  the  courage  and  honor 
and  sacrifice  which  have 
voice  need  not  merely  be 

the  pillars  to  help  him  i 
£ 


Ate 


1.  William  Faulkner  fee 


Our  tragedy  today  is  a general  and  universal  physical  fear  so  long 
sustained  by  now  that  we  can  even  bear  it.  There  are  no  longer 
problems  of  the  spirit.  There  is  only  the  question:  when  will  I be 
blown  up?  Because  of  this,  the  young  man  or  woman  writing  today  has 
forgotten  the~ problems  of  the  human  heart  in  conflict  with  itself  . 
which  alone  can  make  good  writing  because  only  that  is  worth  writing 
about,  worth  the  agony  and  the  sweat.  P 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 


capable  of  nobil 
incapable  of  nob 
a 'sex-crazed  and 
doomed 


2.  He  feels  that  writer 


He  must  learn  them  again.  He  must'  teach  himsel.f  that  the  basest  of 
all  things  is  to  be  afraid;  and,  teaching  himself  that,  forget  it 
forever,  leaving  no  room  in  his  workshop*  for  anything  but  the  old 
verities  and  truths  of  the  heart,  the  old  universal  truths  lacking 
which  any  story  is  ephemeral  and  doomed— love  and  honor  and  pity 
and  pride  and  compassion  and  sacrifice.  Until  he  does  so  he  labors 
under  a curse.  He  writes_not_of  love  but  of  lust,  of  defeats  in 
which  nobody  loses  anything  of  value,  of  victories  without  ;hope  and 
worst  of  all  without  pity  or  compassion.  His  griefs  grieve  on  no 
universal  bones,  leaving  no  scars.  He  writes  not  of  the  heart  but 
of  the  glands . 


1 . are  unimportant 

2.  are  money  mad  ~ 

3.  are  without  visi 

4.  have  a duty  to  f 


3.  Ding-dong  of  doom  is 


1.  assonance,  all  it 

2.  simije,  metaphor 

3.  rhyme  and  rhythn 

4.  rhyme  and  cacoph 


4.  The  dying  evening  i: 


Until  he  relearns  these  things  he  will  write  as  though  he  stood 
among  and  watched  the  end  of  man.  I decline  to, accept  the  end  of 
man.-  It  is  easy  enough  to- say  that  man  is~ immortal  simply  because 
he  will  endure;  that  when  thjeJLast-ding-dong  of-'doom  has  clanged  ■ 

-and^aded"ffonTT:Tie~ lastlSsrth  1 es s rock  hanging  tideles.s  in  the  last 

thpn  there  will  still  be  one  ..more.-. 


1.  simile 

2.  metaphor 

3.  oxymoron 

4.  personification 


5.  Faulkner  regards  thi 


red  and  dying  evening,  fiBat-eveo  t.hkii  mere  iiu.».m.i vy*  *»*-*•= 
sound:  that  of  his  puny  inexhaustible  voice,  still  talking.  I 

refuse  to  accept  this.  I believe  that  man  vftll  not  merely  endure: 
he  will  prevail.  He  is  immortal,  not  because  he  alone  among 
creatures  has  an  inexhaustible  voice,  but'  because  he  has  a soul,  a 
spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance.  The 


1. 


a burden 
ridiculous 
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impossible 
a privilege 
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poet's,  the  writer's  duty  is  to  write  about  these  things.  It  is  his 
privilege  to  help  man  endure  by  lifting  his  heart,  by  reminding  him 
of  the  courage  and  honor  and  hope  and  pride  and  compassion  and  pity 
and  sacrifice  which  have  been  the  glory  of  his  past.  The  poet's 
voice  need  not  merely  be  the  record  of  man,  it  can  be  one  of  the  props 
the  pillars,, to  help  him  endure  and  prevail. 


A&&eMmeM  otf  Compfiehen&ion 


1.  William  Faulkner  feels  that  man  is 

1.  capable  of  nobility 

2.  incapable  of  nobility  j ' 

3.  .a  sex-crazed  and  militant  animal 

4.  doomed 

2.  He  feels  that  writers  and  poets 


1.  are  unimportant  voices 

2.  are  money  mad 

3.  are  without  vision 

— 4..  have  a duty -to  fulfill — - — • 

3.  Di.ng-dong  of  doom  is  a phrase  containing 

1.  assonance,  alliteration,  and  onamatapoeia 

2.  simile,  metaphor,  oxymoron 

3.  rhyme  and  rhythm 

4.  rhyme  and  cacophony 

_4;  The  dying  evening  is  an  example  of 

K. 

1 . simile  :•  . 

2.  metaphor  , . 

3.  oxymoron : — 

— — 4T" personification  . 

5.  Faulkner  regards  the  poet's  role  of  helping  man  endure  as 


1.  a burden 

2.  ridiculous  . 

3.  impossible 

4.  a privilege- 
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THE  TRUMPETER  TAKEN  PRISONER 
from  the  Fables  of  Aesop 

Upon  the  defeat  of  an  army  in  battle  a Trumpeter  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  soldiers  were  about  to  put  him  to  death,  when 
he  cried,  "Nay", "gentlemen,  why  should  you  kill  me?  I do  not 
fight,"  said  he;  "I  only  blow  this  instrument,  and  surely  that 
cannot  harm  you.  This  hand  of  mine  is  guiltless  of  a single 
life."  "Yes,"  replied  the  soldiers;  "but  with  that  braying 
instrument  of  yours  you  incite  others,  and  you  must  share  the 
same  fate  as  they." 

"Words  may  be  deeds,." 


Aaa  hjMimnt  Compsiehzru>ix>n 

1.  The  theme  of  this  story  deals  with 


5.  Stated  in  other  words,  th 

1.  actions  speak  as  loud 

2.  actions  can  be  stimul 

3.  all's  fair  in  love  an 

4.  war  is  hell 


u> 


1.  how  to  kill  a musician  

2.  soldiering  in  the  Middle  Ages 

3.  the  realities  of  war 

4.  peace  at  any  price 

2.  The  trumpeter's  argument  was  based  I on r the  fact  that  he  was  a 

V.  bad  musician 

2.  good  musician 

3.  good  soldier  , 

4.  noncombatant 


3.  The  soldiers  found  him  guilty  of 

\ 

1 . bad  musicianship 

2.  inspiring  others  to  action 

3.  murdering  a comrade  ' 

4.  killing  thei  r .donkey 


4.  Calling  the  trumpet  a braying  instrument  is 


T~.  a simile. 

2.  a metaphor 

3.  an  implied  metaphor 

4.  .1 an  oxymoron—  


THE  TRUMPETER  TAKEN  PRISONER 


1/1 


L14 


:ISONER  . 5. 

esop 

umpeter  was  taken 
him  to  death,  when 
kill  me?-  I do  not 
ument,  and  surely  that 
il  tless  of  a single 
with  that  braying 
d you  must  share  the 


* 


Stated  in  other  words,  the  moral  means 

1.  actions  speak  as  loud  as  words 

2.  actions  can  be  stimulated  by  others 

3.  all's  fair  in  love  and  war 

4.  war  is  hell 


e.nt»Lon 


the  fact  that  he  was  a 


o 


ent  is 
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ERLC  ... 


LAND 


3.  The  time  is 


Sinclair  Lewis 


He  was  named  Sidney,  for  the  sake  of  elegance,  just  as  his  parents 
had  for  elegance  in  their  Brooklyn  parlor  a golden-oak  combination 
bookcase,  desk,  and  shield-shaped  mirror.  But  Sidney  Dow  was 
descended  from  generations  of  Georges  and  Johns,  of  Lorens  and 
Lukes  and  Nathans. 


He  was  little  esteemed  in  the  slick  bustle  of  his  city  school.  He 
-Seemed  a loutish  boy,  tall  and  heavy  and  slow^-spoken,  and  he  was  a 
worry  to  his  father.  For  Wi lli am  Dow  was  an  ambitious  parent.  Born 
on  a Vermont  farm,  William  felt  joyously  that  he  had  done  well  in 
the  great  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  had,  in  1885,  when  Sidney  was  born, 
a real  bathroom  with  a fine  tin  tub,  gas  lights, ^and  a handsome 
phaeton  with  red  wheels,  instead  of  the  washtub  in  the  kitchen  for 
Saturday-night  baths,  the  kerosene  lamps,  and  the  heavy  old  buggy 
which  his  father  still  used  in  Vermont.  Instead  of  being  up  at 
5:30,-  he  could  loll  abed  till  a quarter  of  seven,  and  he  almost 
never,  he  chuckled  in  gratification  at  his  progress,  was  in  his 
office  before  a quarter  to  eight. 


But  the  luxury  of  a red-wheeled  carriage  and  late  lying  did  not 
indicate  that  Wi  1 ham's  Vankee  shrPwdness-had-been^ozened_hy_urbaiL_ 
vice,  or  that  he  was  any  less  solid  and  respectable  than  old  George, 
his  own  father.  He  was  a deacon  in  the  Universalist  Church,- he 
still  said  grace  before  meals,  and  he  went  to  the  theater  only  when 
Ben  Hur  was  appearing. 


1. 


' : — A aaeaament  CompA&hzn&^ion 

Sidney's  parents  had  a passion  for 


1 . bathtubs 

2.  Vermont 

3.  Brooklyn 

4.  elegance 


27 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Brooklyn 

Montpelier 

Rome 

Dowsvil le 
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510 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 


early  18 
early  19 
late  19t 
late  18t 


4:  The  electric 


1 . a novel t 

2.  a gimcra 

3.  an  idioc 

4.  not  yet 


5.  Father  was  f 


1 . . Stanley 

2.  Edsel  Ei 

3.  red  wage 

4 . red-whe< 


6;  Father  had 


1 . not  suet 

2.  succumb) 


3.  longed 

4.  yearned 


7.  In  this  pas: 


1 . new  aff 

2.  great  pi 

3.  sterile 

4.  souther 


3.  The  time  is 


is 
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>/ie.he.n&'Lon 


1.  early  18th  century 

2.  early  19th  century 

3.  late  19th  century 

4.  late  18th  century 

The  electric  light  was 

1.  a novelty 

2.  a gimcrack 

3.  an  idiocy 

4.  not  yet  in  use 

Father  was  proud  of  his 

1.  Stanley  Steamer 

2.  Eds el  Eight 

3.  red  wagon 

4.  red-wheeled  carriage 

Father  had 

It  not  succumbed  to  easy  living 

2.  succumbed  to  easy  living 

-3, — iongeOoacJtennodt 

4.  yearned  for  California 

In  this  passage  there  is  an  air  of 

1.  new  affluence 

2.  great  poverty 

3.  sterile  classicism 

4.  southerrl  ante-bellum  thinking 
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WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 

» 

Emily  Bronte 

I have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  my  landlord— the  solitary  neighbor 
that  I shall  be  troubled  with.  This  is  certainly  a beautiful  country! 

In  all  England,  I do  not  believe  that  I could  have  fixed  on  a situation 
so  completely  removed  from  the  stir  of  society.  A perfect  misanthro- 
pist's heaven:  and  Mr.  Heathcliff  and  I are  such  a suitable  pair  to 
divide  the  desolation  between  us.  A capital  fellow!  He  little  imagined 
how  my  heart  warmed  toward  him  when  I beheld  his  black  eyes  withdraw 
so  suspiciously  under  their  brows,  as  I rode  up,  and  when  his  fingers 
sheltered  themselves,  with  a jealous  resolution,  still  further  in  his 
waistc  it,  as  I announced  my  name. 

"Mr.  Heathcliff!"  I said.  ■ 

A nod  was  the  answer. 

"Mr:.  Lockwood,  your  new  tenant,  sir.  I do  myself  the  honor  of  calling 
as  soon  as  possible  after  my  arrival,  to  express  the  hope  that  I have 
not  inconvenienced  you  by  ny  perseverance  in  soliciting  the  occupation 
of  Thrushcross  Grange:  I heard  yesterday  you  had  had  some  thoughts — " 

"Thrushcross  Grange  is  my  own,  sir,"  he  interrupted,  wincing.  "I  should 
not  allow  anyone  to  inconvenience  me,  if  I could  hinder  it— walk  in!" 

The  "walk  in"  was  uttered  with  closed  teeth,  and  expressed  the  senti-  • 

ment,  "Go  to  the  deuce":  even  the  gate  over  which  he  leaned  manifested 
no  sympathizing  movement  to  the  words;  and  I think  that  circumstance 
determined  me  to  accept  the  invitation:  I felt  interested  in  a man  who 
seemed  more  exaggeratedly  reserved  than  mys’elf. 

When~he  flaw~w~horse'^~- breast fa irly-pushi  ng -the-barrier^  he  did-put  - 
out  his" hand  to  unchain  it,  drid  'th'en  sullenly  _pj"eceip$:me'up -the  - ^ 

causeway,  call  i tig , as  we  entered  fhe~cburt— "Joseph,  take  Mr.  Lockwood  * s 
horse;  and  bring  up  some  wine." 

"Here  we  have  the  whole  establishment  of  domestics,  I suppose,"  was 
the  reflection  suggested  by  this. compound  order.  "No  wonder  the  grass 
grows  up  between  the  flags,  and  cattle  are  the  only  hedge  cutters." 

Joseph  was  an  elderly,  nay,  an  old  man:  very  old,  perhaps,  though  hale 
and  sinewy.  "The  Lord  help  us!"  he  soliloquized  in  an  undertone  of 
peevish  displeasure,  while  relieving  me  of  my  horse:  looking,  meantime, 
in  my  face  so  sourly  that  I charitably  conjectured  he  must  have  need 
of  divine  aid  to  digest  his  dinner,  and  his  pious  ejaculation  had  no 


reference  to  my  unexpectec 


1. 


Lockwood's 


heart 


warvu 


1 . Heathcl iff  was  h-i 

2.  the  wine  he  recent 

3.  Heathcliff  was  sho 
also  .prized 

4.  he  was  a charitabl 
to  bestow  on  Heath 
suffering 


2.  Misanthropist  refers  1 


1 . one  who  hates  peo; 

2.  one  who  enjoys  bei 

3.  one  who  pa  tots  lar 

4.  a 1 andlord  of  a’  1 a 

3.  "Go  to  the  deuce"  and 
of  dome Btice. . . " are  < 

1 . that  were  spoken  t 

2.  that  were  never  Sf 
thinking 

— — 3t — that-were-  s poken  t 
4Tr-fh  a t-were -spokent 
• Lockwood-  ;; ~ 


4.  ,From  this  exercise  it 


1 . Lockwood  had  been 
Heathcl.iff 

2.  Heathcliff  was  not 
to  Lockwood 

3.  Heathcliff  had  to 
Grange  was  a desir 

4.  Lockwood  moved  fo 
social  life-i 
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indlord— the  solitary  neighbor 
;rtainly  a beautiful  country! 
>uld  have  fixed  on  a situation 
:iety.  A perfect  misanthro- 
pe'such  a suitable  pair  to 
:al  fellow!  He  little  imagined 
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d myself  the  honor  of  calling 
express  the  hope  that  I have 
■in  soliciting  the  occupation 
('ou  had  had  some  thoughts — " 

iterrupted,  wincing.  "I  should 
I could  hinder  it— walk  in!" 


reference  to  my  unexpected  advent. 


A oft  Compfizhzn&jjon 

1.  Lockwood's  heart  warmed  toward  Heathcliff  because 

1.  Heathcliff  was  his  long  lost  brother 

2.  the  wine  he  recently  drank  was  beginning  to  have  effects 

3.  Heathcliff  was  showing  that  he  prized  something  Lockwood 
also  prized 

4.  he  was  a charitable  man  and  he  knew  the  gift  he  was  about 

to  bestow  on  Heathcliff  would  eliminate  much  of  his 
suffering  r, 

2.  Misanthropist  refers  to 

1.  one  who  hates  people 

2.  one  who  enjoys  being  with  people 

3.  one  who  paints  landscapes 

4.  a landlord  of  a large  estate 


th,  and  expressed  the  senti-  ' 3.  "Go  to  the  deuce"  and  "Here  we  have  the  wfiole  establishment 
sr  which  he  leaned  manifested  of  domestics.. are  quotes 
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4. 


From  this  ^exercise  it  can  be  determined  that 

1.  Lockwood  had  been  unwilling  to  rent  his  estate  to 
- Heathcliff 

2.  Heathcliff  was  not  too  eager  to  rent  Thrushcross  Grange 


3. 


4. 


to  Lockwood  • v 

Heathcliff  had  to  convince  Lockwood  that  Thrushcross 
Grange  was  a desireable  place  to  live  . 

Lockwood  moved  to  Thrushwood  to  take  advantage  of  its 


social  life 
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THE  GIFT  OF  THE  MAGI 


Assessment  of 


0.  Henry 

One  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents.  That  was  all.  And  sixty  cents 
of  it  was  in  pennies.  Pennies  saved  one  and  two  at  a time  by  bull- 
dozing the  grocer  and  the  vegetable  man  and  the  butcher  until  one's 
cheeks  burned  with  the  silent  imputation  of  parsimony  that  such 
close  dealing  implied.  Three  times  Della  counted  it.  One  dollar 
and  eighty-seven  cents.  And  the  next  day  would  be  Christmas. 

There  was  clearly  nothing  to  do  but  flop  down  on  the  shabby  little 
couch  and  howl.  So  Della  did  it.  Which  instigates  the  moral 
reflection  that  life  is  made  up  of  sobs,  sniffles,  and  smiles,  with 
sniffles  predominating. 


While  the  mistress  of  the  home  is  gradually  subsiding  from  the 
first  stage  to  the  second,  take  a look  at  the  home.  A furnished 
flat  at  $8  per  week.  It  did  not  exactly  beggar  description,  but 
it  certainly  had  that  word  on  the  lookout  for  the  mendicancy 
squad. 

In  the  vestibule  below  was  a letterbox  into  which  no  letter  would 
go,  and  an  electric  button  from  which  no  mortal  finger  could  coax 
a ring.  Also  appertaining  thereunto  was  a card  bearing  the  name 
“Mr.  James  Dillingham  Young."  - 


The  "Dillingham"  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze  during  a former  period 
of  prosperity  when  its  possessor  was  being  paid  $30  per  week.  Now, 
when  the  iricome  was  shrunk  to  $20,  the  letters  of  "Dillingham" 
looked  blufred,  as  though  they  were  thinking  seriously  of  contrac- 
ting to  a ijiodest  and  unassuning  D.  But  whenever  Mr.  James 
Dillingham  Young  came  home  and  reached  his  flat  above,  he  was 
called  "Jiih"  and  greatly  hugged  by  Mrs.  James  Dillingham  Young, ,j 
alreadyi  n :-roduced-to-you-as-DeTl-a^ — Which— is— all— very-good. 


Del  la'  finished  her'cry^and^attendedtoher'cheekswiththepowder 
rag.  She  {stood  by  the  window  and  looked  out  dully  at  a gray  cat 
walking  a gray  fence  in  a gray  backyard.  Tomorrow  would ; be 
Christmas  Day,  and  she  had  only  $1.87  with  which  to  buy  Jim  a 
present.  She  had  been  saving  every  penny  she  could  for  months, 
with  this  result.  Twenty  dollars  a week  doesn't  go  far.  Expenses 
had  been  greater  than  she  had  calculated.  They,  always  are. 

Only  $1.87  to  buy  a present  for  Jim.  Her  Jim.  Many  a happy  hour 
she  had  spent  planning  for  something  nice  for  him.  Something 
fine  and  rare  and  sterl ing— something  just  a little  bit  near  to 
being  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  owned  by  Jim. 
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Della  counted  out  her  $1.87  am 

1 i 

1.  sat  back  and  smiled 

2.  called  lacy's  Shopping  Ser 

3.  threw  herself  down  and  how 

4.  got  a job  at  the  grocery 

Della  had  managed  to  save  her  i 

1.  stealing 

2.  bulldozing  the  tradesmen 

3.  moonlighting 

4.  breaking  into  a piggy  bank 

The  rent  on  their  apartment  Wa: 

1.  $8  per  month 

2.  $200  per  month 

3.  $32-$40  per  month 

4.  $80-$90  per  month 

The  James  Dillingham  Youngs  ha< 

1.  rich 

2.  slightly  more  prosperous 

3.  slightly  less  prosperous 

4.  frugal 

Della  is  faced  with  the  problei 

1.  too  few  servants 
2‘.  lack  of  love. 

-3i-^-dope-addi  cti  on 

~4~.— poverty — -r-- 

This  problem  places  her  in  coni 

■ ■'  i 

1-^herself 

2.  her  husband 

3.  society 

4.  circumstances 
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Assessment  of  Comprehension 

1.  Della  counted  out  her  $1.87  and  then 

1.  sat  back  and  smiled 

2.  called  Macy,'s  Shopping  Service 

3.  threw  herself  down  and  howled 

4.,  got  a job  at  the  grocery 

2.  Della  had  managed  to  save  her  money  by 

' 1.  stealing 

2.  bulldozing  the  tradesmen 

3.  moonlighting 

4.  breaking  into  a piggy  bank 

3.  The  rent  on  their  apartment  was 

1 . $8  per  month  ' 

2.  $200  per  month 

3.,  $32-$40  per  month 
4.  $80-$90  per  month 

4.  The  James  Dillingham  Youngs  had  once  been 

1.  rich  ° 

2.  slightly  more  prosperous 

3.  slightly  less  prosperous 

4 . frugal - 

5.  Della  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 


1.  too  few  servants 

2.  lack  of  love 

3^ — dope-addiet-ion 1 - 

— ~~4T  -P6Wty  - : r----  ^ 

6.  This  problem  places  her  in  conflict  with 

1.  herself  . 

2.  her  husband 

3.  society 

4.  circumstances  ' 
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TH£  CASK  OF  AMONTILLADO 


Edgar  Allan  Poe 


When  at  last  the  clanking  had  subsided,  I resumed  the  trowel,  and 
finished  without  interruption  the  fifth,  the  sixth,. and  the 
seventh  tier.  The  wall  was  now  nearly  upon  a level  with  my  breast. 
I again  paused,  and  holding  the  flambeaux  over  the  mason  work, 
threw  a few  feeble  rays  upon  the  figure  within. 


A succession  of  loud  and  shrill  screams,  bursting  suddenly  from  the 
throat  of  the  chained  form,  seemed  to  thrust  me  violently  back. 

For  a brief  moment  I hesitated,  I trembled.  Unsheathing  my  rapier, 
I began  tc^grope  with  it  about  the  recess;  but  the  thought  of  an 
instant  reassured  me.  I placed  my  hand  upon  the  solid  fabric  of 
the  catacombs  and  felt  satisfied.  I re&pproached  the  wall ; I 
replied  to  the  yells  of  him  who  clamored.  I reechoed,  I aided,  I 
surpassed  them  in  volume  and  in  strength.  I did  this,  and  the 
clamorer  grew  still. 


It  was  now  midnight,  and  my  task  was  drawing  to  a close.  I had: 
completed  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the  tenth  tier.  I had 
finished  a portion  of  the  last  and  the  eleventh;  there  remained  but 
a single  stone  to  be  fitted  and  plastered 'in.  I struggled  with  its 


weight;  I placed\it  partially  in  its  destined  position.  But  now 
•there  came  from  obt  the  niche  a low  laugh  that  erected  the  hairs 
upon  my  head.  It.wtas  succeeded  by  a sad  voice,  which  I had 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  that  of  the  noble  Fortunatov  The 
voice  said 


"Haf  ha!  ha ! — he!  he!  He!— a very  good  joke,  indeed— an  excellent 
jest.  We  will  have  many\a  rich  laugh  about  it  at  the  palazzo— he! 
he!  he! — over  our  wine— he!  he!  he!" 


"The-Amo  ntillado !" — IsaidT 


But  to  these  words  I hearke 
I called  aloud— 


"Fortunato!" 


No  answer.  I called  again- 
"FortunaLto!" 


No  answer  still.  I thrust 
let  it  fall  within.  There 
bells'.  My  heart  grew  sick 
made  it  so.  I hastened  to 
last  stone  into  its  positii 
masonry  I re-erected  the  o 
century  no  mortal  has  disti 


Awea- 

1.  The  I in  this  story  is 


1 . Poe 

2.  0.  Henry 
~3.  a character 

4.  a victim 


2.  The  I character  is  evi< 


1.  murderer 

2.  victim 

3.  winemaker 
-4.  poet 


3 .:tiT h e^ vo  i c e f rom : wi thin: 


:"He i~he !^lfe!=herhie rhei^es^tW^ 

getting  late?  Will  not  they  b&  awaiting  us  at  the  palazzo,  the 
Lady  Fortunato. and  the  rest?  Let  us  be  gone." 


1.  Montresor 

2.  Fortunato 
Poe 


3. 


"Yes,"  I said,  "let  us  be  gone."  \ 
"For-the-love  of  God,  Montresor! " 
"Yes,"  I said,  "for  the  love  of  God!" 


4. : Mason 


4.  The  I character  is  ide 


1.  Fortunato 

2.  Montresor 

3.  Poe 

4. -  Mason 
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IONTILLADO 
in  Poe 

led,  I resumed  the  trowel,  and 
fth,  the  sixth,  and  the 
ly  upon  a level  with  my  breast, 
ibeaux  over  the  mason  work, 
ure  within. 

ams,  bursting  suddenly  from  the 
o thrust  me  violently  back, 
embled.  Unsheathing  my  rapier, 
ecess;  but  the  thought  of  an  ,• 
and  upon  the  solid  fabric  of 
reapproached  the  wall;  I 
ored.  I reechoed,,  I aided,  .1 
ngth.  I did  this,  and  the^- 

drawi  ng  to  a close.  I had 
the  tenth  tier.  I had 
he  eleventh;  there  remained  but 
tered  in.  I struggled  with  its 
destined  position.  But  now 
laugh  .that  erected  the  hairs 
sad^voice,  which  I had 
the  noble  Fortunato.  The 


>od  joke,  indeed— an  excellent 
|h  about  it  at  the  palazzo — he! 


But  to  these  words  I hearkened  in  vain  for  a reply. 
I called  aloud — 

" Fortunato 


I grew  impatient. 


No  answer.  .1  called  again— 

i 

"Fortunato!" 

No  answer  still.  I thrust  a torch  through  the  remaining  aperture  and 
let  it  fall  within.  There  came  forth  in  return  only  a jingling  of  the 
bells.  My  heart  grew  sick;  it  was  the  dampness  of  the  catacombs  that 
made  it  so.  I hastened  to  make  an  end  Of  my  labor.  I forced  the 
last  stone  into  its  position;  I plastered  it  up.  Against  the  new 
masonry  I re-erected  the  old  rampart  of  bones.  For  the  half  of  a 
century  no  mortal  has  disturbed  them.  In  pace  requieooat! 


A&&eMme.n£  ofi  Compn.eM.e/u>-Lon 


1.  The  I in  this  story  is 

1.  Poe 

2.  0.  Henry 

3.  a character 

4.  a victim 

2.  The  I character  is  evidently  the 

, .1.  murderer 

2.  victim 

3.  wine  maker 

4.  poet 


$ 


Amontillado.  But  is  it  not 
ting  us  at  the  palazzo,  the 
be  gone." 


3.  The  voice  from  with i n the  wallri sithat:  of 


1.  Montresor 

2.  Fortunato 
3<  Poe 

4.  Mason 

4.  The  I character  is  identified  as  y 

IflE* 1 2 * 4 

1.  Fortunato 

2.  Montresor 

'-~3.;  Poe 

4.  Mason 
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THE  VOCABULARY  OF  DRAMA  . Act  - the  natural  divisior 

scenes.  The  plays  of  the 

Drama — a story  presented  through  action  and  dialogue.  to  2.  The  one  act  play  is 

_ - ' __  TV  show. 

Tragedy  - a play  in  which  the  main  character  confronts  a problem 

which  is  vastly  too  large  for  him  to  solve.  In  classical  drama,  Scene  - the  division  of  ai 

the  main  character  is  a hero  (a  man  of  extraordinary-capability 

and  noble  rank)  who  fights  the  forces  of  destiny  and  loses.  " Episode  - a single  event  v 


Comedy  - a play  in  which  the  main  character  has  to  make  some 
adjustment  to  life.  It  does  not  end  in  disaster  or  death  but 
may  or  may  not  be  humorous. 

alack  Comedy  - a comedy  revolving  around  certain  of  life's  tragic 
events. 

Farce  - the  kind  of  comedy  which  draws  its  humor  from  an  impossible 
situation  and  broad  interpretation. 

Satire  - a play  which  pokes  bitter  fun  at  life. 


Stage  business  - the  actii 
dialogue. 


Props  — the  actual  items  i 
stage . 

Lighting  - the  colors  use* 
Ex.  green— ee 
red— darki 
pink— gloi 


Setting  - the  background  of  a play:  time,  place,  locale,  etc. 

Characters  - Protagonist- the  main  character  who  trips  to  move  the 
action  in  a particular  direction 

Antagonist-the  character  opposing  the  protagonist 
Supporting-those  who  are  necessary  to  the  action  of 
the  play  ' , 

Exposition  - the  first  part  of  the  play  which  explains  the  situation 
being  presented.  ' - 

-t 

Rising  Action  - the  incidents  leading  to  the  climax. 


-Climax  the-htgh-poi  nt~o  f the-p-1  ayr whorerthe-conf l i e t-i  s-resoTvedT1 


Anti-climax  - a second  point  of  resolution,  solving  a second 
problem:  usually  an  unsuccessful  device.  ^ 

Falling  action  (Denouement)  - the  brief  discussion  following  the 
climax  which  suns  up  events.  , 

Structure  - a play  moves  from  exposition  through  rising  action  to 
the  climax,  after  which  the  action  falls  to  conclusion.  ' 
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?Y  OF  DRAMA  Act  - the  natural  divisions  of  the  play  consisting  of  one  or  more 

scenes.  The  plays  of  the  30's  ran  to  3 acts;  the  plays  of  the  70's 
action  and  dialogue.  to_2.  The  one  act  play  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  half  hour 

TV  show. 

character  confronts  a problem 

to  solve.  In  classical  drama,  Scene  - the  division  of  an  act: 

i of  extraordinary  capability 

;es  of  destiny  and  loses.  Episode  - a single  event  within  a scene. 

:haracter  has  to  make  some  stage  business  - the  action  or  pantomine  suited  to  the  situation  and 

id  in  disaster  or  death  but  dialogue. 

Props  - the  actual  items  of  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc.  needed  on 
around  certain  0/  life's  tragic  stage. 


■ ' Lighting  - the  colors  used  to  lend  special  effects, 

raws  its  humor  from  an  impossible  Ex.  'green— eerieness , ghostliness 

red— darkness 


, fun  at  life.  * 

: time,  place,  locale,  etc. 

character  who  tries  to  move  the 

ter  opposing  the  protagonist 
are  necessary  to  the  action  of 


pink— glowing  beauty 


. • * ' • y 

play  which  explains  the  situation  S ; 


ing  to  the  climax. 


solution,  solving  a second 
device. 


brief  discussion  following  the  ' ' 

1 ‘ I 

sition  through  rising  action  to  

falls  to  conclusion. 


PLOT  STRUCTURE  For  this  reason,  one  whc 

must  discover  first  what 

Drama  implies  struggle.  The  uneventful  life,  pursuing  the  even  clashing  interests.  Ne> 

tenor  of  its  way  without  serious  ups  or  downs,  may  be  happy  but  step  in  the  progress  of 

it  is  not  dramatic.  Such  a life  might  be  graphically  represented  turning  point  and  where 

by  a straight  line.  Nothing  happens  and  we  leave  the  hero  just  and  note  the  outcome.  C 

where  we  found  him,  older  perhaps,  but  otherwise  unchanged.  Jmport. 


But  suppose  something  does  happen.  An  inciting  force  of  some  kind 
drives  this  complacent  person  to  action.  He  tries  to  gain  an  end 
and  is  met  with  opposition.  He  fights  against  a rival,  or  against 
his  own  nature,  or  against  fate.  Drama  is  present  at  once,  and  his 
line  of  life  shows  a steady  rise  in  interest. 


Presently  affairs  reach  a crisis.  A decisive  step  settles  his 
future  fortunes.  Its  importance  may  not  be  irtmediately  apparent, 
but  it  is  a turning  point  in  his  fate  and  his  success  or  failure 
is  now  inevi table. - The  action  falls0. 

* 

Finally  the  end  of  the  adventure  is  reached.  He  has  succeeded  and 
the  ending  is  happy,  or  he  has  failed  and  we  have  tragedy,  perhaps 
death.  At  any  rate,  his  life  has  been  dramatic. 

In  recognition  of  this  principle,  Shakespearean  ..drama  was  divided 
always  into  five  acts.  The  first  explained  the  situation  of  the 
hero  and  introduced  the  complication  that  was  to  stir  him  from  his 
even  path.  The  second  act  increased  difficulties',  tying  the  action 
securely  into  a knot.  Act  Three  rose  to  a turning  point  and  began 
the  falling  action.  The  fourth  act  resolved  the  difficulties,  and 
the  fifth  provided  the  catastrophe  or  the  happy  outcome.  Often 
just  before  the  end  there  was  a moment  of  suspense  when  the  hero's 
fate  hung  in  the  balance.  Bu.t  the  turning  point ;was  always  a sure 
guide.  As  it  pointed  toward  success  or  failure,  so  must  the  ending 
be.  • ! . . ' ■ : 


This  division  is  often  graphically  represented  thus: 


Act  Hi 
Crisis 


Act  V 
Outcome 


One  convention,  general  1 
observed  by  many  of  his 
unities.  The  unity  of  t 
cover  no  more  than  twenl 
occur  in  one  spot.  What 
messengers.  Unity  of  ac 
one  main  plot  or  focus  c 
the  playwright's  scope, 
them.  The  third ; evider 

Modern  drama  has  changec 
and  shortening.  It.stil 
interests.  Without  stru 
introduction,  complicati 
-followed.,-  But  it  is  a b 
clean-cut. . Sometimes  it 
has  been  condensed.  Act 
IV  and  V.  A modern  play 
there  are  but  two  or  eve 

Many  of  the  old  stage  co 
the  unities  are  entirely 
Elizabethan,  do  not  suit 
aside / which  were  such  c 
thought,  are  seldom  usee 
unchanged. 
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e,  pursuing  the  even 
ns,  may  be  happy  but 
raphically  represented 
leave  the  hero  just 
rwise  unchanged. 

ting  force  of  some  kind 
5 tries  to  gain  an  end 
ist  a rival , or  against 
Present  at  once,  and  his 
t. 

✓e  step  settles  his 
immediately  apparent, 
is  success  or  failure 


. He  has  succeeded  and 
i have  tragedy,  perhaps 
itic. 

rean  drama  was  divided 
the  situation  of  the 
is  to  stir  him  from  his 
1 1 ties , tying  the  action 
:urning  point  and  began 
i the  difficulties,  and 
jppy  outcome.  ■ Often 
ispense  when  the  hero's 
joint  was  always  a sure 
ure,  so  must  the,  ending 


:ed  thus: 


Act  IV 
Resolution 


O 
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Act  V 
Outcome 


For  this  reason, ione  who  wishes  to  understand  a Shakespearean  play 
must  discq|br  first  what  the  task  is  to  be  attempted  and  what  are  the 
clashing  interests.  Next,  he  must  watch  each  act  to  learn  what  definite 
step  in_the  progress  of  the  play  is  made;  he  must  decide  what  is  the 
turning  point  and  where  it,  occurs;  he  must  trace  the  falling  action 
and  note  the  outcome.  Only  so  may  he  appreciate  the  full  dramatic 
import.  j 

One  convention,  generally  ignored  by  Shakespeare,  but  carefully 
observed  by  manyjof  his  contemporaries,  is  known  as  that  of  the  three 
unities.  The  unity  of  time  provided -that  the  action  of  the  play  should 
cover  no  more  than  twenty  four. hours.  Unity  of  place  made  all  action 
occur  in  one  spot.— Whatever  could-not-so  occur  must  be  related  by 
messengers.  Unity  of  action  forbade  the  introduction  of  more  than 
one  main  plot  or!  focus  of  interest.  As  the  first  two  greatly  limited 
the  playwright's)  scope,  we  are  grateful  to  Shakespeare  for  disregarding 
them.  The  third,  evidently,  is  still  in  force.- 

i '• 

Modern  drama  has  changed  principally  in  the  matter  of  simplification 
and  shortening.  | It  still  recognizes  the  necessity  of  contending  . 
interests.  Without  struggle,  there  is  no*  pi  ay  ./The  old  outline  of 
introduction,  complication,  crisis,  resolution,  outcome,  is  still 
followed.  But  jit  is  a bit  more  casual;  the  edges  are  not  quite  so 
clean-cut.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  Moreover  the  action 
has  been  condensed.  Acts  I and  II  have  been  combined,  as  have  Acts 
IV  and  V.  A modern  play  of  more  than  three  acts  is  rare,  and  often 
there  are  but  two  or  even  one.  /. 

r / . 

Many  of  the  old  stage  conventions  have  disappeared.  The  first  two  of 
the  unities  are  Entirely  outmoded. /Long  speeches,  so  dear  to  the 
Elizabethan,  do  not  suit  the  modern  taste.  The  soliloquy  and  the 
aside,  which  were  such  convenient  ways  of  showing  the  actor's  Inmost 
thought,  are  seldom  used.  But/the  essential  element  of  conflict  is 
unchanged.  ? : / ‘ • 
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A RAISIN  IN  THE  SUN 
Lorraine  Hansberry 
ACT  I 

T SCENE  ONE  - 

The  -YOUNGER  living  room  would  be  a comfortable  and  well-ordered 
room  if  it  were  not  for  a number  of  indestructible  contradictions 
to  this  state  of  being.  Its  furnishings  are  typical  and  undis- 
tinguished and  their  primary  feature  now  is  that  they  have 
clearly  had  to  accormodate  the  living  of  too  many  people  for  too 
many  year 8— and  they  are  tired.  Still,  we  can  see  that  at  some 
time,  a time  probably  no  longer  remembered  by  the  family  (except 
perhaps  for  MAMA/  the  furnishings  of  this  room  were  actually  _ 
selected  with  care  and  love  and  even  hope— -and  brought  to  this 
apartment  and  arranged  with  taste  and  pride. 

That  was  a long  time  ago.  Now  the  once  loved  pattern  of  the , - 
couch  upholstery  has  to  fight  to  show  itself  from  under  acres  of* 
crocheted  doilies  and  couch  covers  which  have  themselves  finally 
come  to  be  more  important  than  the  upholstery,.  And  here  a table 
or  a chair  has  been  moved  to  disguise  the  worn  places  in  the 
carpet i _but  the  carpet  has  fought  back  by  .showing  its  weariness, 
with  depressing  uniformity,  elsewhere  on  its  surface. 

Weariness  has,  in  fact , won  in  this  room.  Everything  has  been 
polished,  washed,  sat  on,  used,  scrubbed  too  often.  All  pre- 
tenses but  living, -itself  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
very  atmosphere  of  this  room.  ...  D* 

^ 'A 

' ' l • > 

Moreover,  \a  section  of  'this  room,  for  it  is  not  really  a room 
unto  itself,  , though  the  landlord* s lease  would- make  it  seem  so, 

8 lopes  bachoar<L-to-provide-g-small--kitchen-area,~  wher-e-the — — 

proper f i)hich~mus t~a Vs o^serveas  aHining  room . The  single 
window  that  has  been  provided  for  these  **tWo **  rooms  is  located 
in  this  kitchen  area.  The  sole  natural  light  the  family' may 
enjoy  in  the  course  of  a day  is  only  that  which  fights  its  way 
through  this  little  window. 

At  left,  a door  leads  to  a bedroom  which’  is  shared  by  MAMA  and 
her  daughter,  BENEATHA.  At  right,  opposite,  is  a second  room 
(which  in  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  this  apartment  was  probably 
a breakfast  room)  which  serves  as  a bedroom  for  WALTER  and  his 
wife,  RUTH. 


Time:  Sometime  be 

Place:  Chicago's 

At  Rise:  ' It  is  me 
the  make-down  bed 
bedroom  at  right, 
the~door  behind  he 
passes  her  sleepir 
the  window  she.  rai 
comes  in  feebly. 
She  calls  to  the  l 

RUTH  is  about  thii 
exceptionally  so,  ( 
that  she  expected, 
her  face.  In  a ft 
among  her  people  c 

She  crosses  to  her 

RUTH:  Come  on  nov» 

in  a stupor  of  si 
only  person  in  tl 
handsome  little  l 
and  almost  blindl 
drawer^  and  a clc 
outside  hall  and 
same  floor.  RUT  I 
and  calls  in' to  } 
Lemme  see  you  do 
better  get  up  fre 
( She  waits  again) 
_ — next-th4ng_you-la 
. rz^here^^-yoL^lT- 
And  be  la te  too ! 
it's  time  for  yoi 
.starts  to  go  intc 
husband  has  begur 
returns  to  the  ki 
and  runs  her  fing 
effort  and  ties  a 
right  opens  and  h 
which  are  rumplec 
his  middle  thirti 
speech  habits — ar 
indictment) 
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Time:  Sometime  between  World  War  II  and  the  present . * 

Place:  Chicago's  Southside . 

At  Rise:  It  is  morning  dark  in  the  living  room \ TRAVIS  *t8  asleep  on 

the  make-down  bed  at  center . An  aVarm  -clock  sounds  from  within  the  , 
bedroom  at  right 3 and  presently  RUTH  -enters  from  that  room  and  closet 
the  door  behind  her . She  crosses  sleepily  toward  the  window . As  she 
passes  her  sleeping  son  she  reaches  down  and  shakes  him  a little . At 
the  window  she  raises  the  shade  and  a dusky  Southside  morning  ligfit 
comes  in  feebly.  ,£he  fills  'a  pot  with  water  and  puts  it  on  to  boil'. 

She  calls  to  the  boy , between  yawns 3 in  a slightly  muffled  voice.-  ^ 

RUTH  is  about  thirty . tye  can  see  that'  she  was  a pretty  girl , even  * .. 
exceptionally  so,  but  ' now  it  is  apparent  that  life  has  been  little  * 
that  she  expected , and  disappointment  has  already  begun  to  hang  in 
her  face . In  a few  years , ‘before  thirty-five  even , • she  will  be  ' known 
among  her  people'as.a  "settled  wanan."  * ... 

She  cro88ee  J to  her  8on  and  gives  him  a good , final , rousing  shake. 

RUTH:  Come" on  now,  boy,  it's  seven  thirty!  , (Her <son  site  up  at  last,'’- 

in  a stupor  of  sleepiness)  I. say  hilrry  up,  TraVjs!  You  ain't  the 
■ only  person'  in  the  world  got  to  use  a bathroom!  (The  child,  a sturdy, 
handsome  little  boy  of  ten  or  eleifen,  drags  himself  out  of  the  bed 
and  almost  blindly  takes  his  towels  and  "today’s  clothes"  from, 
drawers  and  a closet  and  goes  out  to  the  bathroom,  i)hich  is  in  aii 
’ outside  hall  and  which  is  shared  by  another  family  or  families'  on  the 
same  floor,  RUTH  crosses  to  the  bedroom  door  at  right  and  opens  it 
and  calls  in  to  her  husband)  Walter  Leei. . .•  It's  after  seven  thirty!  ' 
Lerfme  see  you  do  some  waking  up  in  there  now!  (She  waits)  You 
' better  get'  up  from  there,  man!  It's  after  seven  thirty, I tell  you. 
'(She,  waits  again)  All  right,  you  just  go  ahead  and  lay  there  and 
-nextlth  1 ng-you-know-Tra v ls-be-f-1  ni sh ed-a nd  M r.- Johns o n ^1-1-be^-i n ■ 

And be -1  a" t'e^tod r~XShewditsy at ~the :zm^f--p^ienae)-  Wal  ter  Lee—  -t 
it's  time  for  you  to  get  up!  (She  waits  another  second  and’ then 
starts  to  go  into  the  bedroom,  but  is  apparently  satisfied  that  her 
husband  has  begun  to  get  up.  She • stops,  pulls  the  door  to , and 
returns  to  the  kitchen  area.  She  wipes  her  face  with  a moist  cloth 
and  m ins  her  fingers  through  her  steep-disheveled  hair:  in  a vain 
effort  and  ties  an  apron  around  her  housecoat.  The  bedroom  door  at 
right  opens  and  her  husband  stands  in  the  doorway  injds  pajamas , 


which  are  'rumpled  and  mismated.  He  is  a lean  intense  young  man  m . 
his  middle  thirties,  inclined  to  quick  nervous  movements  and  erratic 
speech,  habits — and  always  in  his  voice  there  is  a quality  of 
indictment)  ...  . • 


t 


* s 


WALTER:  Is  he  opt  yet? 

RUTH:  What  you  mean  out ? He  ain't  hardly  got  in  there  good  yet. 

WALTER:  (Wandering  in,  etill  more  oriented  to  sleep  than  to  a 

new  day)  Well,  what  was  you  doing  all  that  yelling  for  if  I 
can't  even  get  in  there  yet?  (Stopping  and  thinking)  Check  coming 
today? 

RUTH:  They  said  Saturday  and  this  is  just  Friday  and  I hopes  to 

God  you  ain't  going  to  get  up  here  first  thing  this  morning  and 
start  talking  to  me  'bout  no  money— 'cause  I 'bout  don't  want  to 
hear  it.  ' 

WALTER:  Something  the  matter  with  you  this  morning? 

RUTH:  -No — I'm  just  sleepy  as. the- devil . What  kind  of  eggs  you 
want? 

WALTER:  Not  scrambled.  ( RUTH  starts  to  scramble  eggs)  Paper 

come?  fRUTH  points  impatiently  to  the  rolled  up  Tribune  on  the 
table , and  he  gets  it  and  spreads  it  out  and  vaguely  reads  the 
front  page)  Set  off  another  bomb  yesterday. 

RUTH:  (Maximum  indifference)  Did  they? 

WALTER:  (Looking  up)  What's  the  ’matter  with  you? 

RUTH:  Ain't  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  And  don't  keep  asking  me 

that  this  morning. 


WALTER:  That's  what  you  mad 

talk  about  with  my  friends  j 
could  they?  (He  rises  and  f 
table  and  crosses  to  the  lit 
deeply  enjoying  this  first  o 

RUTH:  (Almost  matter  of  fact 

emphasis)  Why  you  always  go 
morning? 

WALTER:  (At  the  window)  Jus 

racing  to  work...  (He  turns 
moment  at  the  stove,  and  the 
baby. 

RUTH:  (Indifferently)  Yeah? 

WALTER:  Just  for  a second— s 

for  a second  it  was— you  loo 
It's  gone  now— you  look  like 

RUTH:  Man,  if  you  don't  shut 

WALTER:  (Looking  out  to  the  s 
learn  in  his  life  is  not  to 
thing  in  the  morning.  You  a 
the  morning.  (TRAVIS  appear 
dressed  and  awake  new,  his  t 
He  opens  the  door  and  signal 
in  a hurry) 


WALTER:  Ain't  nobody  bothering  you.  (Reading  the  news  of  the  day 

, absently  again ) Say  Colonel  McCormich  is  sick. 


TRAVIS:  (Watohing  the  bathro 

bathroom  utensils  and  flies 


RUTH:  (Affecting  tea-party  interest)  Is  he  now?  Poor  thing. 

WALTER:  (Sighing  and  looking  at  his  watch)  Oh,  me.  (He  waits) 

Now  what  is  that  boy  doing  in  that  bathroom  all  this  time?  He 
just  going  to  have  to  start  getting  up  earlier.  I can't  be  being 
late  to  work  on< account  of  him  fooling  around  in  there. 

RUTH:  (Turning  on  him ) Oh,  no  he  ain't  going  to  be  getting  up  no  • 
earlier  no  such  thing!  It  ain't  his  fault  that  he  can't  get  to 
bed  no  earlier  nights  'cause  he  got  a bunch  of  crazy  good-for- 
nothing  clowns  sitting  up  running  their  mouths  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  his  bedroom  after  ten  o'clock  at  night... 


RUTH:  Sit  down  and  have  your 

i 
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WALTER:  That's  what  you  mad  about,  ain't  it?  The  things  I want  to 
talk  about  with  my  friends  just  couldn't  be  important  in  your  mind, 
could  they?  (He  rises  and  finds  a cigarette  in  her  handbag,  on  the 
table  and  crosses  to  the  little  window  and  looks  out,  smoking  and 
deeply  enjoying  this  first  one)  1 

RUTH:  (Almost  matter  of  faatly,  a complaint  too  automatic  to  deserve 

emphasis)  Why  you  always  got  to  smoke  before  you  eat  in  the 
morning? 

WALTER:  (At  the  window)  Just  look  at  'em  down  there...  Running  and 

racing  to  work...  (He  turns  and  faces  his  wife  and  watches  her  a 
moment  at  the  stove , and  then,  suddenly)  You  look  young  this  morning, 
baby. 

RUTH:  (Indifferently)^  Yeah?  

WALTER7  J^st  for” a- second— ^ stirring  them  eggs.  It's  gone  now-just 
for  a second  it  was— you  looked  real  young  again.  (Then,  drily) 

It's  gone  now — you  look  like  yourself  again. 

RUTH:  Man,  if  you  don't  shut  up  and  leave  me  alone. 

WALTER:  .(Looking  out  to  the  street  again)  First  thing  a man  ought  to 
learn  in  his  life  Is  not  to  make  love  to  no  colored  woman  ^f-1rst 
thing  In  the  morning.  You  all  some  evil  people  at  eight  o'clock  In 
the  morning.  (TRAVIS  appears  in  the  hall  doorway,  almost  fully 
dressed  and  awake  now,  his  towels  and  pajamas  across  his  shoulders . 

He  opens  the  door  and  signals  for  his  father  to  make  the  bathroom 
in  a hurry) 

TRAVIS:  (Hatching  the  bathroom)  Daddy,  come  on!  (WALTER  gets  his 

bathroom  utensils  and  flies  out  to  the  bathroom) 

u ' - 

RUTH:  Sit  down  and  have  your  breakfast,  Travis. 


Assessment  of,  Comprehension 

The  Instructor  should  read  the  setting  and  beginning  of  Scene  I with 
the  class  and  discuss  the  narrative  clues  the  author  gives  to  set  up 
the  dramatic  situation. 
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1.  The  name  of  the  family  Is 

1 . Younger : ' 

2.  Smith 

3.  not  given 

4.  Elder. 

2.  The  furnishings  are  described  as 

1 . -new 

2.  worn 

3.  In  bad  taste 

4 . avant  -garde 

3.  The  room  in  which  Scene  I is  laid  is 


1 . a family  room  - 

2.  a dining  room 

3.  an  all-purpose  area 

4.  a basement 

4.  What  was  once  a breakfast  room  is  now 

1.  a storage  room  c 

2.  a bedroom 

3.  a sewing  nook 

4.  a pantry 

5.  The  time  of  the  play  Is 

1 . after  the  Korean  War 

2.  after  World  War  I 

3.  after  World  War  II 

4.  now 

6.  This  apartment  is  home  to 

1.  a couple 

2.  a couple,  and  a grandmother 

3.  a couple,  their  son,. a grandmother,  and  an  aunt 

4.  an  old  lady 


7.  The  apartment  is  located  In 


1 . New  York's  Harlem 

2.  Chicago's  Southslde 

3.  Albany's  Arbor  Hill 

4.  Catfish  Row  4 

8.  Besides  being  cramped  for  space,  this  little  family  is  having 
problems  related  to 

1.  the  generation  gap  - 

2.  social  displacement 

3.  finances 

4.  floral  decoration 

9.  The-wife  who  Is; a settled -thirty -yean- old  woman  Is - 

1.  ugly'  ( 

2.  still  attractive  to  her. husband 

3.  lazy 

4.  age-conscious 


/ 


* 
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Lorraine  Hansberry 

ACT  I 
SCENE  ONE 

v 

RUTH:  (With  a from)  Bobo? 

WALTER:  Yeah.  You  see,  this  little  liquor  store  we  got  in  mind 

cost  seventy-five  thousand  and  we  figured  the  initial  investment 
on  the  place  be  'bout  thirty  thousand,  see.  That  be  ten  thousand 
each.  Course,  there's  a couple  of  hundred  you  got  to  pay  so's  you 
don't  spend  your  life  just  waiting  for  them  clowns  to  let  your  , 
license  get  approved— 

RUTH:  You  mean  graft? 

WALTER:  (Framing  impatiently)  Don't  call  it  that.  See  there, 

that  just  goes  to  show  you  what  women  understand  about  the  world. 
Baby,  don't  nothing  happen  for  you  in  this  world  'less  you  pay 
somebody  off! 

RUTH:  Walter,  leave  me  alone!  (She  raises  her  head  and  stares  at 

him  vigorously— then  sayst  more  quietly)  Eat  your  eggs,  they 
gonna  be  cold. 

WALTER:  (Straightening  up  from  her  and  looking  off)  That's  it. 

There  you  are.  Man  say  to  his  woman:  I got  me  a dream.  His 
woman  say:  Eat  your  eggs*.  ( Sadlyt  but  gaining  in  power)  Man 
say:  I got  to  take  hold  of  this  here  world,  baby!  And  a woman 
will  say:  Eat  your  eggs  and  go  to  work.  (Passionately  now) 

Man  say:  I got  to  change  my  life,  I'm  choking  to  death,  baby! 

And  his  woman  say—  (In  utter  anguish  as  he  brings  his  fists  dam 
on  his  thighs)— Your  eggs  is  getting  cold! 

* 

RUTH:  (Softly)  Walter,  that  ain't  none  of  our  money. 

WALTER:  (Not  listening  at  all  or  even  looking  at  her)  This 

morning,  I was  lookin'  in  the  mirror  and  thinking  about  it... 

I'm  thirty  five  years  old;  I been  married  eleven  years  and  I 
got  a boy  who  sleeps  in  the  living  room—  (Very,  veryt  auietly)— 
and  all  I got  to  give  him  is  stories  about  how  rich  white 
people  live... 


WALTE  R : Dam  my  eggs . . . damn 

RUTH:  Then  go  to  work. 

WALTER:  (Looking  up  at  her) 

myself—  (Shaking  his  head  w 
is  eat  them  eggs  and  go  to  i 

RUTH:  (Wearily)  Honey,  you 

every  dayi  every  night  and 
new.  (Shrugging)  So  you  wo 
chauffeur.  So— I would  rat 

WALTER:  That  is  just  what  i 
world... Don't  understand  at; 
— feel  1 i ke-they  somebody— L 

RUTH:  ( Drily > but  to  hurt) 

WALTER:  No  thanks  to  the  co 

RUTH:  Well,  being  a colored 


. Aaae&am 

1.  Ruth  is  obviously  tired 

1 . achievements 

2.  potential 

3.  dreams 

4.  sex  life 

2.  Walter  expresses  a feeli 
described  as 

1.  frustration. 

2.  satisfaction 

3.  desperation 

4.  exhileration 


RUTH:  Eat  your  eggs,  Walter. 
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WALTER:  damn  my  egge . . .damn  all  the  eggs  that  ever  wae! 

RUTH:  Then  go  to  work.  , 

WALTER:  (Looking  up  at  her)  See— I'm  trying  to  talk  to  you  'bout 

myself  —(Shaking  hie  head  with  the  repetition) —and  all  you  can  say 
is  eat  them  eggs  and  go  to  work. 

RUTH:  (Wearily)  Honey,  you  never  say  nothing  new.  I listen  to  you 
every  day,  every  night  and  every  morning,  and  you  never  say  nothing 
new.  (Shrugging)  So  you  would  rather  be  Mr.  Arnold  than  be  his 
chauffeur.  So— I would  rather  be  living  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

WALTER:  That  is  just  what  is  wrong  with  the  colored  woman  in  this 
world. ..Don't  understand  about  building  their  men  up  and  maki ng  'em 
— feel-1  ike~they~somebody; — Like-they-can-do-something. — 

RUTH:  (Drily,  but  to  hurt)  There  are  colored  men  who  do  things. 

WALTER:  No  thanks  to  the  colored  woman.  » 

RUTH:  Well,  being  a colored  woman,  I guess  I can't  help  myself  none. 


A aaeaament  Comp/tefeena-ion 

1.  Ruth  is  obviously  tired  of  hearing'  about  Walter's' 


1.  achievements 

2. — potential 

3.  dreams 

- 

4.  sex  life 

Walter  expresses  a feeling  about  his 

situation  that  could  best  be 

described  as 

*•  . i 

1 . f rustreti  on 

2.  satisfaction 

3.  desperation 

4.  exhileration 

> 

- 
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3.  The  dialog,  shows,  ""a  resentment  that  exists  between 

1.  father  and  son 

2.  mother  and  son 

' 3.  colored  man  and  colored  woman 

4.  daughter  and  suitor 

4.  Walter  feels  his  wife  offers  no 

$ ** 

1 . money 

2.  ideas,  ' 

3.  encouragement  • 

4.  satisfaction 

5.  Ruth  says,  You  never  say  nothing  new.  This  reveals  her 

1.  lack  of  education 

2.  southern  accent 

3.  challenging  attitude 
4vVnorthern  accent 

6.  Walter's  great  dream  is  to  be 

o 

1.  as  rich  as  the  white  man  ^ 

27  a good  husband 

3.  a biologist 

4.  an  Afro-American 


/ 
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A RAISIN  IN  THE  SUN 
Lorraine  Hansberry 

ACT  I 
SCENE  ONE 

BENEATHA:  Oh,  I probably  will .. .but  first  I'm  going  to  be  a 

doctor,  and  George,  for  one,  still  thinks  that's  pretty  funny. 
I couldn't  be  bothered  with  that.  I am  going  to  be  a doctor 
and  everybody  around  here  better  understand  that! 

MAMA:  (Kindly)  'Course  you  going  to  be  a doctor  honey,  God 

willing. 

BENEATHA: TBrily)  God  hasn 't  got ’a  thing  to  do  with  i t . 

MAMA:  Beneatha— that  just  wasn't  necessary. 

BENEATHA:  Well— neither  is  God.  I get  sick  of  hearing  about 
God.  1 , 

MAMA:  Beneatha! 


(MAMA  absorbs  thie  speech,  s 
crosses  to  BENEATHA  and  slop 
there  is  only  silence  and  th 
mother  * 8 face , and  MAMA  ie  v 

MAMA:  Now— you  say  after  me 

(There  is  a long  pauee  and 
MAMA  repeats  the  phrase  wit 
mother's  house  there  is  sti 

BENEATHA:  In  my  mother's  ho 

MAMA:,  (talking  coway  from  BE 
posture.  Stopping  and  turn 
ideas  we  ain't  going  to  hav 
the  head  of  this  family. 


Ai&eAim 

1.  Beneatha  objects  to  her 
has  become 


BENEATHA:  I mean  it!  I'm  just  tired  of  hearing  about  God  all 

the  time.  What  has  He  got  to  do  with  anything?  Does  he  pay 
tuition? 

MAMA:  You  'bout  to  get  your  fresh  little  jaw  slapped! 

RUTH:  That's  just  what  she  needs,  all  right! 

BENEATHA:  Why?  Why  can't  I say  what  I want  to  around  here, 
like  everybody  else? 


1.  a nonbeliever 

2.  a radical 

3.  an  agnostic 

4.  an  Afro-American 

2.  Beneatha  feels  that  God 


1.  doesn't  care 

2.  doesn't  help  to  solv 

3.  is  a fraud 

4.  takes  sides 


MAMA:  It  don't  sound  nice  for  a young  girl  to  say  things  like 

that— you  wasn't  brought  up  that  way.  Me  and  your  father  went 
to  trouble  to  get  you  and  Brother  to  church  every  Sunday. 


BENEATHA:  Mama,  you  don't  understand.  It's  all  a matter  of 


ideas,  and  God  is  just  one  idea  I don't  accept.  It's  not 
important.  I am  not. going  out  and  be  inmoral  or  commit  crimes 
because  I don't  believe  in  God.  I don't  even  think  about  it.. 


It's  just  that  I get  tired  of  Him  getting  credit  for  all  the 


things  the  human  race  achieves  through  its  own  stubborn  effort. 
There  simply  is  no  blasted  God— there  is  only  man  and  it  is  he 
who  makes  miracles!  


3.  Her  mother  reacts  to  her 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


tears 

disgust 

righteous  anger 
fright 


1 
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first  I'm  going  to  be  a 
ihinks  that's  pretty  funny, 
am  going  to  be  a doctor 
erstand  that! 

be  a doctor  honey,  God 


;hing  to  do  with  it. 


(MAMA  absorbs  this  speech,  studies  her  daughter  and  rises  slowly  and, 
crosses  to  BENEATHA  and  slaps  her  powerfully  across  the  face.  After, 
there  is  only  silence  and  the  daughter  drops  her  eyes  from  her 
mother '8  face,  and  MAMA  is  very  tall  before  her) 

MAMA:  Now— you  say  after  me,  in  my  mother's  house  there  is  still  God. 
(There  is  a long  pause  and  BENEATHA  staves  at  the  floor  wordlessly . 
MAMA  repeats  the  phrase  with  precision  and  cool  emotion)  In  my 
mother's  house  there  is  still  God. 

BENEATHA:  In  my  mother’s  house  there  is  still  God—  (A  long  pause) 

MAMA:  (Walking  away  from  BENEATHA,  too  disturbed  for  triumphant 

posture.  Stopping  and  turning  back  to  her  daughter)  There  are 

ideas  we  ain't  going  to  have  in  this  house.  Not  long  as  I am  at 

the  head  of  this  family. 


;essary.t. 

iet  sick  of  hearing  about 

\ 

\ 


Aa^eiament  Compieheniion 

Beneatha  objects  to  her  mother's  religious  p-ttjfcudes  because  she 
has  become 


of  hearing  about  God  all 
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1,  a nonbeliever 

2.  a radical 

3,  an  agnostic  „ 

4.  an  Afro-American 

Beneatha  feels  that  God 

1.  doesn't*care 

2.  doesn't  help  to  solve  immediate  problems 

3.  is  a fraud 

4.  takes  sides 

» 

Her  mother'reacts  to  her  attitudes  in 

1.  tears 

2.  disgust 

3.  righteous  anger 

4.  fright 
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’MACBETH 

•William  Shakespeare 

Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow 
Creeps, in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  a tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 


A&ieMmmt  ofi  CompKeh&niion 

1.  Macbeth's  speech  gives  a picture  of  a man  in 

1.  love 

^ anger  £ 

3.  despair 

4.  humor 


2.  He  feels  that 

1.  life  is  significant 

2.  there  is  no  meaning  in  life 

3.  somewhere  there  are  answers 

4.  somewhere  there  is  truth 

3.  , The  only  end,  he  feels,  lies  in 

1.  heaven 

2.  dusty  death 
/ 3.  ambition 

/ 4.  hell 

'4.  Life's  but... a poor  player  is  a 

/ 1.  simile 

/ . ■ 2.  oxymoron 

I 3.  metaphor 
I f 4.  hyperbole 
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5.  Life  Is  a tale  told  by 

ire  1.  a poet 

2.  a playwright 

3.  an  idiot 

- 4.  novelist 
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A RAISIN  IN  THE  SUN 


BENEATHA:  That's 


Lorraine  Hansberry 
ACT  I 

SCENE  TWO  , 

WALTER:  I mean — I have  worked  as  a chauffeur  most  of  my  life— 
and  my  wife  here,  she  does  domestic  work  in  people's  kitchens. 
So  does  my  mother.  I mean— we  are  plain  people... 


LINDNER:  (To  MAM/ 

you,  Mrs.  Youngei 
better  I am  sure 

MAMA:  (Hieing)  ) 

was  going  tomov< 
(Shaking  her  heac 
folks  is  nowaday: 


LINDN.ER:  Yes,  Mr.  Younger— 

WALTER:  (Really  like  a small  boy,  looking  dam  at  hie  ehoee  and 

then  up  at  the  man)  And— uh— well,  my  father,  well,  he  was  a 
laborer  most  of  his  life. 


LINDNER:  (Foldiru 

about  it...  There 
is  almost  ignorei 
At  the  doc?r_LII)lDI 
know  what  you're 


LINDNER:  (Absolutely  confused)  Uh,  yes — 

WALTER:  (Looking  down  at  his  toes  once  again)  My  father  almost 

beat  a man  to  death  once  because  this  man  called  him  a bad  name 
or  something,  you  know  what  I mean? 

LINDNER:  No,  I’m  afraid  I don’t. 

WALTER:  (Finally  straightening  up)  Well,  what  I mean  is  th&t  we 

come  from  people  who  had  a lot  of  pride.  I mean— we  are  very 
proud  people.  And  that's  my  sister  over  there  and  she's  going  to 
be  a doctor— and  we  are  very  proud— 

LINDNER:  Well— I am  sure  that  is  very  nice,  but— 

WALTER:  (Starting  to  cry  and  facing  the  man  eye  to  eye)  What  I am 

telling  you  is  that  we  called  you  over  here  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  very  proud  and  that  this  is— this  is  uiy  son,  who  makes  the 
sixth  generation  of  our  family  in  this  country,  and  that  we  have 
all  thought  about  your  offer  and  we  have  decided  to  move  into  our 
house  because  my  father— ny  father— he  earned  it.  (MAMA  has  her 
eyes  closed  and  is  rocking  back  and  forth  as  though  she  were  in 
church,  with  her  head  nodding  the  anen  yes)  We  don't  want  to 
make  no  trouble  for  nobody  or  fight  no  causes— but  we  will  try  to 
be  good  neighbors.  That's  all  we  got  to  say.  (He  looks  the  man 
absolutely  in  the  eyes)  We  don't  want  your  money.  (He  turns  and 
walks  away  from  the  man) 

LINDNER:  (Looking  around  at  all  of  them)  I take  it  then  that  you 

have  decided  to  occupy. 


RUTH:  (Looking  at 

the  moving  men  ai 

MAMA:  (Into  actic 

mess.  Ruth,  put 
tie  and  tuck  youi 
Lord,  have  mercy. 


In  the  scene  above 
that  they  are  refi 
a black  family,  at 

1.  Walter  explalr 

1.  domestics 

2.  social  cl i 

3.  teachers 

4.  chemists 

2.  The  story  Wall 
death  for  call 

1 . an  anecdot 

2.  a He 

3.  a veiled  t 

4.  a dream 
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here  to  tell  you  that  we 
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country,  and  that  we  have 
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} I take  it  then  that  you 
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BENEATHA:  That's  what  the  man  said. 

LINDNER:  (To  MAMA  in  her  reverie)  Then  I would  like  to  appeal  to 

you,  Mrs.  Younger.  You  are  older  and  wiser  and  understand  things 
better  I am  sure. . . 

MAMA:  ( Rising ) I am  afraid  you  don't  understand.  My  son  said  we 

was  going  to  move  and  there  ain't  nothing  left  for  me  to  say. 
(Shaking  her  head  with  double  meaning)  You  know  how  these  young 
folks  is  nowadays,  mister.  Can't  do  a thing  with  'em.  Good-bye. 

LINDNER:  (Folding  up  his  materials)  Well— if  you  are  that  final 

about  it...  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say.  (He  finishes.  He 
is  almost  ianored  bu  the  fcnilu  who  are  concentrating  on  WALTER  LEE. 
At  the  door  LINDNER" halts'  and  looks  around)  I sure  hope  you  people 
know  what  you're  doing.  (He  shakes  his  head  and  exits) 

RUTH:  (looking  around  and  coring  to  life)  Well,  for  God's  sake— if 

the  moving  men  are  here — LET'S  GET  THE  HELL  OUT  OF  HERE! 

MAMA:  (Into  action)  Ain't  it  the  truth!  Look  at  all  this  here 

mess.  Ruth,  put  Travis'  good  jacket  on  him. ..Walter  Lee,  fix  your 
tie  and  tuck  your  shirt  In,  you  look  Just  like  somebody's  hoodlum. 
Lord,  have  mercy,  where  is  my  plant? 


,CsACAAme>tt  oi  CcmpAeJiaiii.cn 

In  the  scene  above,  Walter  Younger  has  decided  to  tell  Mr.  Lindner 
that  they  are  refusing  his  offer  to  sell  their  home^  and  that  they, 
a black  family,  are  moving  into  an  al^white  neighborhood. 

1.  Walter  explains  to  Mr.  Lindner  that  he~  and  his  "Wife  are 

1.  domestics 

2.  social  cl  inters 

3.  teachers 

4.  chemists 

2.  The  story  Walter  tells  about  his  father  almost  beating  a man  to 
death  for  calling  him  a name  is 

1 . an  anecdote 

2.  a lie 

3.  a veiled  threat 

4.  a dream 
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3.  Halter  explains  that  his  son  Is 

1.  a fifth  generation  American 

2.  a sixth  generation  American 

3.  a first  generation  American 

4.  an  Imnlgrant 

& 

4.  Halter  says  they  intend  to  be 

1.  block  busters 

2.  Investors 

3.  good  neighbors 

4.  landlords 

5.  Mr.  Lindner  attempts  to  appeal  to 

1.  Ruth 

2.  Mama 

3.  Travis 

4.  Hillie 

6.  From  this  point  on,  the  family  will 

1.  stay  In  the  ghetto 

2.  try  for  a new  life 

3.  sell  their  house 

4.  retreat  to  the  south 

7.  After  this,  the  head  of  the  house  will  be 

1.  Travis 
...  2.  Mama 

3.  Halter  - 

4,..  Ruth 
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BALLAD  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
Dudley  Randal V 

Mother  dear  may  I go ‘downtown 
Instead  of  out  to  play 
And  march  the  streets. of  Birmingham 
In  a freedom  march  today? 

No  baby  no,  you  may  not  go 
For  the  dogs  are  fierce  and  wild. 

And  clubs  and  hoses,  guns  and  jails 
Aren't  good  for  a little  child. 

But  mother  I won't  be  alone, 

Other  children  will  go  with  me 
And  march  the  streets  of  Birmingham 
To  make  our  people  free. 

No  baby  no,  you  may  not  go 
I fear  the  guns  will  fire, 

But  yOu  may  go  to  church  instead  and  sing  In  the 
children's  choir. 

She's  combed  and  brushed  her  night  dark  hair 
And  bathed  rose  petal  sweet, 

And  drawn  white  gloves  on  small  brown  hands, 
White  shoes  on  her  feet. 

Her  mother  smiled  to  know  her  child 
Was  In  that  sacred  place, 

But  that  smile  was  the  last 
Smile  to  come  to  her  face. 

For  when  she  heard  the  explosion 
Her  eyes  grew  wet  and  wild, 

She  raced^through  the  streets  of  Birmingham 
Yelling,  for  her  child. 

She  dug  in  bits  of  glass  and  brick. 

Then  pulled  out  a shoe- 

Oh  here  is  the  shoe  my  baby  wore 

But  baby  whdre  are  you? 
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Aaaeaament  efi  Compichenslan 


1 . The  Ba.1  lad  of  SirrrCnjhin  talks  about 


1 . archaic  times 

2.  contemporary  events 

3.  the  Middle  Ages 

4.  the  Roaring  Twenties  , 

2.  The  mother  felt  her  child  was  safe 


1 . at  home 

2.  on  the  street 

3.  in  the  parade 

4.  in  church 


3.  The  poem  is  written  in 

1 . couplets 

2.  4 line  stanzas 

3.  6 line  stanzas 

4.  broken  rhyme 

4.  Wet  and  wild  is  an  example  of 

1 . metaphor 

2.  simile 

3.  alliteration 

4.  assonance 

5.  The  child's  hands  are 

1.  white 

2.  brown 

3.  yellow 

4.  red 

6.  The  opening  of  the  ballad  is  told  in 

1.  sonnet  form 

2.  monolog 

3.  dialog 

4.  debate 

BALLAD  OF  BIRMINGHAM.  Words  by  Dudley  Randall . Music  by  Jerry  Moore. 
TRO  - (c)  copyright  1964  and  1967  MaODY  TRAILS,  INC.,  New  York,  New 
York.  Used  by  permission. 
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L1 1 LOVE,  THOUGH  FOR  THIS  YOU  RIPPLE  ME  WITH  PARTS  1/1 


r> 


LOVE,  THOUGH  FOR  THIS  YOU  RIDDLE  ME  WITH  DARTS 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Love,  though  for  this  you  riddle  me  with  darts, 
And  drag  me  at  your  chariot  till  I die,— 

Oh,  heavy  prince!  Oh,  panderer  of  hearts!— 
Yet  hear  me  tell  how  in  their  throats  they  lie 
Who  shout  you  mighty:  thick  about  my  hair. 

Day.  in,  day  out,  your  ominous  arrows  purr. 

Who  stil,1  am  free,  unto  no  querulous  care 
A fool,  ind  in  no  temple  worshiper! 

I,  that  have  bared  me  to  your  quiver's  fire,  - 
Lifted  my  face  into  its  puny  rain, 

Do  wreathe  you  Impotent  to  Evoke  Desire 
As  you  are  Powerless  to  Elicit  Pain! 

(Now  will  the  god,  for  blasphemy  so  brave, 
Punish  me,  surely,  with  the  shaft  I crave!) 


A Ases&ment  o & Complzhzn&ion 

1.  The  poet  addresses  herself  to 

1 . Apol 1 o 

2 . Venus 

3.  the  goddess  of  love 

4.  the  god  of  love 

2.  The  pronoun  this  in  the  title  refers  to  her  crime  of 

1.  adultery 

2.  blasphemy 

3.  pondering 

4.  sell ing  arrows 

3.  She  accuses  the  people  who  say  the  god  is  mighty  of  being 

1.  foolish  . t’ 

2.  liars 

3.  love  struck 

4.  afraid 


4.  She  main* 

1 . fear 

2.  puny 

3.  reck' 

4.  accm 

5.  She  crowi 

^ 1 . Impo 

2.  Gram 

3.  God  < 

4.  Desii 

6.  She  hope: 

i 

1 . rewai 

2 . 1 ove 

3.  punis 

4.  try  I 

7.  This  soni 

1 . Shah 
fc.  Ital 

3 . Petn 

4.  Spen< 
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ME  U1TH  .PARTS  I/I 


WITH  DARTS  ” 4. 
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■'p’ldicnii on  7. 


fers  to  her  crime  of 


-,e  god  is  mighty  of  being 


She  maintains  that  his  fire  power  is 

1 . fearful 

2.  puny 

3.  reckless 

4.  accurate 

She  clowns  him 

1.  Impotent  and  Powerless 

2.  Grand  and  Glorious 

3.  God  and  Prince 

4.  Desire  and  Pain 

She  hopes  he  will 

1.  reward  her  with  a kiss 

2.  love  her  dearly 

3.  punish  her  with  an  arrow 

4.  try  her  patience  further 

This  sonnet  is 

1 . Shakespearian 

2.  Italian 

3.  Petrarchan 

4.  Spenserian 


departmental 

Robert  Frost 

An  ant  on  the  tablecloth 
Ran  Into  a dormant  moth 
Of  many  times  his  size. 

He  showed  not  the  least  surprise. 
His  business  wasn't  with  such. 

He  gave  It  scarcely  a touch, 

And  was  off  on  his  duty  run. 

Yet  If  he  encountered  ore 
Of  the  hive's  enquiry  squad 
Whose  work  Is  to  find  out  God 
And  the  nature  of  time  and  space. 
He  would  put  him  onto  the  case. 
Ants  are  a curious  race; 

One  crossing  with  hurried  tread 
The  body  of  one  of  their  dead 
Isn't  given  a moment's  arrest- 
Seems  not  even  impressed. 

But  he  no  doubt  reports  to  any 
With  whom  he  crosses  antennae, 
And  they  no  doubt  report 
To  the  higher  up  at  court. 

Then  word  goes  forth  In  Formic: 
"Death's  come  to  Jerry  McCormlc, 
Our  selfless  forager  Jerry. 

Will  the  special-Janizary  — 
Whose  office  It  Is  td  bury 
The  dead  of  the  commissary 
Go  bring  him  home  to  his  people. 
Lay  him  In  state  on  a sepal.- 
Wrap  him  for  shroud  In  a petal. 
Embalm  him  with  Ichor  of  nettle. 
This  Is  the  word  of  your  Queen." 
And  presently  on  the  scene 
Appears  a solemn  mortician; 

And  taking  formal  posltloh 
.With  feelers  calmly  atwlddle, 
Seizes  the  dead  by  the  middle, 
And  heaving  him  high  In  air, 
Carries  him  out  of  there. 

No  one  stands  round  to  stare. 

It  Is  nobody  else's  affair. 


It  couldn ' t be  cal  lei 
But  how  thoroughly  d< 


1.  The  ant’s  encoun 

1.  a tiny  moth 

2.  a large  moth 

3.  another  ant 

4.  a Queen  bee 

2.  The  ant  Is  < 

1 . a busybody 

2.  a busy  bee 

3.  a creature  w 

4.  Jerry  McCom 

3.  The  setting  is 


1.  on  a broad  p 

2.  Inside  a hi\i 

3.  on  a tabled 

4.  inside  an  ar 

4.  If  he  meets  a ne 


1.  himself 

2.  swords 

3.  that  bridge 

4.  antennae 


5.  They  may  use  a f 

1.  coffin  i 

2.  shield.- 

3.  shroud 

4.  wreath 


From  THE  POETRY  OF  I 
Copyright  1936  by  R< 
Ballentine.  Copyrii 
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It  couldn't  be  called  ungentle. 
But  how  thoroughly  departmental . 


Aamamettt  0|$  Comp-’LehenAion 

1.  The  ant's  encounter  was  with 

* V 

1 . a ti ny  moth 

2.  a large  moth 

3.  another  ant 

4.  a Queen  bee* 

2.  The  ant  is 

1 . a busybody 

2.  a busy  bee 

3.  a creature  wrapped  up  in  his  own  affairs 

4.  Jerry  McCormic 

( 

3.  The  setting  is 

1.  on  a broad  plain 

2.  inside  a hive 

3.  on  a tablecloth 

4.  inside  an  ant  hill 

4.  If  he  meets  a neighbor,  he  may  cross 

1 . himself  — 

2 . swords 

3.  that  bridge 

4.  antennae 


5.  They  may  use  a petal  for  a 


1 . cof f i n 

2.  shield 

3.  shroud 

4.  wreath 


From  THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  FROST  edited  by  Edward  Connery  la  them. 
Copyright  1936  by  Robert  Frost.  Copyright  (c)  1964  by  Lesley  Frost 
Bal lentine.  Copyright  (c)  1969  by^Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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L29  LONVOU  1/1 


LONDON 


William  Blake 


I wander  through  each  charter'd  street 
Near  where  the  charter'd  Thames  doth  glow, 
And  mark  in  every  face  I meet 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

In  every  cry  of  every  Man, 

In  every  Infant's  cry  of  fear. 

In  every  voice,  in  every  ban. 

The  mind-forg'd  manacles  I hear. 

How  the  chimney-sweeper's  cry 
Every  black'ning  church  appals. 

And  the  hopeless  soldier's  sigh 
Runs  in  blood  down  palace  walls. 


1.  The  poet  is  evidently  concerned  with  conditions  in 

1.  England 

2.  France 

3.  Ireland  * , 

4.  Wales 

2.  The  words  charter'd  and  mark  In  the  first  stanza 'seem  to 
suggest 

1 . acourse  of  study 

2.  a permit 

3.  a map 

4.  a document 

3.  The  author  expresses  his 

1.  lack  of  concern 

2.  doubts 

3.  deep  concern 

4.  apathy 


AaaeaamcHt  o£  Compndiw&ion 
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4;  He  maintains  that  all  of  London  is  affected,  even 

1 . the  kings 

2.  the  churchmen 

3.  the  generals 

4.  the  children 

5.  The  mention  of  the  chimney  sweeper  suggests 

1.  science  fiction 

2.  a past  age 

3.  modern  times 

4.  a vacuum  cleaner 


•» 


HY  LAST  DUCHESS 
Robert  Browning 

That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall. 

Looking  as  If  she  were  alive.  I call 
That  piece  a wonder,  now:  Fra  Pandolf's  hands 
Worked  busily  a day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Wlll't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?  I said 
"Fra  Pandolf"  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance. 

The  depth  and  passion  of  Its  earnest  glance. 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 

The  curtain  I have  drawn  for  you,  but  I)  10 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me.  If  they  durst. 

How  such  a glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  Into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps 

Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  "Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  Lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat":  such  stuff  20 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A heart— how  shall  I say?— too  soon  made  glad. 

Too  easily  Impressed;  she  liked  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one!  My  favour  at  her  breast. 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  In  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  In  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace— all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men,— good!  but  thanked  30 

Somehow— I know  not  how— as  If  she  ranked 

My  gift,  of  a n1ne-hundred-years*o1d  name 

With  anybody's  gl ft. " 'Who’tf  stoop'to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech-(wh1ch  I have  not)-to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  "Just  this 

Or  that  In  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss. 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark"-and  If  she  let 
Herself  be  lessened  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse,  40 

-E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping,  and  I choose 
Never  to  stoop.  Oh,  Sir,  she  Smiled,  no  doubt 


Whene'er  I passed  her;  but 
Much  the  same  smile?  This 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  toe 
As. _1f  alive.  Wlll't  pleas-’ 
The  company  below,  then.  ! 
The  count  your  master's  kne 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  ji 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  c 
Though  hT s fair  daughter's 
At  starting.  Is  my  object. 
Together  down.  Sir!  Notice 
Taming  a sea-horse,  thought 
Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  ca 


AaaeM 

1.  The  speaker  In  this  poe 

1 . a Duke 

2.  Fra  Pandolf 

3.  Claus  of  Innsbruck 

4.  the  Count 

2.  The  speaker  Is  evident  1 

1.  a man  devoted  to  hi 

2.  a collector  of  art 

3.  a sympathetic  noble 

4.  a young  courtier 

3.  Lines  12-21  reveal  the 

1.  understanding 

2. '  joy 

3.  jealousy 

4.  love  of  art 

4.  Evidently  the  speaker  h 
story  to 

1.  ease  his  conscience 

2.  allay  his  guilt 

3.  explain  the  portrai 

4.  improve  Ms  Image 
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Whene'er  I passed  her;  b'ut  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile?  This  grew;  I gave  commands; 

Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.  Will't  please  you  rise?  We'll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.  I repeat. 

The  count  your  master's  known  itruni ficence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I avowed  50 

At  starting,  is  my  object.  Nay,  we'll  go 
Together  down.  Sir!  Notice  Neptune,  tho'. 

Taming  a sea-horse,  thought  a rarity. 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 


Aaaeaament  c&  Compte/ims-ion 

1.  The  speaker  in  this  poem  is 

1 . a Duke 

2.  Fra  Pandolf 

3.  Claus  of  Innsbruck 

4.  the  Count 

2.  The  speaker  is  evidently 

1.  a man  devoted  to  his  wife's  memory 

2.  a collector  of  art  treasures 

3.  a sympathetic  nobleman 

4.  a young  courtier 

3.  Lines  12-21  reveal  the  speaker's 

1.  understanding 

2.  joy 

3.  jealousy 

4.  love  of  art 

4.  Evidently  the  speaker  has  ordered  his  wife's  death  and  tells  the 
story  to 

1.  ease  his  conscience 

2.  allay  his  guilt 

3.  explain  the  portrait 

4.  improve  his  image 
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LORD  RANDAL  3.  The 

"0  where  hae  ye  been.  Lord  Randal,  my  son?  1. 

0 where  hae  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man?"  2. 

"I  hae  been  to  the  wild  wood;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon,  3. 

For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down."  4. 


"Where  .gat  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal , my  son? 

Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  iqy  handsome  young  man?" 

"I  din'd  wi'  my  true-love;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 

For  I'm  weary  wi 1 hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." 

"What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young  man?" 

"I  gat  eels  boil'd  in  broth;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 

For  I 'm  weary  wi ' hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." 

"What  became  of  your  bloodhounds,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
What  became  of  your  bloodhounds,  my  handsome  young  man?" 
"0  they  swell 'd  and  they  died;  mother  make  my  bed  soon. 

For  I'm  weary  wi ' hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." 

"0  I fear  ye  are  poisoned,  Lord  Randal,  my  son! 

0 I fear  ye  are  poisoned,  my  handsome  young  man!" 

"0  yes!  I am  poison’d;  mother,  make  n\y  bed  soon. 

For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  fain  wald  lie  down." 

Anonymous 


4.  The 

1. 

2. 

3.  > 

4. 


5.  The 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6.  The 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


A44e44me>t£  ComiyLcheni-ion 

1.  The  narrative  utilizes 


1.  flashback 

2.  foreshadowing 

3.  chronological  order 

4.  leaps  and  pauses 

2.  The  poem  omits  the  facts  concerning 

1 . the  victim's  name 

2.  the  motive  for  the  poisoning 

3.  the  fate  of  the  bloodhounds 

4.  the  identity  of  the  speaker 
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3.  The  structure  of  the  poem  evolves  from 

1.  questions  and  answers 

2.  debate  pro  and  con 

3.  soliloquy 

4.  a chronological  report 

4.  The  poisoning  referred  to 

1.  is  about  to  happen 

2.  will  never  happen 

3.  has  already  happened 

4.  is' only^  fantasy 

5.  The  phrase,  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting t occurs  in 

i 

1.  the  last  stanza 

2.  t^e  first  stanza  only 

3.  the  first  two  stanzas 

4.  the  first  four  stanzas 

6.  The  questioner  apparently  has 

1.  some  reason  to  question  her  son 

2.  no  reason  to  question  her  son 

3.  plotted  against  her  son 

4.  no  thoughts  concerning 4ier  son's  welfare 


THANKSGIVING 


Mol  ly  Kazan 

I think  that  what  he  gave  us  most  was  pride. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a President  like  that: 
bright,  brave  and  funny  and  goodlooking. 

I saw  him  once  drive  down  East  Seventy-second 
Street 

In  an  open  car,  In  the  autumn  sun 
(as  he  drove  yesterday  in  Dallas). 

His  thatch  of  brown  hair  looked  as  though  It  had 
grown  extra  thick 

the  way  our  wood  animals  In  Connecticut 
grow  extra  fur  for  winter. 

And  he  looked  as  though  It  v/as  fun  to  be  alive, 
to  be  a politician, 
to  be  a President, 
to  be  a Kennedy, 
to  be  a man. 

He  revived  our  pride. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a President 
who'  read  his  mall , 
who  read  the  papers, 

who  read  books  and  played  touch  football. 

It  was  a pleasure  and  a cause  for  pride 
to  watch  him  take  the  quizzing  of  the  press 
with  cameras  grinding- 
take  It  In  his  stride, 
with  zest. 

He'd  parry,  thrust,  answer  or  duck, 

and  fire  a verbal  shot  on  target, 

hitting  with  the  same  answer,  the  segregationists 

in  a Louisiana  hamlet  and  a government  In 

South  East  Asia. 

He  made  you  feel  that  he  knew  what  was  going  on 
in  both  places. 

He  would  come  out  of  the  quiz  with  an. "A"  in 

Economics,  Military  Science,  Constitutional  Law, 
Farm  Problems  and  the  moonshot  program  and 
still  take  time  to  appreciate  Miss  May  Craig. 
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We- were  privileged  to  see  him  on  the  worst  day 
(till  yesterday), 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  day, 

and  we  marveled  at  his  coolth  and  style  , 

and  were  amazed  at  an  air  (that  plainly  was 
habitual) 
of  modesty 

and  even  diffidence. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a President 
who  said,  it  was  my  fault. 

And  went  on  from  there. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a President 

who  looked  well  In  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin 

and  at  the  podium  of  the  United  Nations  ; 

—and  who  would  go  to  Dublin, 

put  a wreath  where  It  did  the  most  good 

and  leave  unspoken  < 

the  satisfaction  of  an  Irishman 
en  route  to  10  Downing  Street 
as  heajl  of  the  U.S.  government. 

What  was  spoken 
was  spoken  well. 

What  was  unspoken 
needed  to  be  unspoken. 

It  was  none  of  our  business  If  his  back  hurt. 

i 

He  revived  our  pride. 

He  gave  grist  to  our  pride.  j 

He  was  respectful  of  Intellect;  • 

He  was  respectful  of  excellence; 

He  was  respectful  of  accomplishment  and  skill;  ( 

He- was  respectful  of  the  clear  and  subtle  use  of  ; 

our  language; 

He  was  respectful  of  courage. 

And  all  these  things  he  cultivated  In  himself. 

He  was  respectful  of  our  heritage. 

He  is  now  part  of  It. 


H 
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He  affirmed  our  future. 

Our  future  Is  more  hopeful 

because  of  his  work 

but  our  future  Is  not  safe  nor  sure. 

Me  kept  telling  us  that. 

This  Is  a very  dangerous  and  uncertain  world. 

I quote.  He  said  that  yesterday. 

He  respected  facts. 

And  we  must  now  live  with  the  fact  of  his  murder. 

Our  children  cried  when  the  news  came.  They 

phoned  and  we  phoned 

and  we  cried  and  we  were  not  ashamed  of 

crying, but  we  were  ashamed  of  what  had 

happened. 

The  youngest  could  not  remember  any  other 
President,  not  clearly. 

She  felt  as  If  the  world  had  stopped. 

We  said,  It  Is  a shame,  a very  deep  shame. 

But  this  country  will  go  on 
Store  proudly 

and  with  a clearer  sense  of  who  we  are 
and  what  we  have  It  In  us  to  become 
because  we  had  a President  like  that. 

He  revived  our  pride. 

We  are  lucky  that  we  had  him  for  three  years. 


■ A MZMmznt  oh  Compfiehe.n&ion 

1.  The  poet  stresses  the  Idea  that  even  at  this  moment  of 
national  sadness,  the  people  had 

4.  no  real  leader 

2.  much  to  be  grateful  for 

3.  much  to  feel  guilty  for 

4.  much  to  do 


! 


2.  She  mentions  her  pride  In  a r 

1.  Thie  i8  a great  ooaiety. 

2.  Let  me  make  one  thing  clt 

3.  My  friendo, 

4.  It  was  my  fault. 

3.  She  also  says  that  our  futur 

1.  safe  and  sure 

2.  not  safe  nor  sure 

3.  dangerous  and  uncertain 

4.  hopeless 

4.  She  talks  about  a man  who  t© 
who  took  time  to  visit  the  p 

1.  Paris 

2.  London 

3.  Vienna 

4.  Dublin 

5.  The  title  of  the  poem  actual 

1.  our  past 

2.  our  future 

3.  her  lament 

4.  her  meaning 

6.  The  author  states  that  the  d 
life  are 

1.  open  to  Inspection 

2.  the  property  of  history 

3.  none  of  our  business 

4.  a security  threat 

7.  The  author's  low  key  recital 
becoming 

1 . sad 

2.  sincere 

3.  dramatic 

4.  melodramatic 
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2.  She  mentions  her  pride  in  a man  who  could  say 

1.  Thio  is  a great  eooiety. 

2.  Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  ' 

3.  % friends, 

4.  It  was  my  fault.  - 

3.  She  also  says  that  our  future  is 

1 . safe  and  sure 

2.  not  safe  nor  sure 

3.  dangerous  and  uncertain 

4.  hopeless 

4.  She  talks  about  a man  who  took  pride  in  the  land  of  his  forebears 
who  took  time  to  visit  the  place  of  his  ancestors*  in 

1.  Paris 

2 . London 

3.  Vienna 

4.  Dublin 


5.  The  title  of  the  poem  actually  is  the  author's  key  to 


1 . our  past 

2.  our  future 

3.  her  lament 

4.  her  meaning 

6.  The  author  states  that  the  details  of  a public  person's  private 
life  are 

1.  open  to  inspection 

2.  the  property  of  history 

3.  none  of  our  business 

4.  a security  threat 


7.  The  author's  low  key  recital  of  details  keeps  her  work  from 
becoming 


1 . sad 

2.  sincere 

3.  dramatic 

4.  melodramatic 
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RICHARD  CORY 


Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  downtown, 

We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him: 

He  was  a gentleman  from  sole  to  crown, 

Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed, 

And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 
"Good  morning,"  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked 

And  he  was  rich— yes,  richer  than  a king— 

And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace: 

In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked,  aiid  waited  for  the  light, 

And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread 
And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night, 

Went  home  and  put  a bullet  through  his  head. 


kht><u>i>rMnt  Comptie.he.Mion 


1.  Knowing  Richard  Cory  was  probably 


1.  a pleasure 

2 . a bore 

3.  a pain 

4.  an  instruction 

2.  The  poem  is  a sort  of 

1.  treatise 

2.  revelation 

3.  epitaph 

4.  lullaby 
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3.  Light  is  often  considered  a symbol  for  life,  if  this  is  true,  then 
night  might  be  considered  a symbol  for 

1.  darkness 

2.  gaiety 

3.  death 

4.  horror 

4.  The  poem  moralizes  about 

1.  suicide 
...2.  murder 

3.  the  seeming  paradoxes  of  life 

4.  the  evident  injustices  of  life 

5.  Richard  Cory  is  a memorable  piece  of  reading  because 

1.  the  subject  matter  is  astonishing 

2.  the  work  is  filled  with  verbal  tricks 

3.  the  theme  is  love  conquers  all 

4.  the  man  personifies  the  idea 

6.  Robinson's  first  three  stanzas 

1.  prepare  the  reader  for  the  conclusion 

2.  do  nothing  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  conclusion 

3.  give  a tragically  planned  effect 

4.  broaden  the  reader's  scope 

7.  Words  like  crown,  imperially,  king,  etc.  convey  the. .idea 
that  Richard  Corey  was 

1.  a margarine  advertisement 

2.  a revolutionary 

3.  ah  aristocrat 

4.  an  ex-patriate 

8.  The  expression,  in  fine,  seems  to  mean 

1.  all  is  well 

2.  .hunky-dory 

3.  payment  for  a traffic  violation 

4.  in  Conclusion 
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L34  THE  QUA LI  TV  OF  MERCV  1/1 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY 

William  Shakespeare 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blest; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes: 

' Ti s mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Act  IV,  Scene  I,  Merchant  of  Venice 


AAAea  Ament  CompA.e.he.n&ion 

1.  This  selection  is  a plea  for 

1.  justice 

2.  honor 

3.  godliness 

4.  mercy 

2.  Being  merciful  allows  even  kings  to  be 

1.  godlike 

2.  just 

3.  respected 

4.  mighty 

3.  Mercy  brings  blessings  to  the  receiver  and  the 

1.  prosecutor 

2.  giver 

3.  recipient 

4.  jury 
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1 . mind  of  kings 

2.  heart  of  kings 

3.  soul  of  kings 

4.  financial  status  of  kings 

5.  According  to  the  passage,  the  sceptre  is  a mark  of  a king's  power 

1 . in  this  world 

2.  in  the  next  world 

3.  to  act  mercilessly 

4.  to  act  in  God's  place 

6.  The  second  line  of  the  selection  is  an  example  of  •: 

1.  hyperbole 

2.  oxymoron 

3.  simile 

4.  metaphor 


MENDING  WALL 


Robert  Frost  • 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a wall, 

That  sends  the  frozen-ground- swell  under  it 
And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun, 

And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 

The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing: 

I have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 
Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  a stone, 

But  they  would  have  the  rabbit  out  of  hiding, 

To  please  the  yelping  dogs.  The  gaps  I mean, 

No  one  has  seen  them  made  or  heard  them  made, 

But  at  spring  mending-time  we  find  them  there. 

I let  my  neighbor  know  beyond  the  hill; 

And  on  a day  we  meet  to  walk  the  line 
And  set  the  wall  between  us  once  again. 

We  keep  the  wall  between  us  as  we  go. 

To  each  the  boulders  that  have  fallen  to  each. 

And  some  are  loaves  and  some  so  nearly  balls 
We  have  to  use  a spell  to  make  them  balancd: 

"Stay  where  you  are  until  our  backs  are  turned!" 

We  wear  our  fingers  rough  with  handling  them. 

Oh,  just  another  kind  of  outdoor  game, 

One  on  a side.  It  comes  to  little  more: 

There  where  it  is  we  do  not  need  the  wall: 

He  is  all  pine  and  I am  apple  orchard. 

My  apple„trees  will,  never. get  across v . 

And  eat  the  cones  under  his  pines,  I tell  him. 

He  only  says,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 
Spring  is  the  mischief  in  me,  and  I wonder 
If  I could  put  a notion  in  his  head: 

"Why  do  they  make  good  neighbors?  Isn't  it 
Where  there  are  cows?  But  here  there  are  no  cows. 
Before  I built  a wall  I'd  ask  to  know 
What  I was  walling  in  or  walling  out, 

And  to  whom  I was  like  to  give  offense. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a wall, 
Thatwants  it  down."  I could  say  "Elves"  to  him, 
But  it's  not  elves  exactly,  and  I'd  rather 
He  said  it  for  himself.  I see  him  there, 

Bringing  a stone  grasped  firmly  by  the  top 
In  each  hand,  like  an  old-stone  savage  armed. 

He  moves!  in  darkness  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Not  of  wbods  only  and  the  shade  of  trees. 

He  will  Inot  go  behind  his  father's  saying, 
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And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so  well 
He  says  again,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 


A b&eA&m&nt  Compfi<ih.e.ni>ion 

1.  In  Mending  Wall } there  are  two  speakers.  They  are 

1.  a hunter  and  a sheriff 

2.  a poet  and  a wall -mender 

3.  an  apple  farmer  and  a man  who  grows  fir  trees 

4.  a poet  and  a hunter 

2.  The  apple  trees  are  a symbol  of 

1.  a beautifully  changeable  nature 

2.  an  unchangeable  nature 

3.  an  income  crop 

4.  sterility 

3.  The  speaker  who  outlines  the  situation  is 

1.  an  understanding  light-hearted  man 

2.  a stolid  fel low 

3.  a militant 

4.  a wall  lover 

4.  The  neighbor  doesn't  have  the  thinking  capacity  to  see  that  the 
wall  Is 

1 . necessary 

2.  beautiful 

3.  unnecessary 

4.  made  of  stones 

5.  The  wall  4 

1.  a protection  against  cows 

2.  a barrier  against  apple  trees 

3.  a tradition 

4.  a barrier  against  cows 

From  THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  FROST  edited  by  Edward  Connery  Lathem.  Copy- 
right 1930,  1939,  (c)  1969  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  Copy- 
right (c)  1958  by  Robert  Frost.  Copyright  (c)  1967  by  Lesley  Frost 
Ballentlne.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Holt,  Rinehard  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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1.36  THE  WO  RMS  AT  HEAVEN'S  GATE  1/1 


THE  WORMS  AT  HEAVEN'S  GATE 

Wallace  Stevens : ' - 

Out  of  the  tomb  we  bring  Badroulbadour* 

Within  our  bellies— we  her  chariot. 

Here  is  an  eye;  and  here  are,  one  by  one, 

The  lashes  of  that  eye  and  its  white  lid. 

* 

Here  is  the  cheek  upon  which  that  lid  declined, 

And,  finger  after  finger,  here  is  the  hand, 

The  genius  of  that  cheek.  Here  are  the  lips, 

The  bundle  of  the  body,  and  the  feet.  o 


Out  of  the  tomb  we  bring  Badroulbadour. 

*The  beauteous  daughter  of  the  King  of  China  who 
becomes  the  wife  of  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian  Nights 


Aaa<U>  Ament  o<$  CompA.zhenA.ion 
* » 

1.  The  speaker  in  the  poem  is 

* 

1.  W.  Stevens 

2.  Ben  Hur 

3.  Badroulbadour 

»• ...  4, — a -worm - 

2.  The  narrator  is  discussing  a beautiful  woman's 

1 . character 

2.  achievements 

3.  remains 

4 . wardrobe 

3.  The  lashes  of  the  eye  are  carried 


1 . i n a box 

2.  in  a chariot 

3.  one  by  one 

4.  into  the  tomb 
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4.  The  carriers  move  their  burden  in 


1 a_.charri  ot : — 1 — — ’ 

2.  a cart 

3.  their  bellies 

4.  time 

5.  The  process  the  author  describes  is 

1.  decomposition 

2.  resurrection 

3.  chemical  analysis 

4.  mathematical  summation 

6.  Here  is  the  hand/the  genius  of  that  cheek,  is 

1.  a simile 

2.  a metaphor 

3.  a hyperbole 

4.  an  oxymoron 

7.  Calling  the  body  a bundle  implies  that  it  is 

1 . beautiful 

2.  ugly - 

3.  ordinary 

4.  complicated 

8—  Badroulbadour  was-one-of-the  world 's-Toveliest  women.-  This  fact is f 

*•  ' \ 

*v  ! 

1.  obvious  to  the  narrator  , 

2.  important  to  the  narrator  \ 

3.  enchants  the  narrator  j 

1 4.  of  no  importance  to  the  narrator  1 

9.  The  author's  exact  designation  of  each  item  in  the  bundle  is  j 

1.  design  motif  j 

: 2.  implied  metaphor  J 

■ 3.  metaphor 

4.  imagery  ; 


LOST 

Carl  Sandburg 


1.  Desolate  and  lone 

2.  All  night  long  <;n  the  lake 

3.  Where  fog  trail?  and  mist  creeps 

4.  The  whistle  of  a boat 

5.  Calls  and  cries  unendingly, 

6.  Like  some  lost  child 

7.  In  tears  and  trouble 

8.  Hunting  the  harbor's  breast 

9.  frnd  the  harbor's  eyes. 


4.  Besides  being  all 
5 Is  also  an  exan 

1- — femlnine-rhyR 

2.  masculine  rh> 

3.  consonance 

4.  cacophony 

5.  One  word  which  is 
designates)  1s^ 

1.  desolate 

2.  boom 

3.  cries 

4.  tears 


A&A&iAment  o<{  Comp'ie/iena.ton 

1.  The  overall  effect  the  author  seeks  to  achieve  Is  a feeling  of 

1.  excitement 

2.  happiness 

3.  contempt 

4.  loneliness 

2.  In  lines  1 and  2,  several  words  contain  the  o sound  in  a medial 
position.  The  device  Is 


1.  alliteration 

2.  assonance  ; ” 

3.  cacophony 

4.  mas cu linear  hyme 

3.  Lines  8-9  contain  several  words  which  repeat  the  h_  sound  In  an 
Initial  position.  This  Is  called 

1 . assonance 

2.  feminine  rhyme 

3.  consonance 

4.  alliteration 


t 

t 


. . f.:  . 
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4.  Besides  being  alliterative,  the  phrase,  calls  and  cries  in  line 
5 Is  also  an  example  of 


- — -i- — ferofrvine-rhyme  ~ — 

2.  masculine  rhyme 

3.  consonance 

4.  Cacophony  / 

5.  One  word  which  is  onomatopoeic  (i.e.  which  Imitates  the  sound  it 
designates)  Is 


1 . desol  ate 

2.  boom 

3.  cries 

4. '  tears 

p/ie/iena-um 

ks  to  achieve  Is  a feeling  of 


ontaln  the  o sound  in  a medial 

i 

I o 

• \ 


hi ch  repeat  the  h_  sound  in  an 


>2 
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\ 

\ 

} 


i 


i 


i 

i 


i 

SOLILOQUY 

i 

: rrn:r.::.-.  Wjj  1 1 am-Shakes  peare  - 

^ i 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow *  1 2 3 4 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle! 

Life's  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  a tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

Macbeth 


imznt  o CompA.e.he.n&ion 

1.  Comparing  life  as  a brief  candle  indicates  that  it  is 


1.  waxy  and  dripping 

2.  short  arid  light-giving 

3.  expensive 

4.  hot 

• _ \ 

2.  Life  compared  to  a walking  shadow  indicates 


1.  reality 

2.  unreality 

3.  charm 

4.  darkness 

3.  Life  is  a 1st)  compared  to 

1.  Hamlet 

2.  Shakespeare 

3.  a great  actor 

4 . a ham  actor 
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4.  Life  Is  the  story  told  by 

•:r'r:'-;T'«:~~a  ~p6et" " — irrrr.:-— i: 

2.  an  Imbecile 

3.  a peasant 

4.  a playwright 

5.  The  line  Yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  Implied  that  yesterdays, 
too, /are  like 

1.  candles 

2.  fools 

3.  coffins 

4.  airplanes 

6.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  are 

1.  similes 

2.  metaphors 

3.  alliterative  devices 

4.  assonance 


r 

(T 


* 
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3. 


DOG  AT  NIGHT 

W.  Untermeyer 

At  first  he  stirs  uneasily  In  sleep  1 

And,  since  the  moon  does  not  run  off,  unfolds 

Protesting  paws.  Grumbling  that  he  must  keep 

Both  eyes  awake,  he  whimpers;  then  he  scolds 

And,  rising  to  his  feet,  demands  to  know  5 

The  stranger's  business.  You  who  break  the  dark 

With  insolent  light,  who  are  you?  Where  do  you  go? 

But  nothing  answers  his  Indignant  bark. 

The  moon  Ignores  him  walking  on  as  though 

Dogs  never  were.  Stiffened  to  fury  now,  10 

His  small  hairs  stand  upright,  his  howls  come  fast, 

And  terrible  to  hear  Is  his  bow-wow 

That  tears  the  night.  Stirred  by  this  bugle-blast, 

The  fanner's  bitch  grows  active;  without  pause 
Suirmons  her  mas  tiff  and  the  hound  that  Jjles  15 

Three  fields  away  to  rally  to  the  cause. 

And  the  next  county  wakes.  And  miles  beyond 
Throats  tear  themselves  and  brassy  lungs  respond 
With  threats,  entreaties,  bellowings,  and  cries. 

Chasing  the  white  intruder  down  the  skies.  20 


4. 


5. 


0((  CompA.ehe.n6-ion 


1.  The  subject  of  the  first  TThe  Is  he  and  its  compound  predicate  is 

1.  stirs  and  unfolds  1 

2.  stirs  and  runs 

3.  unfolds  and  protests 

4.  whimpers  and  scolds 

2.  Rieing  (line  5)  Is  a participle  modifying 


1.  moon  (line  2) 

2.  stranger's  (line  6) 

3.  he  (line  4) 

4.  dogs  (line  10) 


566 


by 
Loul 


I 


DOG  AT  NIGHT  1/1  L39 


1 

i folds 
: keep 
:olds 

/ '■  5 

the  dark 
s do  you  go? 


; come  fast, 

>ugl  e-blast, 

: pause 

ies  15 

lyond 
i respond 
id  cries, 

is.  20 


3.  The  number  of  dogs  which  are  actually  and  individually  mentioned 
total  at  least 

H-i— 3 two  — : — : 

2.  three 

3.  four 

4.  five 

4.  Line  20  is  a participial  phrase  modifying 

- j 1.  cries 

2.  chasing 

3.  beyond 

4.  respond 

5.  The  bugle-blast  (line  13)  is  a metaphor  used  in  connection  with 

1.  bellowings 

2.  his  bow-wow  v 

3.  indignant  bark 

4.  whimper 


< lie.niX.on 

'ancTi  ts  compouYid  pred ica te’  i s 


ifying 


t 
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Ml  TEST  OF  SYMBOLS  LtSEP  IN  MATHEMATICS  1/3 


1.  The  abbreviation  for  1 meter  is 


1.1m. 
-2. — 1 cm. 


3.  1 mm. 

4 . 1 km . 


The  symbol  used  to  show  that  two  sets  do  not  have  exactly  the 
same  elements  is 


1.  // 
2.  +h 


3.  = 

4.  =/= 


3.  The  first  step  in  evaluating  5 x (3  + 7)  is  to 


1.  add  3 and  7 

2.  add  3 and  5 

3.  multiply  5 and  3 

4.  multiply  5 and  7 


7.  The  symbol  used 

1.  ^ ' 


4.  The  letters  x,  y,  and  z are  used  to  indicate 


1.  unknown  quantities 

2.  mathematical  processes 

3.  square  roots 

4.  mathematical  sentences 


5.  When  dealing  with  unequal  numbers,  such  as  8 and  9,  the 
expression  8 is  less  than  9 can  be  written 


1.  8 A 9 

2.  8 > 9 

3.  8 < 9 

4.  8 V g 


6.  The  symbol  for  the  intersection  of  two  sets  is 


1.  u 

2.  <= 

3.  n 

4.  :> 
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rm 


2.  2i 

8.  Which  of  the  fo 


1 . 144  inches 

2.  144  square 

3.  144  inches 

4.  144  cubic  i 


9.  The  Roman  numer 


1.  10 
2.  100 

3.  1,000 

4.  10,000 


10.  The  symbol  i in 


1.  multiplicat 

2.  division 

3.  addition 

4.  subtraction 


11 . 


When  using  the 
number  is  alway 


12. 


1. 

one 

2. 

two 

3. 

three 

4. 

four 

The 

symbol  . . 

1. 

such  that 

2. 

as 

3. 

therefore 

4. 

is  similar 

ICS  1/3 


I 


10  sets  do  not  have 


x (3  + 7)  is  to 


d to  indicate 


r s,  such  as  8 and 
be  written 


of  two  sets  is  - 


7.  The  symbol  used  to  show  that  two  plane  figures  are  congruent  is 
1.  3.  % 


2. 


4.  - 


exactly  the 


),  the 


8.  Which  of  the  following  expresses  area? 

1 . 144  inches 

2.  144  square  inches 

3.  144  inches  square 

4.  144  cubic  inches 

9.  The  Roman  numeral  M is  equal  to 

1.  10 
2.  100 

3.  1,000 

4.  10,000 

10.  The  symbol  t indicates  this  mathematical  operation 

1.  multiplication 

2.  division 

3.  addition 

4.  subtraction 

11.  When  using  the  terms  bilateral,  biangular,  and  binary,  this 
number  is- always "Included" in-  their  meaning 

1 . one 

2.  two 

3.  three 

4.  four 


12.  The  symbol 


is  read 


1 . such  that 

2.  as 

3.  therefore 

4.  Is  similar  to 


p 


13.  The  union  of  A and  B is  written 

1 . A U B 

2 . A = B 

3.  A n B 

4.  A =>  B 

14.  The  mathematical  symbol  for  the  disjunction  "or"  is 


15.  80  degrees,  25  minutes,  6 seconds  would  be  written 

1.  80°  25"  6' 

2.  80°  25'  6" 

3.  80  h. , 25m.  ,6  s. 

4.  80/25/6 

16.  The  mathematical  symbol  = means 

1 . is  similar  to 

2.  double  negative 

3.  parallel 

4^ — equals — 

17.  On  many  graduated  cylinders,  the  smallest  calibration  is  the 
mil lil iter  which  is  abbreviated 

1 . ml . 

2.  mil.' 

3.  mlt. 

4 . mr . 


1.  a 

2.  > 

3.  v 

4.  < 


18.  The  symbol  for  is  a member  of  fs 


V*' 


1.  3 

2.  B 

3.  A 
A-. — e- 
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junction  "or"  is 


)uld  be  written 


i • 


al lest  calibration  i 


TEST  OF  SYMBOLS.  USEV  IN  MATHEMATICS  MJ  2/3 


\ 

» 

19.  Nine  is  identical  with  nine  can  be  written  i 


1. 

9-9 

•] 

27 

9-9 

i 

3. 

9 = 9 

i 

i 

4. 

9 = 9 

\ 

j 

Using  Roman  numberals,  the  number  14  can  be  written 

% 

i 

1. 

VIX 

2. 

IVX 

3. 

XIV 

4. 

XVI 

21.  The  expression  6 > 5 is  read 

1 . 6 is  less  than  5 

2.  6 is  greater  than  5 % 

3.  6 or  5 

4.  6 take  away  5 

22.  The  statement  3 is  to  be  subtracted  frcm  5 is  written 

1.3-5 

2.  5-3 

3.  3 - 5 • 

4.5-3  ■ = . 

the  23.  The  density  of  water  often  is  used  as  1 gm/cm3.  This  expression 
caiube  -read- — — ; ” 

1".  1 gram  per  square  meter 

2.  1 gram  per  square  centimeter 

3.  1 gram  per  cubic  meter 

4.  1 gram  per  cubic  centimeter 

24.  The  expression  ,5m.  = 50  am.  is  read 

1.  one  half  meter  equals  fifty  cubic  meters 

2.  one  half  meter  equals  fifty  centimeters 

3.  five  miles  equals  fifty  cubic  miles 

4-; — five  mi  1 es  equa  1 s— fi-f ty-nauti-cel-miTes- — — — — — 
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Ml  TEST  OF  SYMBOLS  USEV  IN  MATHEMATICS  3/3 


25.  An  empty  set  is  written 

1.  { } 


2.  o 

3.  00 

4.  'v 


26.  The  symbol  jl  indicates  that  two  lines 


30. 


1.  are  parallel  to  each  other  „ 

2.  are  perpendicular  to  each  other 

3.  form  an  angle  less  than  90° 

4.  never  meet 


27.  The  density  of  matter  (mass  per  unit*  volume)  cari'be  measured 
in 


1.  lbs. /ft. 2 

2.  lbs. /ft. 3 

3.  lbs.2/ft. 

4.  lbs.  3/ft. 


28.  A X B is  read 


1 . A divided  by  B 

2.  A plus  B 

3.  A minus  B 

4.  A t.imes  B 

fc' 


29.  The  square  root  of  25  is  ± 5.  The  symbol  ± is  read 


1.  greater  than 

2.  equal  to 

3.  plus  or  minus 

4.  - less  than 


The  Greek  letter  alpha  which  is  used  to  denote  first  in  a 
series  is 


31.  In  Einstein's  eqi 
of  light  is 


1.  E 

2.  m 

3.  c 

4.  2 


32.  tt  is  read 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 


perpendicular 
equals 
parallel 
Pi  ' 


33.  Nine  divided  by  t 


1, 


9 

I 


2 2 
c’  9 


3.  3 ■+  9 

4.  9x3 


34.  If  A is  nearly  eq 


1. 

2. 

-37 


A £,B 


4. 


A = B 

~A~7/B~ 

A £ B 


35.  The  symbol  for  pe 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


c/o 

% 


36.  The  geometric  fig 
the  same  poi  nt  i s 


F 


K 


> 


I 


i 


3 


i 


. ' ♦ ✓ 

31.-  In  Einstein's  eqiiation,  E = mo2,  the  symbol  for  the  velocity  - 
of  light  is 

*'  • ‘ **  t 

1.  E 

. 2 . m . 

• 3.  c 

4.  2' 

s ’ • . 

•32.  ir  is  read 

; ■ ■ 1.  perpendicular  1 

2.  equals  . 

3.  parallel 

4.  pi 

jlume)  can  be  measured 

' 33.  Nine  divided  by  three  can  be  written  . \ 


1 9 

1 • J 

\ 

? 2 

c . g 

_ A 

3.3*9 

— 

4.  9x3 

„ 34.  .If  A is  nearly  equal  to  B,  it  \ 

can  be  written 

1 . • A ^ B 

* ’■  " “ ‘ 

— . 

. 

* 

o 

3.  A //B 

4.  A i B 

sol  ± is  read 

■j  *'■ 

r 

35.  The  symbol  for  percent  is 

‘ 

1.0 

2.  c/o 

3.  * 

r 4.  # 

) denote  first  in  a 

T ' . 

, * 

36.  The  geometric  figure  formed,  by  two  straight— l-ines-drawn  from-  -"'’ 

_ ■ ' 

. the--same  -pointHs'repreVenfed  by  the  symbol  ' 

. •’  ‘ 1 . + . . ■ ! 

2.  L j 

3.  - • ■ ! 

4.  'J. 

' \ 

t ‘ • 
0 

f o ' . m 

i : ~ 

- *'  * f - ’ * . % " ' ' ’ 

. ERJ.C  ' i 

i'  ■ 

i ■ * • 
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